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” STRONG ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the big organization that began existence in a 
modest way about two and a half deeades ago with 
membership practically restricted to eastern points 
and now has a constituency and an influence country- 
wide, owes an appreciable part of its progress and 
influence to the character of those who have directed 
its activities from the chair of the executive. These 
have always been lumbermen of long 
experience and high ability and—what 
perhaps is peculiarly valuable in asso- 
ciation sueeess in such officers—have 
been men of dignified and compelling 
personality, with the almost inevitably 
accompanying attribute of real and not 
assumed modesty—modesty in most 
cases, as their records show, in inverse 
ratio to their accomplishments for the 
association and, in many instances, of 
lasting importance and value to the 
lumber industry. of the whole country. 
As related in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of last week, at its annual convention 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on Mareh 16 the 
association elected its officers for its 
ensuing fiscal year. Its choice for pres- 
ident fell upon a lumberman of the mid- 
dle States who maintains the traditions 
that are associated with his predecessors. 

When the National Wholesale Lum- 
Association conferred its 
highest office upon W. W. Knight, of 


5S 


ber Dealers’ 


Indianapolis, Ind., it selected a man 
who has habitually avoided personal 
publicity during all the 
that he has been a successful factor in 
If the trade had to 
wait until Mr. Knight had announced 


many years 


the lumber trade. 


that his Career had been one of busi 
ness success ‘‘many of his personal ac 
quaintances’’ (quoting the expression 
ot an admirer of the National associa- 
tion’s new president) ‘‘would have to 
Wait until the Angel Gabriel blows his 
trumpet to eall all men to account for 
deeds.’’ This is not 
meant to intimate that Mr. Knight is 


their worldly 


not well and favorably known to many 
of the wholesale and retail Jumbermen 
of the country, but is meant to show 
that he is the reverse of communicative 
about himself. For thirty-three years 
he has been marching forward to the 
degree of success that he now enjoys 
and not one step of the long march was 
take to the brass band accompaniment 
of self-praise. Yet almost from the beginning of his 
identity with it he has-been a strong, if quiet, force 
of the lumber trade of his section and State and he 
has had a direct and telling influence upon the coun- 
sels snd activities of the National association. 

Foy nearly a quarter of a century the impress of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has heen felt not only within the jurisdiction of the 


organization itself but, in instances, throughout the 
entire lumber trade. The association has initiated 
and later has improved and carried into practical ap- 


plivstion valuable methods that are in successful use 
in the conduct of lumbermen’s organizations gen- 
eraliv. It has handled and usually has brought to 
successful issue questions of national moment affect- 
ing the welfaré of the country’s lumber trade, and in 
the rare instances where its efforts have not had the 

sults desired the outcome has been due to causes 
that reflected no discredit upon the intelligence- or 


} 
ti 


he intelligently and tirelessly directed efforts of the 


association. Reforms whose origin is forgotten and 
that within the trade are a¢cepted as commonplace 
are the results of the National association’s initiative 
and subsequent activity. Those who know him best 
prophesy a continuance of this kind of usefulness of 
the associatign under the leadership of President 
Knight. 

We W. 
owner. of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, of In- 

1 


Knight is the directing force in and the 


dianapelis, which is engaged in the wholesale hard- 








W. W. KNIGHT, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


wood lumber business. A branch of the company has 
been maintained at Memphis, Tenn., for many years 


In his Indianapolis office a few days ago Mr. Knight 


was induced to reveal an outline of his business 


career. 


Mr. Knight now is 54 years old. When he was 


only 16 years he became employed in a carpet fac 
tory as a weaver. He started to work at 6:30 o’clock 
in the morning and ended his brief working day at 
8 o’elock at -night. 


in Philadelphia, his birth place. 


service to the factory he was required to walk three 
miles to work in the morning and three miles to his 


home at night. 


Mr. Knight proved that he had a strong constitu- 
tion by being able to hold this lucrative position for 
But whether it was from a lack of 


about one year. 
exercise or a dislike for his duties, he suffered a break 


down. After recovering he decided to find employ 


ment if possible that would offer even shorter hours. 


This was thirty-eight vears ago 


As there was no ear 


It was then that he entered the lumber business. He 
was then about 17 years old. 

When he entered the business he became connected 
with a firm that was as old as the family tree of one 
of tke leading Boston families. He was employed 
by R. A. and J. J. Williams, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Knight declared this family had been connected with 
the lumber industry for about 200 years. He started 
with the firm as bookkeeper. He later was gradu 
ated to the ‘‘ young man about the office,’’ and finally 
developed into a collector and sales 
man. It was a small vard, but the 
Williams 


filled with good business advice, by 


family of lumbermen was 
which Mr. Knight ‘was not at all back 
ward in profiting. 

Mr. Knight, having failed to find 
anything in Philadélphia to occupy his 
time sufficiently since boyhood, came 
to Indianapolis in search of work in 
the fall of 1888S. 
with H. C. 
tion that had been held by W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, 


He found a position 


Long, now deceased, a posi- 


Tenn. He worked for Mr. Long for 
five or six years as manager and trav- 
eler.. He also inspected lumber, at 
tended to the correspondence, collected, 
and kept the books. 

In 1894 Mr. Knight started out in 
business for himself in 
He established the W. W. 
pany, and he admitted laughingly the 


Indianapolis. 


Knight Com- 


other day that he added the word 
‘feompany’’ to his name ‘‘for cour 
tesy.’’ ‘‘T just added the company 
for courtesy,’’ he said, ‘‘for I was the 
whole show. It did not have a yard 
but I had desk room in an office. I 
engaged in the wholesale hardwood and 
commission business and sold anything 
that came along. This lasted for about 
three years.’’ 

When Mr. Knight had conducted his 
own business for three years he formed 
the corporation which now bears the 
name of the Long-Knight Lumbe1 
Company, Mr. Long being the same 
man for whom he worked when he first 
came to Indianapolis. Mr. Long was 
in poor health and wanted someone to 
take active charge of the business. 
One-half of the stock in the company 
was sold to Mr. Knight, who paid for 
it out of the proceeds of the business. 
Mr. Knight has been the active head 
of the business since that time. Mr. Long 
died in’ 1900 and sinee that time Mr. 
Knight has aequired all of the stock in the company. 

Mr. Knight’s ancestors were affiliated with the lum- 
ber industry or allied building industries for three 
generations. His great-grandfather was a contractor 
and wood worker. He was a member of the Carpen- 
ters’ Society of Philadelphia, one of the oldest organ- 
izations of its kind in the country. His grandfather 
was a hardware merchant in Philadelphia, and his fa 
ther followed in that line of business. 

Mr. Knight received his education in the Friends’ 
School, Coulter Street, Germantown, Pa. He attended 
this school for five or six years. 

Mr. Knight says he hopes that during the present 
year he will be successful in increasing the membership 
of the organization of which he is president. He has 
been a trustee of the association for several years and 
held the offices of first and second vice presidents. His 
friends believe that he has the characteristics of an effi- 
cient executive. He is a progressive and hard working 


man who places all his foree in the business before him, 
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SERVICE INTEGRITY 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 
has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 





WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Ve some very low prices on the SG 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 


Na, 45,000 ft. 3-S"x1.” Clear Quartered gee 
Plo, ed Oak Flooring oo 


Beech, Birch and Ook " 


Write for Prices 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers’ Association. 


W.D.Young @ Co. | 
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Account and Cost Svstems Becoming 


Reliably Standardized 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has on numerous occasions 
editorially urged the necessity of standardized account- 
ing and of a system of exchange of accounting statistics, 
in the fields both of lumber manufacture and of lumber 
merchandising. The average lumber retailer would be 
betier able to judge whether a given operation is cost- 
ing him too much if he knew what it is costing other 
retailers and knew also that their costs were figured 
after the same accounting system as his own. The same 
fact holds good also in the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry, although here, of course, due allowance must 
be made for the differences in the cost of logging, trans- 
portation, milling and other operations between the tree 
and the consumer, due to topographical or local varia- 
tions between different manufacturing operations. A 
Single standard cost unit can not be developed for any 
one of these departmental operations, but it would be 
practicable to develop such a standard cost for a given 
Operation under given described conditions. In two mills 
of equal mechanical efficiency, operating upon sub- 
Stantially the same kind of timber, the cost of sawing 
Should be closely comparable. 

_ it is with much satisfaction therefore that the fact 
1s recorded that in one branch of the woodworking in- 
(try uniform cost accounting and exchange of cost 
invormation have now become an accomplished fact. 
‘Terence is here made to the standard cost system 
for millwork concerns described upon pagés 28 and 29 of 
this issue. : 

Theoretical cost accounting distributes ag a cost 
' a given product any and every operatirig expense 
that contributes either directly or indirectly to its pro- 
“uction, In practical cost accounting, however, it is 


ot 


necessary to approximate rather than particularize. The 
cost of operating two different machines, closely dis- 
tributed, might be somewhat different. They require 
different quantities of power, occupy different amounts 
of floor space, take different quantities of lubricating 
oil and have differing incidental expenses, such as for 
belting, repair and maintenance, and depreciation. If, 
however, the aggregate of this expense for the two ma- 
chines is not greatly different the same burden upon 
the product may be assumed for each, and this theory 
may be carried out in every operation. If there is suf- 
ficient similarity, or if the difference amounts to a small 
percentage upon the total cost of product, all ma- 
chines may be given the same burden. If there is too 
great a discrepancy two or three different burden rates 
may be assumed, with a suitable division of the ma- 
chines under these several burdens. 

The system under review seems to make this approxima- 
tion in a sensible and practical way. The compromise 
between fine spun theory and actual practical necessity 
is carefully adjusted for each individual plant in the 
installation of the system and will thereafter take care 
of itself, unless conditions greatly change. 

In more complete forms of factory cost accounting 
the machine expense instead of being distributed as a 
burden upon machine labor is considered a direct item 
of prime cost under the term ‘‘machine time’’; in 
other words, the machine is merely considered an in- 
animate workman, whose wage is the aggregate of the 
various costs of its operation. In general this effects 
a closer cost distribution, but a carefully adjusted ma- 
chine burden or more than one burden, if conditions 
require, will in the millwork field probably produce 
eventual costs not greatly differing from the more ac- 
curate one that can be secured only by a complication 
of the cost system and a great amount of clerical labor 
in cost complications. 

The millwork people have pointed out the way, and 
inasmuch as the manufacture of millwork is in many 
instances closely allied with the manufacture of lum- 
ber the influence of this system will undoubtedly in 
time be felt in lumber manufacture. The Southern 
Pine Assocation has announced its intention to take up 
a study of this subject, and the system introduced into 
the millwork field will undoubtedly receive its careful 
attention and offer some valuable suggestions—although, 
of course, there are some cost problems in lumber manu- 
facture that are not found in the millwork field or in 
most other manufacturing operations. 





Putting a Reverse English on the 


Monkey Business 


‘*When Forester M. J. Stanton and his crew arrived 
in Sanford, Me., to begin their annual war against the 
brown-tail moths,’’ says a veracious correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘they brought with them 
what is said to be the only monkey in the world that is 
an expert moth gatherer and exterminator. This monkey 
really appears to enjoy his work. He scurries up the 
trunk of a big tree, runs out on the branches and wher- 
ever he sees a brown-tail or gypsy moth nest attached to 
a limb he bites it off and hustles back with his collection 
to the containers in which the heaps of embryo pests are 
collected for incineration.’’ 

This making a lumberman of the monkey ought to meet 
with hearty approval in the lumber trade. It is a pleas- 
ant change, considering how yellow journalists and muck- 
rakers in the past have tried to make monkeys of the 
lumbermen. 





Does Boiling in Vacuum Reduce 
Strength of Douglas Fir? 


Reports of strength tests upon a new method of treat- 
ing Douglas fir timbers were made, in papers read _ be- 
fore the American Wood Preservers’ Association in 
Chicago in January, and before the convention of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, which has 
been meeting in Chicago during the last week. Both 
these papers were fathered by engineers of standing and 
of much experience in making strength tests of this 
sort, but there is a surprising and perplexing difference 
between the results shown by these two series of tests. 

It is possible that a further study and analysis of the 
two reports may discover some factors of difference in 
the method of treatment on the two lots of stringers 
that will point the way to still further improvements by 
which the length in life through proper preservative 
treatment can be secured for Douglas fir, in structural 
forms, without a serious decrease in the structural 
strength of such material as will require the full strength 
for the intended use. 


It would, however, appear from all the information 
at hand at the present time that this subject requires 
further study and also further tests that shall be con- 
clusive—and which therefore should be made by the 
Forest Products Laboratory as an expert and impartial 
authority. 
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Post Mortem Appreciation of the Lum- 
ber Industry by a Railroad 


The Pere Marquette Railroad, which operates in more 
than half of the eighty-three counties in Michigan, has 
been having as many and varied troubles in recent 
years as the celebrated New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, although, fortunately, of a somewhat different 
character. It has been unable to meet the interest 
payments on its $88,500,000 of indebtedness, and only 
recently, through its present improved management 
under the present receivership, has its revenues 
equalled its operating expenses. The February number 
of Pere Marquette Service, the ‘‘house organ’’ of the 
road, tells one of the reasons why: 

‘*The greater part of the mileage of the Pere Mar- 
quette in Michigan was constructed to handle the 
traffic of the lumber industry. 

‘‘Forest products furnished an immense traffic which 
yielded good profits. 

‘*Today the land is denuded of its wealth of timber 
and no new industry has been developed to take its 
place. Instead of trains of logs and lumber, the Pere 
Marquette is transporting quantities of soft coal at a 
low rate, which has resulted in a reduction of the 
average rate per ton per mile of 3314 percent. 

‘*Car for car, the freight moved today does not 
compare in revenue producing ability with that of 
lumbering times. <A trainload of logs needed no atten- 
tion between the loading point and the point of deliv- 
ery, nor was there any ‘peddling’ from station to 
station along the line, and but little switching expense, 
as the elements of the train were not broken up along 
the road, as is the case in moving freight trains today. 
The rate on most modern freight is higher, but the 
difference in cost of handling more than compensated 
for the difference in revenue. The Pere Marquette 
has incurred a terrific loss of revenue because of the 
waning of the lumber business. In 1898 the average 
rate per ton mile was 9.01 mills, while in 1914 the rate 
had gone down to 6.11.’’ 

This is interesting to lumbermen in view of the 
fairly persistent efforts of the railroads to get in- 
creased rates for hauling this commodity. The Pere 
Marquette’s lumber tonnage is mourned by that road, 
and the road is now indulging in a little post mortem 
appreciation of logs and lumber as an easily and 
profitably transported commodity. As the article says, 
few other commodities require less switching, less 
‘*peddling’’ and less trouble in general. It is a point 
worth emphasizinge when increased rates for hauling 
forest products are a subject for discussion. 





The Yard Bookkeeper’s Status Is Often 
Misunderstood 


Modern tendency in business seems to be toward 
specialization, but it is the exception that proves the 
rule. A number of retailers have found by actual 
experiment that in the running of their yards a man 
with an all-around training is more valuable than one 
who knows all about one operation and nothing about 
any of the others. The reason for this exception is 
easily found; for with a small force of men there is 
no reason for a highly detailed organization. A stock- 
keeping system that will tell with approximate accur- 
acy the amount of stock in the yard and its value is 
considered by most retailers good enough, and a book- 
keeping system that does not allow loads to go out 
uncharged will usually answer the purpose. So a man 
in one department of the yard does not have the 
necessary written information filed away to make 
him independent of the rest of the administrative 
machinery. 

_Every yard of any size has a bookkeeper. Nearly 
every yard has a collector. In many cases these 
persons, especially the bookkeeper, have little knowl- 
edge of lumber and get to know it only as items and 
figures on wagon slips. This is not always true, but 
it is true often enough to cause a great number of 
mistakes to be made through sheer ignorance, as in 
the case of the young lady who blithely charged a 
customer $37.50 a thousand for shingles in making 
the entry in the books. 

Bookkeeping is an old art. It goes back to the 
time when accounts were chiseled on stone or baked 
in bricks, and it has come down to us with much of 
the complexity and mystery and tradition that cling 
about old arts. A not inconsiderable number of re- 
tailers stand in secret awe of the bookkeeper and 
wonder with a panicky feeling what would happen 
if that functionary got sick or quit or became peevish. 
Other retailers find that there are systems which are 
comparatively simple and yet adequate. One of the 
advantages of these things is the emancipation which 
they bring from the professional bookkeeper. Another 
advantage that is beginning to be appreciated is the 
fact that the yard foreman or one of the yard men 
ean post the books in a short time at the close of the 
day, and if he does the posting he will have an 
intelligent notion of what he is doing, and a practical 


=) 


knowledge of the bills he is dealing with. If there 
is an error on the wagon slip the chances are that 
he will catch it, while the bookkeeper who had had 
nothing to do with the loading would put down the 
items just as they came to him. By the same token, 
a yard man who does collecting will be able to explain 
the items to the owner. It oftens happens that the 
owner has had nothing to do with the actual building 
and may be in absolute ignorance about the different 
items. He will pay more readily if the collector is 
able to make these explanations. 





Lumber Centers Ignore Advantage at 
Their Own Doors 


A peculiar phase of existing conditions is found 
in the fact that lumber manufacturers have a difficult 
task in popularizing some of their own product in their 
home localities. Illustrative of this is the trouble that 
Puget Sound lumbermen have in demonstrating that 
Douglas fir is suitable for constructing the pipe that 
brings from the mountains Seattle’s water supply; as 
also are the attacks made by manufacturers of hard 
surface paving, notably brick manufacturers, on 
Douglas fir creosoted block paving in Seattle. 

When one considers the importance of the lumber 
industry to Washington and Oregon—in fact, to the 
entire Pacific coast from California to British _Colum- 
bia—and the large part of that section’s taxes that is 
paid by lumbermen, their products would seem to be 
entitled to respectful consideration, if only from a 
authorities; and. it is further emphasized in the fact 
that it is a matter of common knowledge in western 
communities that wood block paving has had world- 
wide demonstration that it is the most durable and 
otherwise most desirable paving that can be laid, a 
demonstration endorsed by competent engineering 
authorities; and it is further emphasized in the fact 
that patronage of the output of the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest by using creosoted wood block for paving 
as the best paving material to be secured is a matter 
of self-interest to such communities. 

Figures presented in reports made by competent 
engineers have shown that the use of wood stave pipes 
instead of iron or concrete is a matter of economy in 
construction and upkeep; but in Seattle, the center 
of the greatest lumber manufacturing section of the 
United States, public opinion is being aroused against 
the use of wood pipe through agitation of a newspaper 
of influence that seems to be unfriendly to wood. All 
of which demonstrates that ‘‘a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,’’ for wood block is 
recognized elsewhere the world over, especially in the 
larger cities of the eastern part of the United States 
and in the larger European centers, as the premier 
paving material, and wooden pipe is in countrywide 
use and giving thorough satisfaction. 

A favorable indication, however, is that lumbermen 
are awakening to the necessity of looking after their 
own interests and taking the public into their confi- 
dence by resorting to various educational methods, and 
the more vigorously this policy is pursued the fewer 
will be the instances of unjust attacks on wood such 
as have occurred in Seattle. 





Spark Arrester Legislation on the Way 
Will Affect Logging Railroads 


A new item of legislation that will directly affect log- 
ging railroads is on the way and will be presented to 
the legislatures in most of the forest States before long. 
It is to provide a standard mesh of fire arrester screen 
in locomotives. 

That legislation will call for mesh with openings at 
least of two-and-a-half and possibly three to the inch and 
the use of a No. 12 and possibly a No. 10 wire. Forest 
officials will probably insist on a decimal designation to 
avoid the fluctuation in size due to difference of opinion 
and practice at the wire mills concerning what a 10 or 
12 is. There will be a different mesh in different 
States, because of independent State legislation, and 
this will bother interstate roads, which will have to con- 
form to the minimum mesh on engines operating in more 
than one State. 

This will bother the logging road but little, because it 
is generally intrastate—and because it will probably be 
required to use the minimum opening anyway. It is 
easily recognizable that the greatest fire danger from 
spark ejection exists on branch lines and logging roads, 
because of uncleared right-of-way and woods risk. 

Owners of logging roads well may take this proposed 
legislation into account. Certainly they do not want to 
expose their own lands or other lands to spark danger 
unnecessarily. At the same time the logging road owner, 
like the railroad corporation, wants to get a maximum of 
tractive power out of his engine, and power requires 
steam, and steam requires draft. Lumbermen may well 
study the mechanies of front-end construction—in fact, 
the whole subject from ashpan to stack—that they may 
be in a position to aid in fire prevention with a minimum 
of expense in lost power to themselves. 


— 


A New Demand for Air, Light, Elbow- 
Room and Wood 


There is a tendency on the part of many Americans, 
as yet scarcely observable but of significance and inter- 
est to the lumber industry, to take a new view of the 
building abnormalities of America. Until recently Amer- 
icans had the idea apparently that sky-scrapers were a 
convenience and congestion a desirable thing. That idea 
is being changed. 

A few years ago to limit the height of a sky-secraper was 
a blow at our property rights. To provide boulevard or 
esplanade was to waste good ground. And city planning 
was an idealistic dream. 

The city planners have done some evil, in Chicago at 
least, by teaching that city living is desirable; but they 
have done much good by showing how it can at least be 
made more so. They have taught us the esthetic and 
other values of Distance. 

Now sky-serapers are being limited, and esplanades are 
being built. We are overcoming the tendency to huddle 
in one spot. Our cities are reaching out, taking into 
their limits the readily available lands about them. 

In these days of quick and comfortable urban trans- 
portation there is little excuse for the congestion that 
once seemed necessary. So our suburbs are being de- 
veloped and our industrial districts are spreading out. 

The metropolis of the future may be of the London 
and Chicago type, a collection of communities banded 
together for governmental convenience but each insisting 
upon air, light and elbow-room. 

In such a metropolis, where the two-flat throbs no 
longer and the tenement is furled, wood will be the great 
home-building and mill-building material. 





The Community Welfare Idea Back of 
National Trade Extension Campaign 


The address delivered by R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, before 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
convention at Philadelphia last week was one of the 
most remarkable endorsements of the community devel- 
opment propaganda thus far recorded within the circles 
of the lumber industry. In other fields of finance and 
trade the doctrine of community welfare has been taken 


up and made the basis of work that is today having - 


tremendous effect in stimulating normal and healthful 
growth of national industry. In the retail branch of 
the lumber industry, too, this idea has been the basis 
of remarkable changes in business policy. It has changed 
old-fashioned, wait-till-the-business-comes-to-me dealers 
into wideawake merchants, aggressively combating the 
encroachments of mail-orderism and other tendencies of 
doubtful economic soundness. But in the manufacturing 
branch of the lumber industry the idea of community 
direction and development was long regarded as a more or 
less amusing pet scheme of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
due to be talked about for a time and then to go the way 
of free silver and other absurdities. Of course that 
attitude was not universal by any means and some lum- 
ber manufacturers were among the first to see that just 
such a propaganda is needed to check retrogression in the 
rural life on which this nation is dependent to a greater 
extent than anyone but the student of economics real- 
izes. The attitude of those who did not see the point at 
first was a mere corollary developed from their attitude 
toward progressive lumber merchandising and advertising. 

Fortunately for the entire industry and the people 
who are dependent on it, this attitude of charitable 
skepticism is passing rapidly and is being replaced with 
a keen desire to get into the band-wagon; yes, even to 
wield the baton. There is one man left who charges 
his advertising expenditures to charity. Not long ago 
he voted on the question of increasing an association’s 
advertising assessment. Of course he voted ‘‘No,’’ and 
quite naturally he was surprised when he found that he 
had spoiled the unanimity of the organization by his 
lonely stand. Even he is beginning to see that the 
twentieth century has arrived in spite of the twenty- 
year-old calendar that hangs on his office wall. 

But when Secretary Kellogg says that the future of 
the lumber industry is dependent upon the future of 
rural communities in the United States and that the in- 
dustry must make the cause of rural life its cause the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not refrain from voicing a 
hearty ‘‘Amen!’’ and tendering its services to Mr. Kel- 
logg for any effort to bring the unbelievers into line. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been preaching the doc- 
trine these many years in the face of the constant inquiry, 
What has community development to do with the lumber 
business? Mr. Kellogg has supplied the answer— 
Everything. And perhaps it ought to be said, in jus- 
tice to Mr. Kellogg, that he has known the answer all 
along. But it is only now that he is fortunately in pos- 
session of the facilities for spreading the truth, even in 4 
limited way. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to 
see the trade extension fund of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association multiplied by ten and spent 
under his able direction. In a year or two the Federal 
Trade Commission would find itself investigating the ques- 
tion, What is the matter with the‘‘substitute’’ industries? 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


OSAGE ORANGE WANTED 

Will you kindly advise us, if possible, the names of some 
Jumber concerns who could furnish osage orange timber ?— 
Inquiry No. 51, 

[The above inquiry comes from one of the largest 
automobile manufacturers and, while the inquiry does 
not so state, a guess would be that this wood is wanted 
for the manufacture of the woolen parts of wheels and 
probably for spokes, the strength and durability of osage 
orange for these particular purposes being well known. 
Replies to this inquiry, mentioning the number, will be 
promptly forwarded.—Epiror. | 


APPLEWOOD NEEDED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SMOKERS’ PIPES 


We are informed that in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 4 there is an inquiry regarding ‘‘Uses 
for Apple Wood.” In this connection we wish to state that 
we would be very much interested in apple wood for the 
purpose of manufacturing tobacco pipes. Heretofore we 
have always used briar wood for this purpose, but owing to 
the foreign war it is impossible for us to secure our usual 
supply, and we therefore believe there will be quite a market 
in this country for apple wood, as a substitute for briar, 
provided the same could be properly cured. 

We would appreciate your putting us in communication 
with the party having this wood for sale.—INQuIny No, 56. 

[The above letter is received from a large manufac- 
turer of pipes and other smokers’ articles in New York 
City, and is of interest as showing a new use for apple- 
wood. There should be no difficulty whatever in the 
proper curing of the wood, and the inquirer will be put 
in touch with the owner of the large apple orchard in 
Arkansas who inquired as to the possible outlet for the 
wood from these large old trees——ED1Tor. | 





WILLOW WANTED FOR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

Can you tell us where we can buy willow wood, quartered 
sawed, and the small logs of 3 or 4 inches diameter un- 
sawed, such as would be used for making artificial legs and 
feet ?—INnQuiRY No, 97. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a number 
of inquiries for willow recently and one of them spe- 
cifically mentions that it was desired for artificial limbs. 
Here is another and those who are able to supply good 
willow stock should at once send their addresses to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN both to reply to these inquiries 
and to file for supplying to others who may wish to pur- 
chese this wood. 

The requirements for artificial limbs are somewhat 
exacting. Most manufacturers require the wood to be 
very thoroughly air seasoned, although one manufacturer 
states that he has had excellent results from handling 
kiln-dried stock. The above inquiry asks for small logs 
3 or 4 inches in diameter. Most manufacturers of arti- 
ficial limbs prefer to manufacture them from quartered 
holts of larger trees, for the reason that in this form 
the wood is not so likely to check as where the shape 
of the artificial limb corresponds rather closely with 
the annual rings of growth, as would be the case if 
turned from the rounds from a smaller tree——Ep1Tor. ] 





ARRANGEMENT OF SPRUCE PRICE LISTS 
Will you kindly tell us whether or not there is an arrange- 
Ment in spruce as in hemlock whereby they figure from the 
base? If there is, we would like to obtain this and would 
appreciate it very much if you could inform us along this line. 


[The Eastern hemlock price list consists of a stated 
base price, and on other items it lists ‘‘add to base 
$4.50,’? or whatever the amount may be. The spruce 
price lists, however, are not made up in this form, but 
have direct prices on separate items, ordinary price list 
form. A copy of the current spruce list has been for- 
warded to the inquirer.—EpiTor. | 


COST OF RETAILING LUMBER IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

In “Query and Comment” issue of February 26, 1916, is 
“Cost of Lumber Retailing in New England” information 
wanted, TI can answer this in a general way from my expe- 
ence of the last sixteen years in central Massachusetts for 
a small yard doing $20,000 to $35,000 business annually. 
The first years I kept the total expense under 12% percent 
of the gross sales, not counting bad debts. Lately it runs 
about 14 percent of gross sales, including interest on invest- 
Ment, insurance ete. I should judge that any yard could 
get by on the 14 percent with good management. For the 
last year we have had a light auto delivery truck. This is 
an increased expense over horsefiesh in actual cost, but the 
eg service given makes it a paying proposition in the 
mg run. 

Probably we could dig out a more detailed cost list if it 
Would be of any interest to your inquirer. 

|The information here given will undoubtedly be of in- 
terest to the original inquirer. Detailed analysis of these 
figures would also be of interest if they could be sep- 
arated into functional expenses instead of specific ex- 
penses; that is, into expenses distributed according to 
the effect produced by the expenditure in the operation 
0: the business. Such expenses would be buying expense, 
carrying expense, selling expense, delivery expense, ex- 
pense of supervision. 

What this writer has to say regarding the efficiency 
ot autotruck delivery is of interest. He obviously means 
here that while it costs. more upon a given volume of 
sales to deliver by truck than by horses it also has a 
counterbalancing effect in increasing the volume of sales. 
The story of efficiency is only half told by the percent- 
age of expense to sales. Let us assume the case of a 
retail yard that does a business of $20,000 a year on a 
cost of $2,800, or 14 percent. The owner decides to 


splurge. He spends money for advertising space, in- 
stalls automobile delivery, organizes a service depart- 
ment among other things supplying house plans to pros- 
pective customers. In this way he spends an extra 
$2,000, and his sales jump to $30,000. An expenditure 
of $4,800 on this volume of sales is an expense percent- 
age of 16 percent. The expense percentage has increased 
but the increase has been a wise one.—EDITOR. | 


STUDY OF MAIL ORDER LUMBER MERCHAN- 
DISING 

May I ask you for any information that you may be able 
to give me about mail order houses in the lumber business? 

I am about to complete the course in commerce at the 
University of Wisconsin and I am writing my thesis on the 
subject ‘The Mail Order Lumber Business.” For that thesis 
I am attempting to find out something about the history 
and extent of the business, about the methods employed by 
the catalog houses to reach the prospective builders and to 
meet local competition, and also what seems to be the way 
the local yard can best meet their attack. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there have appeared various 
articles and comments to which you could no doubt refer me, 
and you could perhaps tell me of other sources from which Il 
might get material on the subject. 

I shall appreciate very much any information or suggestions 
you can give me. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made up from its 
office indexes a list of eighteen or twenty different ar- 
ticles on this subject, which have been sent to the inquirer. 
Inasmuch as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is regularly filed 
at the library of the University of Wisconsin, this in- 
quirer, who is a student there, will doubtless be able 
easily to obtain access to the original articles——EbITor. | 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF OAK AND YELLOW 
PINE JOISTS AND TIMBERS 

Could you give us or tell us where we could get the desired 
information as to the relative strength of yellow pine and 
oak joists and timbers? 

We do not care to get the proportion of one to the other, 
but what we want is the weight that the different woods 
will carry. 


[The commercial term ‘‘ yellow pine’’ is a comprehen- 
sive one including four different botanical varieties, while 
the commercial term ‘‘oak’’ includes thirty or more dif- 
ferent botanical species. The ultimate modulus of rup- 
ture may be taken as an index of the comparative 
strength of various species and is given in ‘‘ Lumber and 
Its Uses’’ as follows: 


Pine, shortleaf....<.« 7410 Oak.) WHC sos cica6000 8,160 
Pine, longleaf........ 8,630 Oak, swamp white.... 9,860 
« Oak, yellow... .00+ re Oak, tanbark......... 10,710 


For both longleaf pine and the ordinary commercial 
oak there may be assumed therefore a safe working fiber 
stress of about 1,800 pounds per square inch. The Chi- 
cago building code allows only 1,300 pounds fiber stress 
for Douglas fir and longleaf yellow pine, which is too 
small, and fer oak it allows only 1,200 pounds. 

Compared with their weights, both longleaf and short- 
leaf pine are stronger than four of the five varieties 
listed in the table of ratio of bending strength to weight 
given in the same publication. These figures are as fol- 
lows: 


Pine, shertiothics.ssccws 161 Oak, swamp white......154 
Pine, IGRMICAL. 6 66 0:60.40: -163 OG, VOUOW esis. 0:6: cc'ce0e0 145 
OGRE, TAMDATE ccc cccnces 191 Se wcewedswsase -.140 


If it is desired to know the actual distributed load 
that will be carried by a beam of any given dimensions in 
either oak or yellow pine at a working fiber stress of 
1,800 pounds per inch, the formula for this particular 
stress is very simple. Multiply the width of the beam 
in inches by the square of its depth in inches and the 
result by 200. The product is the strength coefficient 
(or, in other words, the distributed load which would be 
carried by a beam of these dimensions, 1 foot in length). 
To determine the distributed load for a beam of any 
other length divide this strength coefficient by the span 
of the beam in feet. 

To reduce the result to any other working fiber stress 
divide the safe distributed load as shown by the above 
formula by 1,800 and multiply by the required stress. 
At 1,500 pounds fiber stress a beam would carry but 
five-sixths of the load at 1,800 pounds.—Epiror. ] 


CREOSOTED BLOCKS FOR STABLE FLOORS 

Where can we get creosote for dipping wood blocks, as we 
think we can arrange vat for creosoting blocks for stable 
floors? Some farmers (quite a number) have made cement 
floors, but are not what they want, and we think creosote 
block would be the thing for stable floors, so ask for address 
of manufacturers of creosote for this purpose. Could we use 
same creosote for shingles? 

[Cement floors are very undesirable for cattle to stand 
upon and creosoted block has many times been satisfac- 
torily employed for this purpose. It, however, would be 
unwise to attempt to treat blocks by a dipping process, 
as the pressure or tank process is required for a proper 
impregnation. The inquiry has been referred to the 
Creosoted Wood Paving Block Bureau, which will advise 
this Ohio retail lumberman of suitable sources of supply 
of blocks properly treated for this purpose. It would be 
very desirable if retail lumbermen would get in the habit 
of carrying ecreosoted block stock and recommending it 
for such uses. 

For shingles where a color stain is not desired the 
ordinary creosote that is used for wood preservative 
treatment may well be employed. Various proprietary 
shingle stains in colors are, however, sold and in price 
fairly compare with the crude oil—Ep1Tor. ] 


RED FIR FOR PILING 

I have a party who wishes to furnish, in place of west Coast 
cedar, red fir piling. Can you tell me something about red fir, 
and can you recommend it? I am not conversant with what 
red fir is like. 

{Sudsworth, in ‘‘Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope,’’ 
says of red fir that it is considerably more durable in 
an unprotected state than wood of any other native firs. 
This, of course, does not exactly define its comparative 
durability with western red cedar. 

Red fir is named from the color of its bark rather 
than from its wood, which is a yellowish brown with a 
reddish tinge. The wood is soft and firm and rather 
brittle, straight grained and usually quite fine grained, 
and in many respects greatly resembles pine. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not familiar with the 
use of red fir for piling and would welcome information 
on this subject. Other authorities, however, say that the 
wood is especially durable in contact with the soil. 

The above remarks apply to the true red fir (Abies 
magnifica). Douglas soft fir is sometimes given the name 
of red fir, some trees producing the red wood and others 
yellow.—EpirTor. | 


PROPORTION OF LUMBER MARKETED DIRECT 

Can you tell me what percentage of all the lumber manu- 
factured in this country is sold by manufacturers or con- 
centrating yards direct to the consumer without the usual 
intervening steps? Railway purchases are to be excluded. 
Also, what percent of the country’s total lumber product is 
sold directly to the railways? 

If you can answer these questions, and are willing to, I 
shall appreciate it very much. I want to use the information 
in a paper I am writing in one of my undergraduate courses 
at the University of Minnesota, 

[It is estimated that about 40 percent of the lumber 
manufactured in the United States, including all kinds, 
is sold for building construction and a very small por- 
tion of this is sold directly to the actual consumer, 
practically all of it passing through the hands of the 
retailer, although a large portion of it is sold direct 
from the sawmill to the retail lumber yard without 
passing through wholesale channels. 

Of the lumber used for various factory purposes, 
however, a considerable percentage is sold directly to 
these factories by the sawmills, especially where the 
factories are purchasers in carload lots. It is true that 
in the hardwood field the wholesale trade has a goodly 
share of this business, either because of its ability to 
concentrate the product of many small mills or of its 
special knowledge of the needs of the individual fac- 
tory user. The joint tendency on the part of large 
users, however, is toward direct purchases from the 
manufacturer, and the wholesaling .of lumber is most 
efficient in the concentration of that part of the prod- 
uct that comes from the smaller mill and its redistribu- 
tion in the form of mixed carloads of a character that 
the average mill can not often readily supply. 

A reply to the question as to the use of lumber by 
railroads has been made more fully to another inquiry, 
in substance being that the railroads use about 20 per- 
cent of the total lumber product if ties and poles are 
included. It might be added that the railroads are also 
large users of fence posts.—EDITOR. } 


PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF THE 
EUCALYPTUS 


I have to acknowledge and thank you for your favor of 
December 18, 1915, also the copy of ‘‘The Preservation of 
Structural Timber” by Howard F. Weiss, which from exam- 
ination treats very clearly the scientific and economic side 
of timber and the means for its preservation, more particu- 
larly as applied to the pine timbers of the United States. 
The literary treatment is particularly clear and shows wide 
observation. 

We in Australia with our forests of eucalyptus are not so 
much faced with the necessity of preservation of structural 
timber on account of their relative hardness and durability, 
yet it must be only a question of time when consideration 
will have to be given to the preservation of the timber, as 
the old and matured trees are being used up and the demand 
being greater than the natural increase will force the con- 
sumption into younger growth, Perhaps the author in later 
editions might think it worth while to show the effect of 
the treatment on the eucalyptus in a similar manner to 
toblolly pine (page 173) and ‘Prolonging Life of Cross Ties” 
(page 153). Specimens could be obtained from Los Angeles, 
Cal., particularly Eucalyptus globulus—blue gum. It would 
be interesting also to have tests made from Lucalyptus 
diversicolor (Karri), E. obliqua (stringy bark), 2. amygdalina 
(mountain ash) and EZ. marginata (jarral). If these are 
not procurable in San Francisco, doubtless samples could be 
ebtained from the Commonwealth Government of Australia, 

I have also Bulletin No. 145 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—‘Tests of Wood Vreservatives.’—JOHN 
LAVER, Timber Broker, Melbourne, Australia. 

[The above inquiry as to what experiments have been 
carried on in this country in the preservative treatment 
of the various forms of eucalyptus was referred to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
George M. Hunt, Acting in Charge of the Section of 
Wood Preservation, replies that the Forest Service has 


-made some experiments in California upon the open- 


tank treatment of fence posts of Hucalyptus globulus 
showing that with proper care they can be creosoted by. 
the open-tank method. As far as known, however, no 
experiments have been made in this country upon the 
preservation of any of the varieties of eucalyptus by the 
pressure process. He believes, however, that the Forest 
Research Institute, of Dehra Dun, India, probably has 
had some practical experience with the preservative 
treatment of this wood, and an inquiry has been ad- 
dressed to R. S. Pearson, Forest Economist, of that insti- 
tution, whose reply will be awaited with interest.— 
EpirTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The first week of spring has been ushered in with 
an accompaniment of wind, rain, hail, snow and a 
general atmospheric disturbance in many sections of 
the country that has served to postpone building op- 
erations and that is calculated to have an appreciable 
effect in slowing down the movement of lumber and 
building materials at least temporarily. Blizzards 
and snowstorms have been the order of the day in the 
East, in the middle West and in the North, as a result 
of which building in the cities and towns and farm 
work in the rural districts will be delayed even longer 
than had been expected. The lumber industry is go- 
ing forward under the impetus not so much of actual 
business transacted as of the wonderful prospects that 
are so alluringly held out. The general business and 
industrial prosperity of the country that has gained 
in momentum with each succeeding week of this year 
has shown no evidence of a cessation or a probable 
decline. On the contrary, everything that tends to 
make for bigger business and better business in all 
lines seems to be more pronounced than ever. While 
there is an insistent demand for munitions and im- 
plements of war for shipment to foreign lands the 
domestic demand for practically all of the things that 
go into the manufacture of these munitions continues 
to grow stronger, and more apparent than ever is the 
fact that the United States is no longer dependent for 
its prosperity upon war orders. In this connection a 
quotation from an editorial comment by one of the 
daily papers is worth repetition here: ‘‘ People in the 
United States who still think that the making of 
munitions is almost the only industry to have under- 
gone improvement in recent months have ample en- 
couragement to take a more hopeful view. Although 
war orders proved a great lever a year or more ago 
in giving business a start, they are insignificant in 
comparison with the heavy volume of domestic com- 
merce now moving. Much has been said of the great 
demand for materials in making munitions, but far 
more is required in manufacturing lines. It is caleu- 
lated that if the Mountain Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is electrified as planned 
the wiring alone will require more copper than was 
called for by war orders received in the United 
States.’’ Taking the steel industry as a guide, there 
certainly is no cause to fear a recession from the 
present prosperous condition of all lines of industry 
in this country. The fact that all orders now being 
accepted by the United States Steel Corporation for 
1917 deliveries are ‘‘firm contracts’’ is the best indi- 
cation of the confidence buyers have in the future. 
Ordinarily contracts for long delayed deliveries placed 
with the steel mills are offered with the understanding 
that they may be cancelled if the buyers’ requirements 
are not such as to demand the delivery of the entire 
contract. Contracts now being placed, however, are 
not on that basis, as the steel mills decline to accept 
business for future delivery at present prices except 
on firm contracts. Of course a tremendous pressure is 
being brought upon the steel producers by foreign 
governments that are greatly in need of munitions and 
supplies of all kinds, but this demand is hardly more 
insistent than those of domestic buyers, and these are 
given the preference wherever possible. 


* * * 


With the appointment of an executive committee to 
handle matters affecting freight embargoes and car 
supply there is a faint hope of some improvement be- 
ing brought about in the car situation, especially in 
the East, but notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
that are put forth by the rail lines to relieve the 
congestion and provide greater facilities for moving 
the countless tons of freight of all kinds they are 
being offered no real reason to expect much relief 
from the car shortage situation for several months is 
evident. With the car supply for the entire country 
many thousands short at a time when ordinarily there 
is a fairly large surplus of transportation facilities, 
and the absolute certainty of a greater demand than 
ever being made upon the railroads when the really busy 
season opens up again, there is not much encourage- 
ment for anyone to expect a very marked easing up 
of the car situation for months to come. Car builders 
all over the country are working under a high pressure 
to fill the many orders that have been placed, but 
the fact remains that the railroads postponed renew- 
ing their supplies of rolling stock and motive power 
until the rush was right upon them, and to turn out 
in short time the cars necessary to afford relief is a 
matter of physical impossibility. It is this urgent de- 
mand for cars and the plaeing of large orders by the 
railroads with the car foundries that is adding strength 
to the lumber situation and providing manufacturers 
with an outlet for large quantities of their product. 
Not only is a big demand being made upon the car 
makers by the domestic railroads but a big demand 
comes from foreign governments whose railway lines 
are badly in need of replenishment in the matter of 
rolling steok. Of course it is rather a difficult matter 
to place one’s finger exactly on the orders that really 
have been placed and there is no doubt but that many 
of the rumored orders and inquiries are multiplied, but 
out of it all the fact remains that there is a demand 
and that the building of cars for foreign lines as well 


as for domestic railroads will mean the consumption of 
a tremendous amount of lumber. 
* * * 


Among inquiries from foreign governments recently 
reported are that from the Russian Government for 18,- 
000 cars of various types; the State Railways of Italy, 
2,000 box cars, and for the French Government 1,000 
flat cars, 500 box cars and 1,500 box car parts. Among 
the inquiries and orders from domestic railroads are 
noted 1,000 automobile cars and 500 stock cars for the 
Chicago & North Western Railway placed with the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, which is re- 
ported to have placed an order for a large quantity 
of fir to be used in the construction of these cars; 1,000 
box cars for the Southern Railway received by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, 500 box cars for the same 
railroad by the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and 500 box cars and 300 flat cars for the At- 
lantic Coast Line received by the Barney & Smith 
Car Company. For the construction of these cars for 
the southern railroads a large quantity of southern 
yellow pine will be required, orders for much of which 
are already reported to have been placed. 


* * * 


A fair idea of the unusual situation as regards the 
car supply in this country may be had from figures 
compiled by the American Railway Association, which 
show on March 1, 1915, a surplus of idle freight cars 
of 321,747 but on March 1, 1916, a net shortage of 
20,551 cars. The figures compiled by the association 
show that for the last seven years there has been a 
surplus of idle freight cars on March 1 running from 
7,842—the lowest surplusage for 1912—to the largest 
surplusage in 1915 as given above. Commenting on 
this situation the Wall Street Journal says: ‘‘Ordi- 
narily this is the time of year when idle car surpluses 
begin to rise and continue at comparatively large totals 
until the fall traffic rush begins. There are no surface 
indications that the present traffic volume will suffer 
any appreciable diminution in the near future, and six 
months from now may see the railroads in worse dis- 
tress than at any time since the traffic boom to furnish 
required rolling stock and satisfy impatient shippers.’’ 


* * * 


Leaving the car situation to take a survey of the lum- 
ber field, reports would seem to indicate that the hard- 
wood industry is making greater comparative demands 
just now than any other constituent of the field. That 
orders are plentiful, prices improving and mill stocks 
decreasing is the general report from hardwood producing 
centers, and the hardwood market evidences a firmness 
that has not been typical of the situation in that trade in 
recent years. In this connection brief extracts from 
hardwood manufacturers’ letters may be of interest: 
‘*We have sold more lumber so far this month than we 
have ever sold in the same time since we have been in 
business—a period of about four years.’’ ‘‘ Inquiries are 
steadily on the increase and sales larger, February hav- 
ing been the best month we have had for over two years. 
We look for a steady increase in the demand and believe 
that we are about to have the snappiest trade that we 
have experienced in a good many years.’’ ‘‘Our in- 
quiries have increased 100 percent and orders on hand 
have increased 50 percent. The outlook for business is 
good and we have restored prices to what they were be- 
fore the war, expecting to advance prices again in the 
next thirty or forty days.’’ ‘‘Our sales during Febru- 
ary were 10 percent heavier than January, and the indi- 
cations are that March sales will be 10 to 15 percent 
heavier than February. Practically all items in gum are 
in strong demand, the prices ranging from 15 percent to 
20 percent over those that could be obtained sixty days 
ago, and some items are moving at a price $2 to $3 
higher than we have ever before been able to secure for 
gum.’’ ‘‘Plain red oak, both No. 1 common and ones 
and twos, is very scarce. Same is true of ones and twos 
in basswood, 4/4 inch ones and twos poplar, No. 3 com- 
mon poplar, No. 1 common quartered poplar, sound wormy 
chestnut and No. 1 common and better quartered white 
oak. All these items are in strong demand and bring 
from $2 to $5 per thousand more than was obtainable 
ninety days to four months ago.’’ These are but a few 
from a large number of reports all of about the same 
tenor. Many manufacturers report supplies of gum de- 
creasing because of the heavy demands that have been 
made both for red gum and sap gum, and the market is 
decidedly strong. In line with the demand for gum is a 





CAR SHORTAGE BECOMES ALARMING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Norfolk, Va., March 23.—The freight situa- 
tion on the Atlantic seaboard is worse than ever 
before. Cars are accumulating at terminals and 
freight movements are slowing up perceptibly. 
Buyers complain that they are having difficulty 
in securing delivery of purchases made last 
December. 











heavy call for oak, elm and maple and, in fact, the 
entire run of hardwoods seems to be in excellent demand, 
with both northern and southern manufacturers optimistic 


over the situation. 
* * * 


On the west Coast conditions are becoming more satis- 
factory as mills and logging camps are enabled to re- 
sume operations, and about the only ‘‘fly in the oint- 
ment’’ in that territory is the woeful lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. As has been the case in other sections, 
the inability to secure cars, the lack of water transpor- 
tation and other obstacles that came just at a time when 
business had begun to recover from its long period of 
depression have discouraged some manufacturers and in 
a few instances weak-kneed producers have succumbed 
to the wiles of alert wholesalers and accepted business 
at prices lower than conditions really justified. This is 
not true generally, however, and the trend on the west 
Coast is toward distinctly better prices than have pre- 
vailed. The heavy demands that are made on the fir 
manufacturers for car material, the certainty of a big 
demand from farming sections and the improvement in 
business conditions generally all convince manufactur- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest, in the Inland Empire and in 
other west Coast producing sections that they have only 
to possess their souls in patience and prepare for the big 
business that is sure to be their portion. As is noted 
elsewhere in this issue, the report of order files for a 
number of west Coast mills shows a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Out of 65 mills reporting 24 did not operate dur- 
ing the week—their orders booked exceeded production 
by 9.41 percent while shipments exceeded production 
33.82 percent. Prices on west Coast lumber recently 
have advanced $1.50 to $3 per thousand and there is no 
reason to expect anything but a continued strong price 
situation. 

* * * 

While a few producing points in the southern yellow 
pine territory report a slight easing up in the ear situa- 
tion, as a rule the car shortage is acute, with little relief 
in sight. This lack of transportation facilities is hold- 
ing back what would otherwise be a heavy movement in 
yellow pine. The car shortage has brought about an in- 
crease in stocks on hand at the mills, but this increase 
has not as yet reached anything like alarming propor- 
tions; rather, it has-been more in the way of evening 
up stocks that in many places had become badly broken. 
The price situation in yellow pine as a rule is better, the 
market being governed largely by the condition of stocks, 
the time of delivery and the nature of the order. A 
comparison of sales reports from a number of repre- 
sentative southern pine manufacturers is of interest as 
indicating the trend of prices. A table compiled by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from these reports shows the 
following averages on a few items for March, as com- 
pared with the averages for February: 


2x4 No. 1— 10 18 22 24 
BR GRIMAY 3 wits'n'A oa naae 18.22 18.66 19.30 20.04 
ee 18.04 18.42 18.87 19.37 

2x6 No. 1— 

WEN ID ob fe Ye sta ooh aie .00 12.96 13.64 14.00 
I io or ce oe win ioste 13.56 13.58 4.74 16.00 

2x8 No. 1— 

Le aes ei 16.30 16.74 19.44 18.64 
U0 ct) 2a a a 16.13 17.45 16.73 18.19 
* * # 


Yellow pine manufacturers report a strong demand 
for car material, for cars and for bridge timbers, while 
retail yards are beginning to buy more freely, and with 
an easing up in the car shortage will come a general im- 
provement in the situation. There is still much specula- 
tion as to probable orders from foreign countries. Out 
of the mass of rumors reports to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN this week are definite as to the placing of one order 
for 9,000,000 feet for Belgium, which order has been 
placed with an export company with headquarters in 
New Orleans, That the order for the French Government 
for 42,000,000 feet, about which so much has been said 
and written in recent weeks, has really been placed there 
is scarcely a doubt, but shippers and buyers alike are 
somewhat chary of giving out definite information re- 
garding orders of this kind and the chances are that the 
saws will have been cutting on the material for this 
order for some time before any really definite information 
will be given out concerning it. All the manufacturers 
confidently look forward to a tremendous demand for 
lumber following the close of the European war, and this 
demand will be just as urgent for material for domestic 
consumption as it will be for lumber for foreign ship- 
ment. There is a good demand for yellow pine timbers 
to be used in mill construction buildings in the East and 
North, but the freight embargoes and the car short- 
age make impossible shipment of lumber to these markets 
as freely as it otherwise would go. 

* * * 


The same situation exists as regards other woods and 
other sections as have been recounted above, and any 
improvement in the transportation question will bring 
about an immediate increase in the improvement of all 
kinds of lumber and from every section of the country. 
In no line is price a particularly important question with 
the buyer at this time. The demand is urgent and will 
continue so for a long time, and manufacturers have but 
to use sound discretion and good judgment in, handling 
the situation to record one of the busiest and best years 
in the history of the lumber industry. 
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Centralization of Regulation of Interstate Commerce a Necessity 


[By Alba B. Johnson, Vice President Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa.] 





4s most of you know, my interests as a business man 
aye bound up in the prosperity of the railroads. Seven 
years ago last September business concerns throughout 
the country having railroads as their common interest 
organized the Railway Business Association, and seven 
years ago this month in this city and in this hotel a 
representative of that association appeared before you 
with a suggestion that you should pronounce in favor 
of liberal policies affecting the carriers. You instantly 
and generously responded with a resolution urging upon 
Congress and upon the State legislatures, moderation and 
conservatism in the regulation of railroads, and that the 
requirements imposed might be confined to such necessary 
enactments as would not imperil earnings, cause deteriora- 
tion of service, a reduction of the wage scale nor neglect 
of construction for future needs. 

Yours was one of the first voices raised in behalf 
of these important considerations. During the years 
that have passed public sentiment has come more and 
more to conform to the action that you took at that 
time. During the same time, through consideration and 
study, the defects of our system of regulation have 
become more apparent. It is now seen that the people 
of each State need protection against the authorities of 
other States, and that the people as a whole need pro- 
tection against conflicting jurisdictions that tend to 
weaken and destroy the efficiency of the entire trans- 
portation system. The time has therefore come when, 
in substitution for the mass of diverse legislation and 





* Extracts from address delivered before National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association annual at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., March 15, 1916. 


the burden imposed by separate States, Congress should 
be urged to centralize the regulation of interstate com- 
merce in the Federal Government. 

The responsibilities that have already been placed 
and those further responsibilities that are to be placed 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission will make 
necessary some readjustment of the functions of that_ 
body, probably including the creation of regional sub- 
commissions. Congress will be asked to say, as some 
believe that it does not say in the existing statute, that 
the commission in fixing rates shall consider also the 
increasing expenses of the roads, so that the return to 
investors in railroad securities may be such as to 
attract new capital and insure the further growth of 
transportation facilities in harmony with the growth 
of the country. 

I venture to express the hope that as this plan for 
strengthening our railways takes shape your organi- 
zatior, which has always been animated by a broad 
publie spirit, will be found to consider these proposals 
with an open mind, so that your influence may be 
thrown in the direction which careful consideration or 
the subject will lead you to believe is in conformity 
with the wisest public policy. 

It has taken more than twenty years to establish in 
the minds of our people the principle that not only 
transportation but all other lines of business must 
be conducted in the interests of the people, and 
must also be subject to so much of Government in- 
spection and regulation as is necessary to determine 
the equity and reasonableness of its operations. But 
public opinion, which throughout the last two decades 
has been hostile to transportation and the larger busi- 








ness interests of the country, must learn that true pros- 
perity can come only from a mutual understanding and 
harmony of business practices and public opinion. It 
is impossible for public opinion to insist effectively upon 
measures that are destructive of business interests, and 
it is equally impossible for the business interesis to con- 
tinue practices that are injurious to the public welfare. 
There is a common ground upon which both these con- 
flicting interests can stand, and the next great period 
of education through which we must pass is the defini- 
tion of this ground, so that public opinion and the 
business practices of the country may be in cordial 
accord; the one sustaining and justifying the other, 
and a thorough codperation established. Let us hope 
that it will not require another period of twenty years 
for such a thorough study and discussion of the sub- 
ject as may be necessary to accomplish this end. 





INAUGURATES NOVEL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 21.—The Oconto Lumber Com- 
pany, of Oconto, Wis., has inaugurated a novel campaign 
for safeguarding the lives of its employees. With the 
codperation of its men the number of accidents and in- 
juries has been cut down by about 75 percent. Each 
month a new committee is placed in charge of the work 
of protecting the men in the sawmill. This committee 
regularly suggests improvement, which it is believed, will 
further guard the men from suffering injuries or possibly 
accidents that might cost them their lives. All injuries, 
no matter how slight, must be reported to the offices of 
the company and medical attendance is furnished regard- 
less of how small the injury may be. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 


The National Woman Suffrage Association March 16 
offered prizes aggregating $500 to artists for the best ten 
posters for suffrage window display and billboards in a 
competition to end October 1. A prize of $25 was offered 
for a slogan of not more than five words. 

The bill designed to provide military training in the public 
schools of New Jersey was defeated by the Senate, 13 to 6, 
March 16. 

The Salvation Army’s famous bread line in Cooper Square, 
New York, will be abolished, it was announced March 18, 
because the army has become convinced that the men who 
compose it are beggars who do not wish to work. 

Compulsory military training in public schools at Hoboken, 
N. J., was decided upon at a meeting of the board of educa- 
tion March 20. 

An explosion at the storage magazine of the American 
Glycerin Company near Spencerville, Ohio, March 20 wrecked 
many buildings in that village and broke windows at Lima, 
Findlay and other cities fifty miles distant. No fatalities 
were reported. 

William Patterson Stevens, who was born in Fort Dear- 
born, in Chicago, May ‘25, 1832—the day on which Chief 
Blackhawk threatened to attack the fort—and the last sur- 
aad in Chicago’s first born, died at Hancock, Wis., March 

0. 


J. P. Morgan, head of the banking house of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., who arrived at New York March 19 from Liverpool, 
denied the report that a new loan to the Allies was being 
arranged by him and said that the resources created by the 
last loan were not exhausted. 

Declaration that Illinois can furnish more than its quota 
of national guard and will gladly do so if the President sum- 
mons the guard for border patrol duty has been made by 
Adjt. Gen. Frank S. Dickinson, of Illinois, to the War Depart- 
ment. 

What American gas manufacturers can do to help Uncle 
Sam in war time was one of the principal subjects of discus- 
sion at the twelfth annual convention of the Illinois Gas 
Association, which met at Chicago March 22 and 23. 

Thomas Taggart was appointed United States senator to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Benjamin F. 
Shively by Governor Ralston, of Indiana, March 20. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries made 
net earnings of $24,821,408 in 1915, as compared with 
$9,649,667 in 1914, an increase of nearly 260 percent. 

The White Star liners Baltic, Cedric and Adriatic, carry- 
ing 2,500 Canadian troops each, will start soon from Halifax 
for England under a convoy of torpedo boat destroyers. 

The first installment of the annual report of the General 
Education Board founded by John D. Rockefeller, made 
public March 19, shows that since its organization and up 
to June 20, 1915, the board had appropriated directly $16,- 
862,147.71. The report shows the value of the board’s re- 
sources, supplied by John D. Rockefeller, to be $33,958,848, 
of which $30,918,063.80 is general endowment. 

Tom Karl, an opera singer known throughout this country 
and Europe, died at Rochester, N. Y., March 19. . 

Germany is seeking peace with its enemies and has inti- 
mated to the United States that peace proposals may not be 
inaeceptable within the near future, according to special 
Washington dispatches to the New York Evening Post. 

Cole Younger, famous outlaw of Missouri-Kansas_ border 
days, but of late years a devout church attendant and peace- 
ful citizen, died at Lees Summit, Mo., March 21 at the age 
of 72 years. 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company was convicted by 
a Federal jury at Trenton, N. J., March 16 of soliciting, 
acc pting and receiving rebates from the Central Railroad 
Coupany, of New Jersey. The maximum fine possible under 
the verdict is $540,000, but the jury recommended mercy. 

With an aerial parade of military aeroplanes, headed by 
forr record-holding aviators, as one of the features, the 
Pscama-California International Exposition at San Diego. 
Coi., was dedicated March 18. It will be the second year of 
the exposition. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in an address at Lynn, 
Moss., March 16, criticised the foreign policy of the Wilson 
A‘ministration, declaring that because of its constant waver- 
Ing it had cost the lives of many more Americans than would 
have been involved in an early, firm effort to preserve peace. 


Alan R. Hawley, president of the Aero Club of America, 
March 21 officially approved the movement to secure the 


location of an army aviation camp in Chicago. He said 
every well trained and equipped aviator is worth a thousand 
soldiers and an army or navy not well equipped with aero- 
planes is doomed. 

A ball of yarn, lighted and thrown by a boy into dry 
grass in a vacant lot, started a conflagration in Nashville, 
Tenn., March 22, which swept thirty-five residence blocks. 
The loss is estimated at $1,500,000. 

Govérnor Bilbo of Mississippi March 17 signed a Dill, 
effective in sixty days, prohibiting all forms of liquor adver- 
tising in that State. 


The J. A. McEachern Company, of Seattle and Astoria, 
March 17 completed final details for a $300,000 shipyard at 
Astoria, Ore. A frontage of 1,200 feet on Yaung’s Bay has 
been acquired and ground will be broken soon for the 


ways. 
Washington 
Total receipts of the internal revenue bureau last year 
from all sources, including income tax, was about $415,000,- 
000 and this year officials expect the total to be somewhere 
near $480,000,000. 


Thomas A. Edison told the House Navy Committee March 
15 that with a fully equipped Federal research laboratory, 
with facilities for standardization, machine parts of subma- 
rines and aeroplanes should be built in fifteen days. He 
said United States should appropriate liberally for such a 
laboratory as recommended by the Navy Advisory Board of 
Civilian Experts. 


An official prediction that the Panama Canal will be open 
by April 15 for the passage of deepdraft vessels was an- 
nounced March 15 by the War Department. 


Count von Bernstorff, the German ambasador, formally 
notified the State Department March 16 that no German 
submarine was concerned in the sinking of the Norwegian 
bark Silius from which ‘seven American members of the crew 
were rescued. 


The Senate March 16 passed Senator Poindexter’s_ bill, 
appropriating $2,065,000 to equip the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard for construction of battleships. 

The Navy Department, it was announced March 15, has 
installed a wireless direction finder at the naval radio station 
at North Truro, Mass. The finder was perfected by Fred- 
erick Kolster, a wireless expert in the United States Bureau 
of Standards, and is designed to indicate the direction and 
distance from which a message comes. Tests have shown 
the instrument’s bearings within two degrees of correct. 


The War Department received March 20 an official report, 
explaining that difficulty of loading in darkness was re- 
sponsible for the failure to work of two of the four weapons 
of the Thirteenth cavalry’s machine gun troop in the fight 
with Villa and his bandits at Columbus, N. M. 

The levy of an additional $100,000,000 upon the larger in- 
comes of the nation is assured, according to a complete 
canvass of the Democratic membership of the House. 

Figures published March 20 by the Department of Com- 
merce show that the European war has taken from the sea 
more than 2,000 merchant vessels of nearly 4,000,000 ton- 
nage. Germany with 600 vessels sunk, captured or detained, 
heads the list of Iosers. 

The first week’s recruiting under the recent resolution 
authorizing the enlistment of 20,000 men to bring the regu- 
lar army up to its full fighting strength, has added about 500 
to the ranks. This number was accepted from among more 
than 2,000 applicants for enlistment. 

The Navy Department announced March 20 the rapidly 
approaching completion at the Washington navy yard of the 
most advanced type of seaplane which the American navy 
has attempted. The navy has also contracted for the first 
kite balloon in the service and this will be delivered shortly. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which is making an inves- 
tigation into the petroleum industry of the United States, 
will report within sixty days on the gasoline problem and 
situation. 

Announcement was made by the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Statés of America at 
Washington March 21 that the crganization has started a 
campaign to “awaken Congress to the immediate necessity of 
commercial preparedness for the trade war for foreign mar- 
kets which will follow the close of the European struggle.” 


The Senate by a vote of 58 to 23 March 21 passed the 
Tillman hill, which authorizes the construction or purchase 
of a Government armor plate plant at a cost of $11,000,000. 


The House March 20 defeated two amendments to the 
Hav army bill, offered by Representative Kahn of Cali- 
fornia and Representative Crago of Pennsylvania. The Kahn 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


amendment provided for an increase in the regular army to 
220,000. The Hay bill increases it only to 140,000. “The 
Crago amendment instructed the President to increase the 
army to 200,000 by recruiting immediately 60,000 men for 
one year’s service with the colors and five in the reserve. 

The Senate March 22 passed Senator Chamberlain’s bill 
to double the number of cadets at the West Point Military 
Academy. 


Senator Sherman, of Illinois, introduced in the Senate 
March 22 a resolution authorizing the president to call for 
50,000 volunteers for Mexican service. 

The United States shipped 678,443 horses and mules, 
worth $131,914,000, to Europe for the Allied armies in the 
last year and a half, according to export figures assembled 
March 17 in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 


Foreign 

Gilbert Ballet, the famous French neurologist, is dead. 

Prince Regent Alexander informed the United Press March 
20 that Serbia has lost nearly 1,000,000 of her 5,000,000 
people through death by the sword, by starvation or in the 
recent typhus epidemic. 

Premier Radoslavoff, of Bulgaria, was attacked by a 
would-be assassin while riding in an open carriage in Sofia 
March 20, according to dispatches from Rome and Paris, 

Admiral Alfred von 'Tirpitz, German minister of marine, 
has retired on account of illness and Admiral von Capelle, 
director of the administration department of the admiralty, 
has been appointed his successor. 


The Rev. Stopford Augustus Brooke, well known author, 
died at Ewhurst, Surrey, England, March 18. Many of his 
works dealt with theology. 


A German air fleet on the afternoon of March 19 shelled 
five British towns on the east coast of Kent, killing nine 
persons and wounding thirty-one. Three of the seaplanes 
escaped, but the fourth was brought down by a British flyer. 


Sixty-five British, French and Belgian seaplanes attacked 
Zeebrugge, the German submarine and seaplane base, and the 
Belgian town of Houltade March 20, causing much damage. 
Fifty armored fighting planes convoyed the bomb bearing air- 
craft to the Belgian towns to engage enemy airmen. The 
British admiralty announced all the Allied aeroplanes re- 
turned safely, but one Belgian officer was wounded. 


The resignation of Alexi Khvostoff, Russian minister of 
‘the interior, has been announced in an imperial ukase. Pre 
mier Sturmer has been assigned the portfolio, asuming its 
duties in addition to those of the premiership. 


Field Marshal Earl Kitchener, British secretary of state 
for war, issued an army order March 19, announcing that 
the king had authorized the formation of a corps entitled 
the royal defense corps, with pay the same as that of regular 
infantry. The object of the order is believed to be the re- 
cruiting of married men. 


Between March 1 and March 18 nineteen hostile ships of 
the entente Allies, aggregating 40,000 tons, have been sunk, 
according to a well informed Berlin authority. 


The French torpedo boat destroyer Renaudin has been 
sunk in the Adriatic by a submarine. Three officers, among 
whom were the commandant, and four of the crew were lost. 
Two officers and thirty-four of the crew were rescued by a 
French torpedo boat which accompanied the Renaudin. 

Russian forces entered Ispaham, the old capital of Persia, 
March 19, according to a dispatch from Teheran received at 
London. 

The debate of the British House of Commons was con- 
eluded March 21 on the army estimates for 4,000,000 men 
and the vote was agreed upon. Walter H. Long, president 
of the local Government board, denied that compulsion was 
an attempt at Prussianism in England. 

Great Britain's annual income has increased by $3,000,- 
000,000 since the beginning of the war, declared Sir George 
Paish, the well known financial authority, in a lecture at 
London March 2i on war finance before the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, and the total now had reached $15,000,000,000. 

The American punitive expedition, under General Pershing, 
March 20 reached Cruces, Mexico, only a few miles north of 
Namiquipa, according to the latest advices, but whether the 
Americans have come into contact with Villa’s men was not 
known March 28. Carranza troops are reported to have 
fought with Villa’s men at Nimaquina. The Carranza garri- 
son under General Herrera at Chihuahua City is reported 
to have revolted and gone over to Villa. It is also reported 
that Felix Diaz, leader of the new counter revolution 
against Carranza, marched against Puebla with 5,000 men 
and captured the city. 
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SAYS WALNUT IS PLENTIFUL 


Hardwood Manufacturer Declares that Despite War 
Prices Are No Higher 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 20.—That there is still 
plenty of American walnut to supply the demand both 
at home and abroad, in spite of lamentations to the con- 
trary, is the declaration of Haines Egbert, president 
of the Sanders & Egbert Company, manufacturer of 
hardwood lumber at Goshen, Ind. Mr. Egbert was in 
Grand Rapids this week to confer with manufacturers 
regarding the coming season’s business. 

Lhe Sanders & Egbert Company a little more than a 
year ago purchased the Makemson tract of walnut near 
Danville, [l., which contained about 700,000 feet of 
black walnut. In addition to a modern mill the com- 
pany has installed a steam drying system. 

Said Mr. Egbert: 

_In spite of the big demand for walnut, prices are not so 
high as in former years. For the better grade we now get 
about $190 per 1,000 feet, while the lower grades of thin 
lumber may be bought as low as $110 per 1,000 feet. Of 
course there is a still cheaper grade for smaller work that 
can be bought for as low as 38 cents a foot. The price of 
walnut today is about what mahogany was when the war 
first started. ; 

American walnut is highly prized in Great Britain and 
the German Empire. The Hamburg market is best known 
and largest because it provides all Germany and Austrian 
and Russian markets. ‘This demand is practically shut off 
now, however, and practically all the walnut is being used 
in the United States. 


MORE MILLS REPORT CUT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Reports received by 
the United States Forest Service up to today trom saw- 
mills cutting 5,000,000 feet and over in either 1915 or 
1914 in the States east of the Rocky Mountains give 
the following comparisons: 



























1915 1914 
Production of 
Number of Production Same Mills 
State. Mills. M Feet. M Feet. 
MEMOMBES ceccccecese 66 1,164,208 1,216,775 
ML: Sisatesea + 94,551 76,542 
IE vivic6'+ ¥ic en's ee 5% 67 1,441,541 1,408,607 
ee Sree 148 3,169,464 3,302,920 
DL ss sniesewes 90 1,399,579 1,471,404 
BARDOT 2c ccccsces : 2 615,208 685,889 
EROUEEED 060 ce sees ease 28 283,464 329,765 
a 54 716,097 
South Carolina ...... 35 442,419 
North Carolina ...... 71 742,495 
a ae ee 32 408,976 
West Virginia ....... 63 711,691 
Pennsy!vauia ........ 19 267,887 
NT er 16 118,043 
i eee 26 174,010 
le 12 100,319 
DERE. 65020000 e0 75 827,299 1,036,412 
SEEDED. css seuececs 74 1,017,084 1,169,687 
ey 36 963,914 1,214,377 
BERERNS 26 cc ccvrceosscrs 39 375,548 365,465 
Se ae 6 118,007 90,824 
Western States ...... 248 6,027,552 6,141,984 
i ee re 1,251 21,179,356 22,331,319 





WILL PROCEED WITH ERECTION OF MILL 


Rip Lake, Wis., March 21.—George N. Harder, gen- 
eral manager of the Rib Lake Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from New York city, where on last Tuesday he at- 
tended a meeting of the board of directors of his com- 
pany at which it was unanimously decided to proceed 
with the construction at once of a new mill at this place. 
The company expects to have a mechanical engineer here 
the latter part of this week for the purpose of taking 
measurements and preparing the necessary plans. 

Mr. Harder says the new mill will be a modern plant 
in every respect with a capacity of 30,000,000 feet annu- 
ally and it is the intention to speed the work of con- 
struction as rapidly as possible in order that there may 
be no unnecessary delay in getting the mill completed 
and in operation. If there are no unlooked for obstacles 
encountered the company expects to have the mill in 
operation by August 1. 





LUMBERMEN PLEAD NOT GUILTY 


Indicted Philadelphians Held in Bail—Postal Inspectors 
Claim Very Complete Case 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 20.—Seven of the indicted 
lumbermen charged by the postal authorities with 
operating a huge lumber swindle appeared before Judge 
Dickinson today and entered pleas of not guilty. The 
first five appeared this morning, among them being some 
of those who gave themselves up after the arrest of 
three supposed leaders last week. Those appearing first 
were George Hull Dalrymple, said by the inspectors to 
be the head of the combination; James N. Holloway, 
his son James D. Holloway, J. R. Weaver and R. H. 
Ashley. Dalrymple had been held in jail in default of 
$3,500 bail and his attorney succeeded today in having 
the bail reduced to $1,000, the same as that of the 
others. Later in the day Thomas G. Wescott and J. B. 
Miller entered their pleas. All were held in bail for the 
trial, which will probably be held some time in June, 
and in the meantime there will be no further lumber 
transactions among lumbermen by the men indicted 
unless arrangements are made with the postal authorities. 

As prognosticated in last week’s report in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, all but the three were found to be 
tools and were found to be less responsible for the harm 
done, mostly to small mill owners in the South, who 
were not in a position to look them up or fight their 
claims for offset of prices ete. Reports from injured 
parties were still being received today and it is possible 
that in the note-switching operations other lumbermen 


may be drawn into the affair. Two errors were in the 
original indictment, one of which was the name Stone 
Harbor Lumber Company, which should have been Stone 
River, and the other was that Sieghart should have 
been Siebert. Nothing will be done in his case, as he is 
found to be an office boy whose name was used. Weaver 
is found to be a live stock salesman who worked for 
the lumbermen a month or two and went back to his old 
job, and Ashley had nothing to do with it recently ex- 
cept to give accommodation notes, which, when met at 
all, were met by others than himself, Miller was given 
as the president of the Colonial company, but is not 
supposed to have been active. The postal inspectors 
claim to have a very complete case against the leaders 
of the combination and developments may come very 
rapidly. 


TEST TREATED FIR FOR WATER PIPE 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 18.—Experiments are being 
conducted by the bureau of physical research at the lab- 
oratory of the Forest Service at the University of Wash- 
ington to ascertain the possibility of using creosoted fir 
staves in water pipe, where the water is to be used for 
domestic purposes. The staves are being subjected to 
a process of treatment whereby the oil will be retained 
in the cells of the wood and not contaminate the water 
passing through the pipes. The results of these experi- 
ments will be awaited with interest, and if it is found 
that creosoted lumber can be used for the construction 
of water pipes, one of the strong arguments against the 
wooden pipes will be removed, as the life of the wood 
would be doubled in this way and steel and concrete, be- 
cause of their greater cost, would be removed as possible 
competitors. 


SNOW TWENTY-EIGHT INCHES DEEP 


CARLISLE, WASH., March 19.—Commenting on the snow 
scene at one of the mill plants in the Pacific North- 
west reproduced on page 34 of the March 4 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, A. P. Sprague, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Copalis Lumber Company at Carlisle, says 








STARTS NOVEL BUILDING SCHEME 


Chicago Architect, in Co-operation with Milwauk:e 
Concern, Plans Homes Within Reach of All 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 21.—Frank Lloyd Wrigitt, 
the Chicago architect, has chosen Milwaukee as his stit- 
ing point for a building scheme that may ultimately 
elude all America, The Arthur L. Richards Company, 
of Milwaukee, with the codperation of the Radelii‘e 
Manufacturing Company, interior finish concern of West 
Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee, is now erecting half a 
dozen houses at Twenty-second Avenue and Burnhain 
Street that will embody Mr. Wright’s ideas of desiga, 
light, ventilation, arrangement and the unit system of 
building. These homes, to be erected according to tiie 
plans of the well known architect, will be of the bunga- 
low type, and the cost will be within the means of every 
man, whether he be a laborer or a capitalist. Beauty 
by means of line, rather than ornament, plenty of wiu- 
dows for sunlight and ventilation, are to be some of the 
features of the homes planned by Mr. Wright. 

The Arthur L. Richards Company, of Milwaukee, will 
have general charge of the project in Milwaukee. The 
Radcliffe Manufacturing Company is furnishing the 
sash, doors and general interior finish for the Wright 
homes that have been started and the Landeck Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee, will furnish the rough building 
timber. 

It is understood that the Chicago architect has sketched 
out twenty-eight designs setting forth his main ideas 
and these are now being translated into building terms 
in the office of the Richards concern in Milwaukee. The 
designs include homes for the man who gets $2 a day 
and for the man who has $10,000 a year to spend. One 
design provides for a house 24x36 feet, one story high. 
In this house Mr. Wright would place a large living 
room and dining room, two bedrooms, kitchen, hall, 
bathroom, pantry, sun parlor and conservatory. The 
house contains only one outside door. This leads to a 
hallway, from which practically every part of the home 
can be reached. Each bedroom contains five windows and 
in the large living room there are rows of windows on 
each of three sides. The 











kitchen is built like a great 
cabinet, where a place is 
provided for everything that 
the housewife will want. In 
the roof is a large ventilator 
for the escape of all cooking 
odors. Said Arthur I. Rich- 
ards: 


a cost no greater than that of 
the inconvenient, unmodern 
little boxes that are sometimes 
built for workingmen. The 
workingman’s home needs all 
the conveniences, labor and 
time-saving arrangements and 
the hygienic qualities of the 
home erected for a rich man. 
If this can be given him at a 
cost within his reach, it will 
mean a long step in the ad- 
vancement of the great body 
of our citizens. 


Another type of house is 








UNUSUAL WINTER SCENE AT A WASHINGTON STATE MILL PLANT 


that the Lord has been showing a lot of partiality or 
else that picture was taken before the snow really went 
to work. Attached is a picture of the dock of the Copalis 
Lumber Company as it appeared on February 4, 1916, 
when the snow was 28 inches deep. The mill of the 
Copalis Lumber Company is practically at sea level, and 
the picture will give some idea of the tremendous fall 
of snow that covered everything in this vicinity. 





SHINGLES’ DURABILITY PROVED 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from the Re- 
liance Lumber & Timber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., an 
especially interesting circular in advocacy of the wooden 
shingle. In 1883 a house was built at La Conner, Wash- 
ington Territory, now the State of Washington, and the 
roof was made of red cedar shingles. This was thirty- 
three years ago. The roof was taken off the other day 
in order to remodel the house, and between the sheath- 
ing and the shingles about two-thirds of the way up 
the roof was found a bill which was accidentally covered 
by the shingles when the roof was laid. The bill was 
dated November 8, 1883, and the fact that the writing 
thereon was just as legible as the day it was written 
proves conclusively that not a drop of moisture had 
penetrated the red cedar shingle roof in all the thirty- 
three years it had been in service. These facts, together 
with pictures of the house and one of the shingles still 
in a perfect state of preservation, as well as a reproduc- 
tion of the bill found beneath the shingles, are all illus- 
trated in the circular. The circular also reproduces 
‘*How to Make a 40-Year Shingle Roof,’’ a compilation 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from seventy-eight letters 
on the ‘subject. 





Exports of wood, lumber and other manufactures of 
wood and lumber from the United States during Decem- 
ber 1915 amounted to $5,200,000, while during December, 
1914, the same exports amounted to only $3,000,000. Dur- 
ing the twelve months ended December, 1915, these ex- 
ports amounted to $55,300,000, but during the twelve 
months ended December, 1914, they amounted to 
$75,000,000. 


designed for the family that 
lives on a moderate salary, 
where the housewife does her 
own work. The same principles of construction apply 
here. 

In all of Mr. Wright’s designs the roofs of the 
houses, instead of having the heavy, overhanging eaves 
of the ordinary bungalow, have eaves that are nearly on 
a level, so that they do not interfere with the lighting 
of the upper windows. : 

Instead of being built on high foundations, the houses 
are only slightly raised above the ground. The entrance 
is generally at the side, the porch being so arranged that 
it gives the greatest privacy. One of Mr. Wright’s aims 
is to bring the yard into the house, so to speak, to make 
it truly a part of the home. 

Contrary to report, these novel Wright cottages will 
not be of concrete, according to Arthur L. Richards, 
head of the Arthur L. Richards Company. ‘‘In the 
erection of these homes we are not drifting away from 
the use of lumber,’’ said Mr. Richards. ‘‘The exterior 
will be of stucco, but with wooden construction.’’ 





SERVES A CENTURY AND A HALF 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 21.—Celebrating one’s golden 
wedding in a log house that was built long enough ago 
to do duty for three successive fifty-year anniversaries 
may be a novelty, but it serves to show what wood will 
do in buildings of all descriptions. This log house stands 
in Blairsville, Pa., and was there when it answered for 
a blockhouse to withstand Indian attacks. The house was 
built in 1771. The present occupants are Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kinnan, who at their late celebration gathered 
about them their sons and daughters and twenty-five 
grandchildren and celebrated for several days. The old 
house is now a curiosity and is likely to do duty for 
some time yet. It would be interesting to know how 
much outlay had been necessary in the matter of roofing 
and other repairs, but it is safe to say that it ig much 
less than would be the case with hard material structures, 
for they would have fallen down in their time in the 
moist and trying atmosphere of this section of the 
country. 


This house can be erected at ° 
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ARE PROUD OF RECORD CUT 


Force of Hilton-Dodge pane Challenge All Other 
Mills to Beat 3,020,000-Foot Cut 


Wicctns, S. C., March 20.—The entire force of the 
Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company’s mill at this place, 
from the superintendent to the office boy, is elated 
over the figures showing the cut for January, during 
which month the mill ran twenty-four and one-half 
days and eut approximately 3,020,000 feet of lumber 
all of which was in 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 stock. During 
the whole month the mill lost not a moment’s time on 
account of machinery being broken down. All of the 
loos used at the mill are in 16-foot iengths, and noth- 
ing but boards and planks is cut, the largest material 
manutactured being 3-inch. The equipment consists of 
two single band saws, one resaw and two edgers. 

That E. A. Morgan, the stevedore, has an efficient 
force of men was proved when in one day 170,000 feet 
of 4/4 edge box pine was loaded. The plant is on the 
Cheehaw River and most of the shipments are made 
on barges. An officer of the company said that from 
the superintendent to the office boy the entire force 
reads the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN every week and is 
glad to get it. M. A. Waring is superintendent of the 
plant; S. J. Bernhardt is the cashier; A. C. Smith, 
assistant eashier and bookkeeper; E. M. Wallace is 
mill foreman; while the sawyers who made this cut are 
W. H. Coppick, C. A. Castle and William Bradley; 
J. W. Causey is the filer and James Stiles his assistant. 
The men on the force all think that is a remarkable 
showing and are proud of it. If there is a mill, of 
similar size and equipment, anywhere in this part of 
the country which has a cut to equal this one they 
want to hear about it. 


IS GASOLINE TO BE DISPLACED ? 


Practical, Low Cost Substitute Is Promised—How the 
New Fuel Is Made 





MapIsoN, WIs., March 20.—In New York automobile 
owners are paying from 27 to 30 cents a gallon for 
gasoline. In Madison a substitute is being produced 
at from 13 to 20 cents a gallon. 

For the last three years the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Howard F. Weiss, director, has been conducting 
experiments in the production of grain alcohol, the 
best substitute for gasoline. A few days ago Mr. 
Weiss announced that the experiments have proved 
conclusively that grain alcohol will be the twentieth 
century competitor of gasoline. Under the improved 
process in operation at the laboratory satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained. Mr. Weiss is submitting 
technical details of his observations to the Govern- 
ment and to two large industrial firms that plan build- 
ing factories for the production of grain alcohol on 
this process. 

Today the market price of grain alcohol is 55 cents 
a gallon. With the new process the laboratory has 
estimated production at 13 to 20 cents a gallon. Even 
if alcohol is sold at the current market price of gaso- 
line the margin of profit is considerable on a gallon. 

Grain aleohol can be obtained from any kind of 
wood, but pine or spruce is the best. Western larch 
Is also exceptionally good, according to Mr. Weiss. 
From this partieular wood, which grows abundantly 
in Moutana and Idaho, the laboratory has obtained 
thirty-five gallons of alcohol from one ton of larch 
sawdust. In another instance from one ton of saw- 
dust 25 gallons of 95 percent alcohol were produced. 

The lumber cut annually in the United States 
amounts to about 40,000,000,000 feet. Using only 
the sawmill waste which is consumed in burners or 
lost entirely, Mr. Weiss estimates that 500,000,000 gal- 
lons of grain aleohol can be manufactured. He said: 


There is no doubt in my mind but that the production of 
alcohol will develop into a big industry. The advantages in 
favor of alcohol for power purposes are manifold. When you 
take petroleum, which makes gasoline and oils, from the 
ground it is lost forever. Trees multiply. If Henry Ford 
makes good on his promise to produce farm tractors at low 
cost, the present consumption of gasoline will be accelerated 
to an astonishing degree. I believe all the oil wells in this 
country have been exploited. Mexican oil wells are not ideal 
for producing other combustible liquids than lubricating oils. 

You cannot run an automobile so far on a gallon of alcohol 
as you can on gasoline with the present make of engine, but 
With alteration of the engines so they will be stronger to 
stand a higher explosive compression, the thermal energy of 
alcohol equals that of gasoline. Alcohol is safer to handle, 
forms no carbon on the spark plugs, has no smoke, and is 
Not offensive, 

The process used at the laboratory as explained by 
the dir-ctor is an improvement on the Danish method 
discove ‘ed in 1898. It is substantially this: 

Mill waste is run through hog machines that chop 
the weod into fine sawdust. The sawdust is then 


dumpexi into a digester, an iron cylinder to which is 
admitte] a weak solution of sulphuric acid. The 
cylinde:s are then filled with live steam at a pressure 
of 120 sounds for twenty minutes. The action of the 
Steam «nd acid breaks up the cellulose in the wood 
and couverts it into sugars. The sugars are worked 
rng ‘he sawdust and the result is a sugar water ex- 


th This water extract is treated with yeast and 
® yield is aleohol. The product is then put into 

—" Stills and refined to almost 100 percent purity. 
here is no difference between alcohol obtained from 

Wood and that obtained from grain. 

p At present there is only one grain alcohol manu- 
acturing plant in the country. This is located at 


Georgetown, S. C. Heretofore the growth of the in- 
dustry has been retarded by wildcat schemes but es- 
pecially by lack of definite knowledge regarding the 
technical process. 

Since Congress has been considering an investiga- 
tion into the high price of gasoline, and since a resolu- 
tion is now before the House of Representatives to 
formulate the necessary plan by which the Govern- 
ment can manufacture gasoline, it is probable that the 
Federal authorities will take cognizance of this work 
successfully carried out by the laboratory. The Ritt- 
man process, by which it is said gasoline can be pro- 
duced cheaper, relies on natural production of crude 
oils and eventually these will be exhausted. Alcohol, 
on the other hand, can be manufactured so long as 
there is wood. 





SHOW A WONDER IN WOODWORK 
Reproduction of Louis XVI Desk, Hand Carved, Shown 


at Panama-California Exposition 


San Dizco, Cau., March 18.—Among the many novel 
exhibits to be seen at the Panama-California Interna- 
tional Exposition in this city this year is a wonderful 
piece of carved and inlaid woodworking that has been 
placed in a prominent spot in the southern California 
counties’ building. It is a reproduction of a Louis XVI 
desk, after David Rongten, and is the handiwork of Wil- 
liam Konnerth and George Forke, who live at Watts, a 
suburb of Los Angeles. These two men have been work- 
ing on the desk for four years, and had expected to have 
it completed in time to show it at the San Francisco 
fair, but were unable to finish it until recently. 

The desk is 9 feet 4 inches in height, 4 feet 6 inches 

















REPRODUCTION OF LOUIS XVI DESK MADE OF OVER 
FORTY KINDS OF WOOD! ON EXHIBITION AT PANA- 
MA-CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


in width and 33 inches deep. The main part of it is of 
mahogany, but in the handsome inlaid work and decora- 
tions there are two score varieties of wood used, besides 
ivory and mother-of-pearl. 

The original of the desk is in the National Museum in 
Vienna, Austria. The subjects on the base represent 
‘¢Painting,’’ ‘‘ Architecture’? and ‘‘Sculpture.’’?~ On 
the drop-leaf ‘‘Music’’ is represented by an early or- 
chestra, three violinists, a cellist and a flutist. The pan- 
els of the cabinet represent ‘‘Commerce,’’ Science’’ and 
‘‘Literature.’’ The top of the desk is used as a clock- 
ease. A value of $6,000 is placed on the’ desk. 





PANAMA CANAL MAY OPEN SOON 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—In connection with 
the announcement of the acting governor of the Panama 
Canal made March 15 to the effect that the canal may be 
open to vessels with a draft of 30 feet and under April 
15, Earl I. Brown, Major of the Corps of United States 
Engineers, located here, has issued a statement to the 
effect that no vessel of less draft than 30 feet will be 
permitted to go through the canal before April 15, on 
which date unless unforeseen difficulties arise the canal 
will be open to all vessels with draft of 30 feet or less. 
At present it is impossible to say when a further notice 
will be issued, fixing more definitely the date on which 
the canal will be opened. Major Brown suggests that 
if any further specific details regarding the situation at 
the Isthmus are desired a cable inquiry be made of the 
officials on the Isthmus, addressing ‘‘ Pancanal.’’ 





STUDY WOOD’S USES BY MAIL 


State College of Washington Offers Correspondence 
Course in “Lumber and Its Uses” 


PULLMAN, WaASH., March 18.—Recognizing that no 
other natural resource is in more general use and that 
no other material requires more special knowledge than 
wood, and that in spite ot this a notable lack of in- 
formation exists regarding the properties of wood,’ the 
extension department of the State College of Washing: 
ton, at this place, announces through the Department 
ot Forestry a new correspondence study course in 
**Lumber and Its Uses.’’ ‘Lhis course, which has been 
prepared by one of the best authorities on the subject 
in the country, is designed especially to help lumber 
dealers, contractors, carpenters -and others connected 
with woodworking industries, and is given with a full 
appreciation of the importance of these industries to 
the State of Washington. <A specially prepared text 
book and other printed matter will be used, and the 
questions are planned so as to bring out the most im- 
portant point of the topics considered. 

Enrollment may begin at any time and the work may 
be completed anytime within a year from the date of 
registration. The ten assignments included in the course 
are as follows: ‘‘The Structure of Wood,’’ ‘‘The 
Physical Properties of Wood,’’ ‘‘Standard Grades and 
Sizes,’’ ‘‘Structural Timbers,’’ ‘‘Seasoning and Pres- 
ervation of Woou,’’ ‘‘Paints and Stains,’’ ‘‘ Lumber 
Prices,’?’? ‘‘Cost of Wood Construction,’’ ‘‘ Specific 
Uses of Woods,’’ and ‘‘Selection of Materials.’’ 

The terms are $5 and the fee includes not only the 
text books and all reference material, but alsv the cor- 
rection and returns of answers to the questions sent in 
by students, Checks should be made payable to the 
State College of Washington, and those desiring further 
information should address the extension department 
of the State college, Pullman, Wash. 





HOMES FOR RURAL TEACHERS FAVORED 


Association Proposes Building ‘‘Teacherages’’—Gov- 
ernment and Rockefeller Foundation Co-operate 


The largest and most. universal social service scheme 
in the history of the United States, a plan affecting 
every hamlet in the land, was instituted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association when it proposed 
to build a home for every rural school teacher in 
America. Through the Bureau of Education the United 
States Government has codperated in this plan, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation has approved it and is giving 
$25,000 to foster the work with a probability that more 
will come later. As a result of the Government codper- 
ation the little brochure entitled ‘‘ Teachers’ Cottages,’’ 
by R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was published and 
is being sent to every county superintendent of schools 
in America. <A review of this brochure appeared in 
a former issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Louisiana will be the first State in which the plan 
will be tried out, and a thorough investigation of con- 
ditions in that State preceded the anaouncement of the 
association, which has not yet formulated its plans for 
pushing this new department of public service by 
actually assisting schools to build homes for their 
teachers. However, this philanthropic enterprise is 
under way, and the association expects to have its 
plans ready for announcement in a, few weeks. 

Among the most ardent advocates of the movemeat 
are President R. H. Dowman, of New Orleans, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Di- 
rectors W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., and E. G. 
Schwartz, of Burton, La. The success of such build- 
ings in a few isolated parts of their home State has 
convinced them that it is a good social investment for 
the entire nation as well as for Louisiana. 

This proposal to build cottages for teachers all over 
the United States follows out the idea that has been 
successfully carried out by the State of Washington. 
At present on account of unsatisfactory living condi- 
tions anibitious school teachers leave rural schools as 
soon as possible, going to city institutions. This re- 
sults in rural schools having only the youngest and 
most inexperienced teachers, whereas because country 
schools have less equipment than city chools they should 
have as good if not better teachers than those in 
the cities. 

In his little booklet Mr. Kellogg urges that the 
teachers’ cottages, or as he calls them, ‘‘teacherages,’’ 
should be models of sanitation, artistic. though inex- 
pensive, and so constructed that they may be not only 
homes, but real social centers for rural neighborhoods. 


PLAN BIG ENTERTAINMENT 


WicuitTa, KAn., March 21.—The wholesale and retail 
lumbermen of this city have decided to have their two- 
day entertainment for the material dealers of Kansas 
and Oklahoma the last week in April, but the exact dates 
have not been set. It will be the first entertainment of 
the kind ever held here and big preparations are made 
for it. The plan is to have every retailer in Oklahoma 
and Kansas invited and the prospects are that the crowd 
will be a large one. 

One of the features of the meeting is to be an address 
by L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., a director of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and _ widely 
known among lumbermen as a speaker. J. R. Moore- 
head, of Kansas City, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, also will attend the entertainment, 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been favored with ad- 
vanee proofs of a book now in press describing the 
standard cost finding system which has been developed 
by the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, of 1309 Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois, which was 
formally adopted by that organization September 15, 
1915. This is an extremely interesting little publication 
and its text is reproduced herewith in practically com- 
plete form, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN adding to the text 
some footnote comment in certain places. 

The Millwork Cost Information Bureau began its ex- 
istence as a cost committee on special work and has gradu- 
ally extended its sphere of activity. It now has a member- 
ship of one hundred sash, door and blind factories and 
mill work manufacturing plants which are divided into 
three classes of memberships. Its membership now covers 
territory from Denver to Chicago and from Duluth, 
Minn., to San Antonio, Texas, and it has recently ex- 
tended territory as far as Indianapolis, Ind. Within this 
territory its membership is open to concerns whose busi- 
ness is principally or largely the manufacture of mill- 
work, of course including large retail lumber institutions 
with millwork planing mills in connection therewith, but 
not including those whose purchase of millwork’ is the 
largest incident of their business and their manufactur- 
ing activities a sideline. 

The organization is also largely an interchange bureau 
for cost information whereby costs can be freely com- 
pared as between the members. The establishment of a 
standard cost system has been under consideration for 
some time and has now been well perfected, as evidenced 
by the issuance of this publication. About half of the 
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CHART No. 1 


present membership are already using this standard cost 
system. 
The text of the book follows herewith: 
Introduction 


The Standard Cost Finding System, adopted by the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau, is the result of the 
cooperation of its members. The methods used do not 
represent anyone’s individual ideas, but are the re- 
sult of careful thought and mature judgement, with a 
full appreciation of varying conditions encountered in 
the different organizations. Furthermore, the methods 
used are in accord with the best practices of account- 
ing. When you install the Standard Cost Finding Sys- 
tem every item of expense will be included in your 
cost, because the forms we provide itemize every pos- 
sible expenditure—and this we prove. 

In addition to actual expenditures, our system allows 
for interest on capital used at 6 percent. If the turn- 
over is three times per year, this only amounts 
to 2 percent of sales. It also allows for depreciation 
on buildings and equipment. If proper depreciation has 
been allowed prior to the time of installation, or if 
buildings and equipment are new, we allow the following 
amounts per year: 3 percent on brick buildings, 5 
percent on wood buildings, 10 percent on equipment. 

Any method of distributing expense to individual 
orders or operations that accounts for every item of 
expense incurred in the running of a business is worthy 
of much respect. On the other hand, no matter how 
fair the distribution may be to the various classes of 
product, a system that does not account for every dol- 
lar spent is very misleading, and, therefore, a dangerous 
proposition. 

When this work was started in February, 1914, we 
found there were very few methods in use in mill- 
work factories in the central West that accounted for 
all the expense, and none, in our opinion, where the 
distribution was fair to all classes of product. Even 
those cost systems which accounted for every dollar of 
expense incurred, charged certain classes of product 
with more than their just share of expense; and, of 
course, others with less. 

* Copyrighted 1915 by Millwork Cost Information Bureau. 
Republished by permission. 








Realizing that a standard cost finding system would 
be a great advantage to all concerns, we set out to 
adopt the best practical methods that would assign 
all classes of product their correct proportion of the 
expense, without burdening the business with too much 
detail. This has been no easy task and would have 
been impossible if those of our members who have spent 
thousands of dollars and years of time in perfecting 
their cost systems had not given us the opportunity of 
going over their systems in detail. 

Many cost systems charge Direct Material and Di- 
rect Labor to the individual job and distribute all the 
balance of the cost (Burden) equally to all classes of 
product. There are four methods commonly used. 

Method I 
Burden Equals 200 Percent of Direct Labor 
EXAMPLE No. 1 
1,000 Lineal Feet Molding 


inte SRRETARI Nc os cas op ch eG os es soe Nees > Sass e $15.00 
ee eee ee ee eee re. ee ee ee re 3.00 
Burden at 200 percent of labor..........-2.eescecee 6.00 

Ul ee ee Soares Te a, EE Ee PT TS ly 


EXAMPLE No, 2 
1 Book Case Pedestal 


DinncbanebertAl:. ..4-50%.505545056560 cadena rh an ean ewer $ 1.00 
Direct labor... 2.2... cece eee eee eee cette er eeeees 4.00 
Burden at 200 percent of labor..........++.es-eccees 8.00 
SSHRE cian cos oes SERRE SFO EAS Oe OSES eh eee SE $13.00 

By this method the burden on one _ pedestal 


using $1 worth of material is more than on 1,000 feet 
of molding, using $15 worth of material. Suppose Ex- 
ample No. 1 used mahogany in place of yellow pine, 
Material would value approxi- 

mately $75, and the Burden 

would still be $6. 

Method ITI 
Burden Equals 50 Percent of 








Material Value 
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Standard Cost-Finding System for Millwork’ } 


[By R. H. Browne, Secretary Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago] 


EXAMPLE No, 2 
1 Book Case Pedestal 


ON UNMIS 2 5 so ie Sg so og) 66 wg eM la ho ib wb Recess $1.00 
TRERE MIRO DE 51555 wise erers aise s 6 cle caretsleea nicole amieice< a 4,00 
—— 

WIRD es Feria va es a grb tes ts Sos os Jaya cd Va ae se ES RS a REST $5.00 
Burden at 40 percent of material and labor.......... 2.00 
SS BESS ae Ig Sop OG PI PO SST re: $7.00 


If the molding were mahogany (Example No. 1) the 
material would be approximately $75 and the Burden, 
49 percent of $78, equals $31.20, or $24 more than 
yeilow pine, Thus we see that the more expensive the 
material, the more the Burden, and where the materia] 
is a small factor of the cost (Example No. 2) the Bur. 
den is low. This method makes cabinet work too cheap, 

From the above it is apparent that no method of 
distributing all the Burden in one operation is correet 
for all classes of product. To provide a plan that 
would be correct yet practical, without burdening the 
business, was our problem. After examining practically 
all of the complete cost systems in operation today in 
the middle West and analyzing them with the help of 
expert cost accountants familiar with the theory and 
practice of cost finding in other industries, we have 
adopted the Standard Cost Finding System, which rep- 
resents the best from a dozen different systems. It is 
simple and effective and is based on common sense, 
Furthermore, although simplicity itself, it is so elastic 
it can be applied to the large operator as well as to the 
small mill. Only the smaller elements of cost are re- 
fined or changed to meet the varying conditions; the 
base or underlying principle is always the same. The 
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PLE No. 1 
1,000 Lineal Feet Molding 
Direct material Y. P...... $15.00 
Direct Tabor... ...< <0 +200 
Burden at 50 percent of 
ERMUPEERL: 5.0 cose es5o0% 7.50 





EXAMPLE No, 2 

= In Book Case Pedestal 

cost Direct material ....... 2000 1.00 

SPIRE MAINE Se ioe aa: 30 05 025-6 4.00 Acinad 

Burden at 50 percent of 
material ........-+.0+. 50 


oS PS Ie Se $ 5.50 

By this method, if the mold- 
ing (Example No. 1) is ma- 
hogany, the material would be 
approximately $75 and the Bur- 








den $37.50 in place of $7.50. 
The pedestal (Example No. 2) 
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is ridiculously low. This is not 
an extreme case of cabinet 
work. Practically all cabinet 
work would be too low. 
Method III 
Burden Equals $50 Per M of Material Used 
By this method molding and all machine work would 
be high and cabinet work low. The small footage in 
Example No. 2 (Pedestal) would result in a Burden 
as ridiculously low as Method II. 
Method IV 


Burden Equals 40 Percent of Direct Material and Direct 
Labor 


EXAMPLE No. 1 
1,000 Lineal Feet Molding 





DIGSCL MRARPER Wow 5 cose naan sion nce shee se One $15.00 
SR SRD Geka ae OM hae sue hau eka awe 3.00 
1 RE I eT Ee ee eae Re es $18.00 
Burden at 40 percent of material and labor.......... 1.2 
CSS SE ae ne eee eS ee eee $25.20 
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CHART No. 2 


only complicated work in our Standard Cost Finding 
System is done by our accountant when he installs the 
system. You can make a test in just as simple a man- 
ner as though you used one of the four incorrect meth- 
ods shown above. The forms which we provide make 
this possible. 

To those who are keeping costs our system fills a 
long-felt want, because it not only saves them consider 
able office work, but enables them to compare their find- 
ings with others who are distributing expense in the 
same way. To those who are keeping costs our system 
offers the best, practical methods in their simplest form, 
installed by experts specializing in the mill business, 
supervised from this office, and its findings checked 
up with the cost of others. 

In the following pages we show, first, the general out- 
line, giving the standard divisions of expense, and then 
the further refinements which are desirable and in some 
eases necessary to meet the varied conditions encoun- 
tered in larger factories. We recommend only the 
standard divisions of expense. You, yourself, with the 
help of our cost accountant, will have to determine the 
desirability of still further refinements. And remember 
this—the small mill which adopts merely the standard 
divisions of expense will be on a fair basis for com- 
parison with the large factory which uses different bur- 
dens for the various classes of product. 


‘*Knowledge is Power’’ 


‘¢Three-fourths of the mistakes that a man makes 
are made because he does not really know the thing he 
thinks he knows.’’ 

‘“Know Your Costs’’ 
General Outline 


There are two classes of material. Direct Material 
is that material which is practical to charge direct to 
the individual order, such as lumber, glass ete. In 
direct Material is all other material, such as nails, glue, 
screws, sand-paper, ete., and is included in Burden, as 
explained later. 

There are two classes of Labor. Direct Labor is that 
labor which is practical to charge direct to the indi- 
vidual order and, as explained later, should be sepa 
rated as to Machine and Bench. Indirect Labor is all 
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other labor, such as oilers, foreman, office etc., and is 
included in Burden, as explained later. 


Material Burden is all Indirect Labor, Indirect Material 
and Expense that the material uses up to the time it is sold 
or is “work in process.” 

Vachine Burden is all Indirect Labor, Indirect Material 
and expense that the machinery operation uses, as explained 
in Chart No. 3. 

Pench Burden is all Indirect Labor, Indirect Material and 
expense that the bench operation uses, as explained in Chart 
No. 3. 

Commercial Burden is all expense of every nature not 
already charged to the above three Burdens, but does not 
include freight allowance on outgoing shipments and credits 
allowed (which should be deducted from the price realized), 
It includes delivery or shipping expense. 

Direct Material, plus Material Burden, Direct Machine 
Labor and Direct Bench Labor, and any other labor charged 
directly to the Individual Job, makes Prime Cost. 

Prime Cost, plus Machine Burden and Bench Burden, 
makes Factory Cost. Factory Cost plus Commercial Burden 
makes Total Cost. 

The sizes of the areas of the various items of cost in Chart 
No. 1 show the relative values of the Burdens. Of course, 
Material and Labor areas would vary for different factories, 
but the purpose of Chart No. 1 is to show the principal 
factors in cost and the approximate relation Burden bears to 
Material and Labor. 

Material Cost 


There are two classes of Direct Material—Lumber 
and other Direct Material. 
Lumber Burden. 

Every item of expense that lumber occasions up to 
the time it is taken to the saws or sold is the Lum- 
ber Burden. Lumber Burden divided by the number 
of feet of lumber handled equals the average amount 
per thousand to add to lumber. As explained later the 
burden on yellow pine, which costs approximately $30, 
and may not have to be kiln dried, is much less than 
on mahogany or quartered oak costing four or five times 
as much and requiring kilning. 

Lumber Burden includes the following: 


All labor in yard and kiln, and liability insurance for same. 

Interest, taxes and insurance on value of average stock 
carried. ; 

Interest and taxes on ground occupied by yard, sheds and 
kiln. 

Interest, taxes, insurance and depreciation on shed, kiln 
and equipment, F 

Maintenance and repairs on shed, kiln and equipment. 


Such part of power plant expense properly chargeable to 
kiln. 


Such part of barn expense used in handling lumber. 
Such part of office expense used in purchasing lumber. 


The delivered purchase price of lumber and Lumber 
Burden equals the Factory Cost of Lumber. 

Other Direct Material Burden. 

Other Direct Material is of three classes: Glass, stock 
and material ordered special for the individual order. 
This burden is arrived at in the same way as lumber. 
Stock would include a carrying charge on the value of 
the average stock, in addition to the items of expense 
that special material would carry. The Burden on 
glass in addition should absorb certain supplies, such 
as putty and points. Glazing time is Direct Labor. 

In small mills where it is impractical to divide the 
stock in this way, and where there is very little stock 
carried, it would be more simple and very nearly cor- 
rect to consider all direct material, other than lumber, 
to require a carrying charge of say 10 percent of the 
invoice price of same. Do not forget that the direct 
material does not include office material, repairs and 
supplies, and also do not forget that the factory cost 
of material, as shown by Chart No. 2, is not total cost,’ 
as it does not include the commercial burden. 


Labor Burdens 


Machine Burden is the amount you have to add per 
hour to each direct machine man’s wages to equal the 
sum of the following: 


_1. All the expense that the machinery operation 
directly occasions (or Machine Expense). 


2. Machine man’s portion of such other factory ex- 


pense not occasioned directly by the bench operation (or 
Factory Expense). 

Machine Expense is that expense peculiar to the ma- 
chinery operation. It includes the following: Such 
part of power plant expense as is properly chargeable 
to Machinery, Carrying Charges on Machine Investment, 
Indirect Machine Labor, Maintenance and Repairs on 
Machines, and Depreciation. This is the cost per hour 
of running each machine (not including wages paid 
Machine man). Floor space is taken into account in 
the Factory Expense. Depreciation of machinery is in- 
cluded at 10 percent. In planing mills making special 
Work we do not recommend different machine burdens. 
Although all machines do not occasion an equal amount 
of the machine expense, we recommend not to exceed 
two machine burdens in the odd-work tactory. In 
planing mills where any machinery operation is spe- 
clalize|, it may be necessary to use more than two classes 
of machine burdens, according to conditions, as ex- 
Plained later. In factories manufacturing both stock 
and odd work it is necessary to use Department Burdens, 
in Which ease each department is tredted as a sepa- 
tate inctory and the Machine Burden determined for 
that department, exactly the same as Chart No. 3, and 
distributed equally to all machines in that department. 
ny Expense is all factory expense that cannot 
worn’ commercial burden, the cost of selling and distribu- 
rather tego considered to fall upon the finished product 
, Q pon the raw materials which enter into it. 
ts ‘the woment here is, however, probably intended to refer 
Bi aihnaDe ekg ho tl St Bn a 
Sold from the lumber yard, because it does not include the 
expensoa mber yard, because oes not include the 


of selling, and the same principle would apply to 
other raw material.—EDITOoR. . , eid 


be charged direct to the machinery or bench operation.’ 
We recommend that Factory Expense be distributed 
to Machine and Bench Burdens on a basis of Direct 
Hours. Machine Expense plus Machine Men’s portion 
of Factory Expense equals Machine Burden. 

Bench Burden is the amount you have to add per hour 
to each direct bench man’s wages to equal the sum of 
the following: 

1. All the expense that the bench operation directly 
occasions. 
2. Bench man’s portion of such other factory expense 
not occasioned directly by the machinery operation. 
Commercial Burden 


All of the expense incurred in disposing of the fac- 
tory product is ‘‘Commercial Burden.’’ Certain items 
of expense have already been charged to Material, others 
to Labor, and the balance is ‘‘Commercial Burden.’’ 
The best method of applying the Commercial Burden 
to the individual order is the percentage method. The 
percentage necessary to add to the Factory Cost to 
equal the Total Cost is determined, and this same per- 
centage is used in costing individual orders. For plan- 
ing mills and most sash and door factories one Com- 
mercial Burden is sufficient. However, in some organi- 
zations the expense of disposing of the factory product 
varies so much that it is necessary to determine more 
than one Commercial Burden. For instance, carloads 
are sold to jobbers and branch houses not entailing 
any salesmen’s or estimators’ expense. Mixed cars are 
often sold by salesmen, not entailing any estimators’ 
expense. Shipping Expense is charged to all classes of 
work as Commercial Expense based on Factory Cost. 
General Expense is all expense not previously charged 
or specified in Chart No. 4, and is charged to all classes 
of work based upon Factory Cost. The Commercial 
Burden for plan estimates equals salaries of plan esti- 
mators and draftsmen and its share of the following: 
Salesmen salaries, shipping and general expense; for 
list estimates, salaries of list estimators, its share of the 
following: Salesmen, shipping and general; for open 
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CHART No. 4 


orders and mixed cars, its share of the following: Sales- 
men, shipping and general; for jobbing, salaries of 
those who devote their time to jobbing, its share of the 
following: shipping and general. 

Lumber Burden 

Refined on basis of Value and Treatment. 

Our standard distribution of expense contemplates 
only one Lumber Burden, which is an average cost of 
handling all 1umber used. This is correct for all prac- 
tical purposes for planing mills doing a general mill- 
work business. The factory manufacturing both stock 
and odd work should determine the cost of handling the 
lumber for both classes of product. 

Interest, taxes and insurance on average stock of 
lumber vary per thousand feet in accordance with Value 
and turnover. Consequently, these three items would 
be different on a thousand feet of western pine from on 
a thousand feet of quartered oak. Therefore, these 
items are based upon the delivered purchase price of 
lumber. As they rarely amount to over 3 percent of 
the delivered purchase price, it would be unnecessary 
to determine more than one lumber burden, unless you 
manufacture stock extensively, in addition to millwork. 

Kiln and planer expense may not be necessary in the 
treatment of certain kinds of lumber. Consequently, 
the stock factory charges these items only against those 
kinds of lumper using same. 

In this way various Lumber Burdens are determined 
in accordance with the value and treatment. One aver- 
age Lumber Burden is practical and fair to the mill- 
man. The only reason the stock factory needs more is, 
it is cheaper to handle the lumber he uses for stock 
manufacture, and if he does not determine various Lum- 





2 Under this method of distribution, as indicated by chart 
No. 3, the volume of factory expense as compared with ma- 
chine expense and bench expense appears entirely too large. 
The only purpose of the factory, assuming that it is not 
used as a storehouse for raw material or for finished prod- 
ucts, is to provide housing for men and machines and work 
in process. There are, of course, certain expenses like heat 
and light which should distribute to workmen rather than 
to machines, since the latter do not need them. It would 
seem that the proportionate floor space used would be a 
better basis for distribution than direct hour time. Cer- 
tainly a carpenter uses less floor space than a large planing 
machine, its operator and the work which is passing through 
it. This plan would distribute into Machine and Bench 
Burdens practically all Factory Le except that belong- 
ing to the common space used for the movement of workmen 
and stock.—EDITOoR, 


_one Machine Burden. The investment 


ber Burdens he will burden his odd work with too little 
and his stock work with too much expense. 


Machine Burden 


Refined on basis of value of machine and power used. 

Our standard distribution of expense contemplates 
not more than two Machine Burdens. Interest and de- 
preciation, also power expense, vary for different ma- 
chines. In an odd-work factory not specializing on any 
particular product it is unnecessary to have more than 
two Machine Burdens. Most of the products made use 
both small and large machines. Factories manufactur- 
ing both stock and odd work should use more than 
varies about 
in the same proportion as the power used, so for all 
practical purposes the power plant and machinery ex- 
pense can be distributed to machines on the horse-power 
basis. More than two or three machine Kurdens would 
be unnecessary, because all products would use some of 
each class and any inequality would be evened up. 

The best and most accurate division of power plant 
and machinery expense is to determine the total horse- 
power of, say, the stock door department; that is, the 
power used by all machines making stock doors, and 
determine one Burden for all these machines. This will 
give you the average cost of running each machine used 
in manufacturing stock doors, and as they are all used 
in the same proportion the total costing will be accurate. 
This is more fully explained under ‘‘ Department Bur- 
dens.’’ Unless you specialize or manufacture stock ex- 


tensively, do not make the mistake of using more than 
two Machine Burdens. 


Department Burdens 


As explained under ‘‘Machine Burden,’’ the power 
plant and machinery expense is determined for the en- 
tire door department. The other factors making up 
Machine Burden, such as Indirect Labor, Indirect Ma- 
terial and floor space, are less per machine hour in the 
door department than in the cabinet department. Con- 
sequently, the total Machine Burden is determined for 
the door department, and this amount divided by the 
machine hours gives the amount of Burden on each ma- 
chine used in making doors. 

It often happens that some of the machines in the 
door department would be utilized to make other prod- 
ucts than doors. You must remember that the Ma- 
chine Burden in the door department is an average 
burden of all machines in that department, and just 
because some of these machines are available for other 
uses is not sufficient reason to use the door burden in 
costing these orders. In other words, after the Burden 
is determined for making doors, this Burden should be 
used only in costing door orders and the Burden deter- 
mined for cabinet work used only in costing cabinet 
orders. Orders made under unusual conditions should 
be burdened only with the usual expense determined 
for that class, as in no other way is it possible to build 
an average cost.2 An unusually high or low cost on 
an individual order is lost sight of, unless it is dis- 
tributed evenly against all orders of that elass—which 
will be done in determining the Burden from time to 
time to meet these conditions. The selling expense on 
an order consisting of one carload of doors might be 
ten times as great as on another order of like amount, 
but both orders would be costed using the same Com- 
mercial Burden, and the only effect of an unusual con- 
dition like this would be its effect upon the Commercial 
Burden to be used in the future. It would surely be 
lost sight of in any other way. : 

This method of Department Burdens used by classes 
makes it possible to determine the result of manufac- 
turing each class by the month. It is not necessary to 
debit and credit material to departments.t The material 
used on each class is figured from the cutting bills. This 
saves an endless amount of work, and makes it pos- 
sible for you to know accurately your profit or loss on 
each class of work. 

If you do not manufacture extensively stock doors 
or sash, do not make the mistake of using Department 
Burdens. 


Our Method of Applying Burden 


Rates used will, of course, vary in different organiza- 
tions. 
EXAMPLE No. 1 


1,000 Lineal Feet Molding 
Direct material, yellow pine 





Paewhie dulexew waged ie eacelala oa $15.00 
Lumber burden at $4.50 per M feet...............00. 1.50 
RECE SRO I a os 650 0:0 a9 ou vo-00:4w sein weleweweee 3.00 
Machine burden at 35 cents per hour............... 3.30 

ON COUR Oia src acnvle tie kein side igacecualeamawans $22.80 
Commercial burden at 20 percent of factory cost..... 4.56 

NONE COM oa sa owe ice Reece Wewntoseedvawee does $27.36 

EXAMPLE No. 2 
: : 1 Book Case Pedestal 

RUAWGCE: MAMAGWEIE, OO cre 0 6.0.6.6: 5 6a od we odo te weieln see! eld. ale ee 
Lumber burden at $6.00 per M feet...............4.. 10 
Re WRC BI go odin k 6 co cic siccedcesesacesncnces 1.00 
Machine burden at 35 cents per hour...............+- 1.10 
NOE DOG NO ae 6..c0 0 0.660.04 Sankt eo de sae eek en seee Se 
Bench burden at 20 cents per hour................. 2.00 

WUE SON tb oak a Kee ce ecia va were ute a aren $8.20 
Commercial burden at 20 percent of factory cost...... 1.64 

OG Odie oo cel cu nc cae bees Setewerset wes eee $9.84 





3 When a machine hand who has been working on doors 
starts in with his machine on a special order, how is the 
Machine Burdened for that particular order to be deter- 
mined? ‘The theory of equated cost is well established in 
eost accounting, but its application here is somewhat ob- 
scure.— EDITOR, 

*There is danger of this statement being misinterpreted. 
It is the understanding of the editor that all material sent 
to the factory shall still be charged to it and must balance 
the total of direct Material Cost as shown by the cost sys- 
tem; but this check is sufficient and it is unnecessary to 
distribute the charges of material to the factory by depart- 
ments.—EDITOR, 


(Continued on Page 36.) 
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Among the Mills with Pen 
and Camera 


READY TO RESUME OPERATIONS 


Laurel River Logging Company Completes Railroad 
Extension and Plans to Start Mill Early in April 





STacKHOUSE, N. C. 

Early in April the Lau- 
rel River Logging Company 
expects to resume opera- 
tions on its property in 
Madison County, North 
Carolina, where it will 
open up a_ section of 
about 23,000 acres of vir- 
gin timberland in the Shel- 
ton Laurel watershed. In 
order to open up this prop- 
erty it was necessary for 
the company to build a 10- 
mile extension of the Madi- 
son County Railway to 
Belva, N. C., up the Shel- 
ton Laurel. Work on this 
extension was started early 
in September and is just 
being completed at a cost 
of about $75,000. The ex- 
tension is standard gage 
with a maximum radiant 
of about 1% degrees. Four 
miles of the roadway was 
eut through solid rock, 
which made the work both 
tedious and expensive. 

Possessing facilities to 
kiln dry its oak and white 
pine by a special process the company expects to be able 
to begin making shipments within thirty days after the 
mill resumes operation. The Laurel River Logging Com- 
pany’s operation has been closed down ever since Novem- 
ber 14 and resumption will bring about an important ad- 
dition to the production of timber from the western 
North Carolina district. 

The Laurel River Logging Company under the man- 
agement of A. G. Betts in 1911 employed John L. Gaha- 
gan, formerly connected with Wickes Bros., to design and 
erect the mill. Shortly after the European war began 
the mill was shut down and A. G. Betts, who was for- 
merly president, severed his connection with the company 
in order to engage in various enterprises in the mining 
and lumbering industries of western North Carolina. On 
his retirement A. W. Betts was elected president of the 
company, and under his management and that of W. W. 
Garrett, of Hot Springs, N. C., the company will resume 
operation. In this connection a brief history of this 
operation may be interesting to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Among the lumber manufacturing plants located in the 
central South there are none that present more unique 
features or that commanded more engineering genius in 
design and construction than that of the Laurel River 
Logging Company. ‘Situated in the center of a moun- 
tainous country, the proposed location of a lumber manu- 
facturing plant at that site presented obstacles that even 
some of the most competent engineers of the country de- 
clared could not be over- 
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clear the land for the plow. For many years black wal- 
nut logs were in demand and it was the custom 
among the farmers to take out these logs no matter 
Where found and market them, and in doing so they 
frequently got out logs four and five feet in diame- 
ter practically clear. As the country gradually set- 
tled up operators came to this section from Michi- 
gan and built mills of various capacity from 10,000 to 
30,000 feet a day in the most accessible localities, bring- 
ing with them the knowledge gained by years of experi- 
ence in logging, manufacturing and grading lumber. Dis- 
couraged by the many obstacles encountered these men 
have left the country, a number of them for large opera- 
tions in the yellow pine regions, but they left here the 
stamp of their individuality and of their intimate knowl- 
edge of logging and lumbering, as a result of which the 
mountain people today are expert loggers and timbermen. 
These pioneers in the lumber ‘business here left the gen- 
eral knowledge of white pine grades with men now liv- 
ing in the country so that grading is done practically 
the same as in the northern mills both in white pine and 
hardwoods. 

About 1893 the Johnston family, of Asheville, N. C., 
sold the property now operated by the Laurel River Log- 
ging Company to a concern called the New England 
Southern Land & Timber Company, which attempted to 
build a 2-foot gage railroad from Hot Springs. It had 
had experience with a 2-foot gage railroad in Maine that 
is running today and has made a number of fortunes, 
but notwithstanding this previous experience the com- 
pany failed in this venture and in 1897 a new concern 
was organized called the North Carolina Land & Timber 
Company. : 

Captain Morrow, a Michigan man, was made manager 
of the properties of this company, and under his direc- 
tion splash dams were built and logs driven in the 
Laurel River for distances of more than 20 miles, but the 
experiment was not successful as the streams were filled 
with rocks that inflicted great damage on the pine logs 
while in the water. This company went out of business 
in 1893. 

About 1900 the late E. K. Betts, of Troy, N. Y., pur- 
chased the properties from the promoters and operated 
until 1903, but finding the business unprofitable on ac- 
count of the expense and difficulty of splashing logs de- 
cided to retire. At that time the idea of building a 
railroad to get out the timber had not fully developed 
and there did not then seem to be any way of operating 
the property profitably. 


Where the Laurel Company Comes In 


In 1899 the Laurel River Logging Company, which is 
owned by the Betts family, of Troy, N. Y., was incor- 
porated. A portable band and a resaw were installed on 
Pounding Mill Creek, and the plant began operation in 
1910. The work of building a railroad into the timber 
was begun at the same time, and by the time this road 
was completed in 1911 a large stock of lumber was avail- 
able for shipment and a permanent mill was erected at 
Runion, N. C., on the Southern Railway, that began op- 
eration in 1912. The capacity of the plant of the 
Laurel River Logging Company at Runion is from 50,000 
to 75,000 feet in ten hours. The plant comprises an 
electrically driven sawmill, equipped with 6-foot Clark 
band, 6-foot Mershon horizontal resaw and a Wickes 
gang with twenty-eight saws. The selection of a 6-foot 

















CONVEYOR ELEVATING LUMBER TO DRY KILN AND 
PLANER 


mill was made on the theory that while an 8-foot mill 
would use a heavier, and therefore a stiffer saw, the ad- 
vantage thereby gained would be nullified by the extra 
length of saw between the supports. Results have justi- 
fied this theory, and the 6-foot mill with a 11-inch feed 
has been found to cut as much lumber as an 8- or 9-foot 
mill and uses up less material in saw kerf. 

For driving the mill the power plant has four 
horizontal boilers with 600-horsepower, with fire boxes 
50 percent larger than generally installed, on the theory 
that sawdust is a waste product and fuel economy not 
to be especially considered. The engine room contains 
two 250-horsepower compound automatic engines, one 
150-horsepower ‘compound automatic engine, and two 
smaller slide valve engines, giving a total capacity of 
about 800-horsepower. All but one of the engines are 
connected to generators, providing power for running 
the planing mill, dry kilns, conveyors, rock crushers, and 
a part of the band mill. The band saw, edger, resaw 
and trimmer are driven directly by one engine. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The topography of the country where the plant is 
located presented unusually difficult features, but en- 
gineering genius conquered almost insurmountable difi- 
culties, and the novel scene is presented of the product 
of the mill being carried on conveyors up the hillside to 
the dry kilns and planing mills, thence being ‘worked 
down hill again to the yards and shipping sheds. 

Fire protection for the plant is provided from a reser- 
voir of 300,000 gallons capacity, which was dug out of 
the extreme top of a small hill at an elevation of 200 
feet above the mill, thus giving ample protection with 
natural force. The planing mill is a temporary plant 
equipped with Berlin fast feed matcher, Glen Cove 
matcher, American Woodworking Manufacturing Com- 
pany resaw and double surfacer. End matching ma- 
chines are being installed for the manufacture of floor- 
ing. Lumber from the sawmill is conveyed up an eleva- 
tion of about 75 percent by a substantial double rope con- 
veyor 700 feet long to the dry kiln and planer, and from 
the latter by gravity to the loading tracks. 

The Laurel River Logging Company is said to have 
the only dry kiln in this section which successfully dries 
oak lumber green from the saw. The experience of this 
company is that a superior product is obtained, with 
diminished end __ splitting 





come, but the men who 
were behind the project be- 
lieved that it was feasible, 
and that this belief was 
well founded has _ been 
demonstrated in the suc- 
cessful operation of this, 
one of the most important 
and unique lumber manu- 
facturing plants in North 
Carolina. 

During the early days of 
the settlement of this coun- 
try North Carolina grant- 
ed to John Gray Blount a 
tract of land as large as 
several of the present coun- 
ties in the western part of 
the State. The price paid 
for the land was, it is said, 
not more than one and one- 
fourth cents per acre. This 
land was subsequently di- 
vided among the heirs and 
grandchildrenof John Gray 
Blount and gradually sold 
out. The first purchasers 
of this land, ofcourse, were 
farmers who desired to 
clear the farms in the level 
bottom lands,and in doing 
so there is no doubt that 
they destroyed much finer 
timber than now is found 
on the average. The finest 
kind of poplar timber was 
cut down, rolled into piles 
and burned in order te 





PLANT OF THE LAUREL RIVER LOGGING COMPANY, MADISON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


and the lumber practically 
free from seasoned checks. 
The plant will dry any 
kind of lumber without in- 
jury and has entirely elim- 
inated trouble from sap 
stain and other difficulties. 
The drying capacity is 
about 40,000 feet daily, 
thus giving the company 
dry lumber to ship at all 
seasons. There are fre- 
quently rainy seasons in 
this section lasting for 
months, as was the case 
last winter when lumber 
piled for drying stood in 
the damp air for months 
without apparently drying 
atall. These dryers operate 
on the foreed air principle, 
the larger plant requiring 
200,000 eubie feet. and the 
smaller one 75,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. A 
earload of red gum logs 
received at the plant  be- 
fore it shut down was 
sawed and dried success- 
fully and the lumber did 
not warp or split at all. 
Predominating Timber 
The predominating tim- 
ber in this section is white 
pine that is identical with 
the white pine found from 
Canada to Georgia. It is 
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surprising to find white pine in the-southern mountains 
but not more so than to find on the higher parts of 
these mountains dense stands of the finest spruce timber, 
which is a non-tropical species and reaches its best de- 
velopment in the extreme northern part of the United 
States and Canada. The climate of the higher mountains 
in the South, however, is about the same as that of 
Maine. There is a heavy rainfall well distributed 
throughout the year. 

From its holdings the Laurel River Logging Company 
has exported to Europe many carloads of the finest white 
pine logs that could not be distinguished by the buyers 
from timber in the same shipments from Canadian and 
Pennsylvania forests. These logs were shipped by rail 


to Quebec, where they were stored by boom companies | 


and by them sold to the German and British ship yards. 

White pine comprises 25 percent of the timber, and 
stands in places as heavy as 60,000 feet to the acre. 
The next most abundant species of timber on these lands 
is yellow poplar, which attains its perfection in the 
Appalachian Mountains. About 25 percent of the timber 
is poplar of unusually high quality, some of the trees 
being as large as 9 feet in diameter. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to leave one of these trees stand- 
ing as an example for future generations of the size 
of the trees originally found in these mountains. 

Other timbers found in these mountains are red oak 
or spotted mountain oak of high quality and considerable 
white oak and chestnut oak of a fair quality, though 
some of the white oak and the chestnut is high grade. 
Hemlock also is quite abundant, comprising from 10 to 
15 percent of the total. It is estimated that the timber 
holdings of the company will total 300,000,000 feet. 

In its saw and planing mill the Laurel River Logging 
Company does custom work for other timberland owners 
in the vicinity. The lands of the company are bounded 
on the west by the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company’s 
ore lands and on the north by the ore lands of the Em- 
bree Iron Company, which owns a furnace at Embree- 
ville, Tenn. 

A majority of the stock of the Madison County Rail- 
road Company, which follows up the Big Laurel River 
from its mouth and with the logging extension is about 
20 miles long, is owned by the Laurel River Logging 
Company. The railroad is equipped with two Shay loco- 
motives, flat cars and skeleton steel log cars. 

The mills of this section have a local market for low 
grade hardwoods with the furniture manufacturers lo- 
eated around High Point, which is a very large manu- 
facturing center. All the other lumber manufactured 
here is marketed in a belt of territory extending from 
Philadelphia to Cincinnati, with occasional orders of 
white pine for export to South America and Cuba. The 
plant of the Laurel River Logging Company is located 
on a strip of land between the French Broad River and 
Laurel River and between the tracks of the Southern 


. Railway and the Madison County Railway. While the 


distance from one river to the other is not more than 
500 feet there is a difference in elevation of 60 feet. 
After leaving the plant the Laurel River makes a sweep 
of about one-half mile before it eventually reaches the 
French Broad River. 

The main office of the Laurel River Logging Company 
is maintained at 33 West Forty-second Street, New 
York. The purchasing and distribution of all supplies 
and material, including those for the commissary and 
logging camps, are in charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment. The officers of the company are: 

President—Arthur W. Betts. 

Vice president—Duff Merrick. 

Secretary—W. W. Garrett. 

Treasurer—W. B. Barnhisel. 

Purchasing agent—Jeter Wardrep. 

Cashier—C, T, Rhyne. 








NEW PLANT RUNNING STEADILY 


ENTERPRISE, ORE. 
The new plant of the East Oregon Lumber Company 
here has been running steadily since it began sawing 
November 22 last, turning out a little over 100,000 feet 
of lumber a day, and at present it has a little over 
5,000,000 feet of lumber in pile. The timber holding of 
the company amounts to over 450,000,000 feet and it is 


of a high quality Oregon soft pine, cutting to a good. 


percentage of upper grade stock. The company owns and 
operates its logging railroad, extending from Enterprise 
north to the timber, about fifteen miles. 

The plant is equipped with two 9-foot Filer & Stowell 
bands, and the power plant consists of a battery of four 
84 x 20 Casey-Hedges boilers; a 24 x 48 Filer & Stowell 
Corliss engine, and a 500-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers: tur- 
bine. There are three fireproof dry kilns with a capacity 
of 40,000 feet daily and a planing mill equipped with 
high speed Berlin machines. 

Thor Sanborn looks after the East Oregon Lumber 
Company’s sales at Kansas City. Mr. Sanborn is well 
known in the West, having sold western lumber for many 
years in that section. The officers of the East Oregon 
Lumber Company are: Duval Jackson, president, and 
J. R. Brinkley, secretary, both located at Kansas City. 
John H. Pollitt is general superintendent of the plant 
at Enterprise. 





HUGE LOGS FINISH TRANSCONTINENTAL 
JOURNEY 
_ Batu, Mz., March 20.—Sixteen huge logs of Douglas 
fir have arrived in this city after a 62-day trip across 
the continent on three freight cars. Two cars were re- 
quired to support the weight of the logs, and the third 
car was necessary as a trailer to guard the overhang of 
the big sticks. The smallest log is 75 feet long and 
20 inches in diameter. The largest logs are 90 feet long 
and 24 inches in diameter at the butt. The logs are to 


be ig as masts in schooners under construction at local 
yards. 


SHORTAGE OF CARS CONTINUES ACUTE 





Situation in the East Little Improved by Temporary Lifting of Embargoes 
—Southern Mills Can Not Ship 





OCCASIONAL RELIEF INSUFFICIENT 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 18.—Transportation diffi- 
culties become more acute in spite of the fact that for a 
few hours at a time there have been slight breaks in the 
embargo at the eastern terminals during the past week. 
When the lid is tilted for a few hours local shippers are 
notified by wire and they at once dispatch what cars 
they can as quickly as they can. This, however, is found 
by experience to be a precarious undertaking because the 
lid is usually clamped down again before the cars have 
slipped through the open places. 

Since notice was issued not to send any more ears to 
the docks until the congestion is relieved, there has been 
a marked decrease in the receipts of lumber at this port. 
Steamers took a little lumber away each trip but since 
they have found it impossible to unload this lumber at 
their eastern docks, they have refused to take on any 
more. The Clyde steamship Comanche last week took 
en a cargo of cross ties at Jacksonville and at this writ- 
ing has made two return trips to this port with the ties, 
having been unable to unload them at destination. 

General market conditions continue to improve. In- 
quiries come in more freely than they have at any time, 
and orders are freely offered wherever there is a ghost 
of a show to get stock delivered. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that price seems to have no consideration, 
so urgent is the need for dry lumber. Railroads and ear 
companies are eager for stock in huge quantities. 





EMBARGOES HURT BUSINESS 


NorFro.tk, VA., March 20.—Transportation conditions 
along the Atlantic coast, both rail and water, are such 
as still materially to interfere with the normal opera- 
tion of the lumber business and as the result the 
amount of business transacted thus far during March 
is not quite so heavy as during February and also 
less than January, even though at this particular time 
a good advance spring buying is naturally expected. 
To demonstrate the effects of the rail embargoes par- 
ticularly: The embargo on the New Haven was lifted 
from Friday midnight, March 10, to Tuesday mid- 
night, March 14. One large operator received in- 
structions from a customer to ship out all the good 
edge lumber and box bark strips that could possibly 
be loaded between the above hours, the New Haven 
promising to take those cars moving prior to mid- 
night Tuesday from the South. This mill shipped out 
between fifty and sixty full carloads. It would ap- 
pear from the above order that somebody on the other 
side of the fence needs lumber and needs it badly. 
The buyers in most instances have placed considerable 
business, which they are not able to get through only 
at odd times. 





~ 


COMPLAIN OF ACUTE SHORTAGE 


LyNcHBURG, VA., March 20.—Shippers on the Lynch- 
burg market are complaining of the acute shortage of 
cars throughout the Virginia-Carolina district, and this 
condition, together with the blockade at Cape Charles, 
Va., and the continued embargoes in the East, is hav- 
ing its effect on the lumber situation as far as dealers 
in this section are concerned. Shipments are retarded 
and, as a further result, a scarcity of inquiries from 
New England operators was noticeable last week. 





PROBLEM INCREASING IN SERIOUSNESS 


LavurEL, Miss., March 20.—The most important fea- 
ture of the southern yellow pine situation is the increas- 
ing seriousness of the car shortage problem, which is 
worse than it has been for several years and growing 
more acute each day. 

Embargoes are now out on all shipments in box cars 
to Pittsburgh and points east, which causes a loss to 
mills selling in that territory. It is reported that some 
of the smaller mills located exclusively on one railroad 
have been compelled to close down until the car situa- 
tion is relieved. 

Laurel was one of the most hotly contested points on 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad during the recent 
strike of the trainmen. Mobs congregated daily and 
strikebreakers were driven from the city. Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., being located on the Gulf & Ship Island 
tracks, were obliged to close down their mills for several 
days. The controversy was settled last week and the 
strike declared off, and all industrial plants that were 
affected both here and at other points are again in 
operation. 





ARMY MOVEMENTS COMPLICATE CAR 
SHORTAGE 


SureEveEporT, La., March 20.—Although prices and de- 
mand are favorable, the satisfaction produced is more or 
less offset by the serious car shortage. Reports during 
the last week show. that not more than 30 percent of 
the equipment required has been obtained by the mills, 
some of which have already heavily curtailed operations, 
closing for days at intervals, and others will follow 
the example unless the car situation improves soon, 
as they do not intend to take chances on a big ac- 
cumulation. A great deal more lumber would be sold 
if the car situation were more promising, for orders are 
offered in large volume. Millmen proceed cautiously, 
not wishing to book business and then be unable to get 
equipment for shipment. 


Buying by car companies to fill orders for railroads 
is one of the features of the market in this territory. 
These companies find it difficult to get assurance of 
shipments within reasonably prompt time, and some 
of the purchases are necessarily curtailed on that ac- 


“count. Inquiries, however, convince lumbermen that the 


railways are planning to add to their equipment. 

Owing to the requirements for army movements and 
for the orders from grain elevators, millmen realize that 
the car situation is by no means pleasing. Railroads 
have promised to do their best to relieve the situation, 
but none can say when the relief is coming. 





REGULAR SHIPMENTS SERIOUSLY HAMPERED 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 20.—Lumber manufacturers and 
other shippers have made complaint to the State Rail- 
road Commission of their inability to obtain cars for 
the movement of freight. It is claimed that the ear 
shortage that is becoming more and more serious in 
Texas is due to the tying up of great numbers of 
cars belonging to western railroads upon the eastern 
seaboard lines, resulting from the extraordinary heavy 
movement of war supplies and munitions. The rail- 
roads of Texas have made large additions to their 
equipment during the last few years under orders of 
the railroad commission, but the demand for their 
ears by the eastern lines has diminished the supply in 
Texas so as seriously to hamper the regular movement 
of shipments in this State. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the Southern Pacific, under its 
recent .arrangement with the Constitutionalist Rail- 
ways of Mexico, permitted about four hundred of its 
own cars and those of other United States lines to 
enter the war-stricken republic, and up to this time 
it has been able to obtain the return of only about 
fifty of the cars that were sent across the Rio Grande. 
It is feared that in event of trouble between the 
American and Mexican troops many of the cars may 
be destroyed. 





MAINE MANUFACTURERS REDUCE OUTPUT 


OLp Town, ME., March 20.—Inability of shippers to 
obtain cars for certain congested districts outside of 
the State has interfered with the output of manufac- 
tured lumber in Maine and the mills of Old Town 
are affected with the rest. This embargo is operating 
against the shipment of long lumber, too, some con- 
cerns of the State being unable to ship any lumber at 
all on this account, the Canadian roads on which they 
are situated being tied up with the transportation of 
munitions and leaving little freedom for any other 
freight except the necessities of life. In some cases 
mills have been obliged to give up orders and reduce 
their crews instead of expanding to meet the increase 
of business, owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
cars. This is not so in Old Town, but shipments of 
any form of manufactured lumber to certain points 
have become impossible and the mills must dispose 
of their. product to consumers at points not so se- 
riously affected by the war. 





CAR SHORTAGE MORE ACUTE THAN EVER 

New York, N. Y., Mareh 22.—The lack of facilities 
and the protracted tie-up of numerous deliveries for 
this market was even more pronounced last week than 
at any other time and seriously affects business that 
would be placed at a good range of prices. There is 
no railroad coming into this market that is not affected, 
but the opinion is confidently expressed that as a result 
of the conferences and consultations with the railroad 
officials in connection with the annual meeting of the . 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
was held in Philadelphia last week, a more effec- 
tive spirit of codperation will be shown by the railroads, 
thereby bringing about a better condition of affairs, so 
far as lumber is concerned. 





CAR SITUATION IMPROVES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 18.—After finding them- 
selves unable to supply more than 10 or 15 percent of the 
number of cars needed, and in some cases less than that, 
local railroad agents are hopeful that next week they will 
be able to supply two or three times this percentage in 
the Bellingham district. The Northern Pacifie could not 
furnish more than 10 or 15 percent last week, but for 
the last four days it has been able to meet from 50 to 
75 percent of its ordinary demands. The situation on 
the Great Northern, which became so bad early this week 
that one day it could not furnish a single one of 175 
ears for which it had orders, is expected to be decidedly 
better within a day or two because of the lifting of the 
blockade in the Cascades and the absence of a shortage 
on the Spokane division. 





ASK AID IN MOVING SHIPMENTS 


Boston, Mass., March 21.—In the hope of relieving 
freight congestion on the railroads, the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade passed a resolution at its last 
meeting calling upon all members to remove immediately 
upon arrival all shipments from railroad and steamship 
terminals, W. R. Chester, representative in the State 
board of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.), said some of the freight congestion 
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is due to the handicaps placed on the railroads by legis- 
lation which he contended has so injured the roads that 
they can not get cars or room enough to handle the cars 
they already have. Henry W. Sears, of Middleboro, rep- 
resentative of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, objected to a clause of the resolution which 
stated that the congestion is due to causes over which 
the transportation companies have no control. He be- 
lieves the transportation companies themselves are largely 
responsible. 





DELAY IN SHIPPING LUMBER CAUSED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 21.—A handicap is being en- 
countered in the form of a serious shortage of cars, par- 
ticularly box ears. Not a single southern road is in 
position to furnish cars promptly and considerable delay 
is being encountered in shipping lumber. An embargo 
has been declared by certain lines to points in the terri- 
tory east of a line from Buffalo to Pittsburgh and ship- 
pers of both cotton and lumber here are encountering 
unusual difficulties in effecting deliveries in that part of 


the country. Some shippers are using coal or other flat 
ears but they are doing so only because they have prac- 
tically no other recourse. 





CAR SHORTAGE IS ALL ABSORBING TOPIC 

Houston, TEx., March 21.—The car shortage is the 
all absorbing topic here. During a hearing before the 
State railroad commission the subject came up. It was 
stated that the Texas railroads while suffering from short- 
age are not able to increase their earnings. A general 
freight agent told the commission that the shortage is 
the result of the demand being made by eastern railroads 
on western roads for cars. 

Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad with headquarters in Chicago, who was in Hous- 
ton for a few days last week, said that the railroad sit- 
uation at the present time is good. He said: ‘‘Our 
chief difficulty is in getting cars for the movement of 
lumber from the South and the grain from the North, 
due to shortage of ships. The prospects for future good 
business conditions are very promising.’’ 





R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, spent a few days in Houston on 
his return home from a few weeks’ trip. He said that 
the car shortage has brought a very serious situation in 
the lumber market, and that he did not see any relief in 
the near future. He urged that the shippers and con- 
sumers should aid in the movement of cars by not hold- 
ing them any longer than absolutely necessary. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC PLACES EMBARGO 


Houston, TEx., March 20.—An embargo against all 
classes of freight destined for New York or points 
beyond, through the port of Galveston has been or- 
dered by the Southern Pacific, according to announce- 
ment made Monday. This is the first time a complete 
embargo has been found necessary by the road since 
the congestion of freight began. The order applies 
to all the southwestern territory, including the Pacific 
Coast. Conditions at New York are responsible for 
the embargo, it was stated. 





HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Comprehensive Window Displays Urged by Observing Wife of a Retailer—Facts and Figures for the Public a Trade 
Promoter—Lumbermen Should Be as Voluble as Makers of Substitutes 


SHOULD PAY BETTER PRICES 


I own a small walnut grove quite near a small town 
from which just about a ecarload of logs could be cut. 
The prices offered me by a well known lumber company 
in Kansas City, Mo., are such that it hardly pays to have 
them cut. One does not care to hire men to cut and to 
haul logs unless there is some profit to the grower of the 
trees. We can not get our neighbors to join us in mak- 
ing up the full car because they do not like the prices, 

One way to promote the sale of forest trees is by pay- 
ing a better price. Then the grower will become inter- 
ested; more trees will be grown and more will be offered 
for sale. Good reliable companies in need of timber 
should make themselves known, together with schedule of 
their prices. This can easily be done by advertising in 
small town papers where there are walnut or other forest 
trees grown or having the lumber dealers do the adver- 
tising where trees are available. 

NAME OMITTED BY REQUEST. 





SUGGESTS SHOW WINDOW DEPARTMENT 


GILLESPIE, ILL. 

Any one having powers of observation may know that 
the lumbermen are soon going to refute the accusation 
that their offices are about on a par with the livery 
stables. Every new office being built shows the thought 
and progressive ideas that are permeating this branch 
of trade. The last few numbers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN have helped this coming of a better day by the 
descriptions and photographs of the new type of office 
and yard and they have appealed to me, a mere woman, 
as much as many pages in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Having reached the plane where they wish to make 
their business attractive to the passer-by by means of 
commodious show windows the next question will be how 
to use these show windows to the greatest advantage. 
The mind of the average lumberman has always been 
taken up solely by the commercial side of his business 
and he has very little time and often not the inclina- 
tion or perhaps not the ability, technically or tempera- 
mentally, to study, elaborate and create the artistic cor- 
ceptions of his very materialistic business. 

Manufacturers spend large sums of money to aid the 
retailer in the sale of his goods. Much of this in the 
lumber and allied trades has taken the form of swinging 
outdoor signs, muslin banners, painted and varnished 
pieces of wood, trademarks prominently displayed etc., 
ad infinitum. Now if women are the spenders of the 
largest part of the family income and if women’s inter- 
ests are largely in the home, why not take a leaf from the 
books of the dry-goods and department stores and use 
this knowledge in planning show window campaigns? 

Because I am firmly of the belief that women, the 
homemakers, should know more about the lumber and 
building business than they do, I feel that more must be 
done to cause them to think about it, and, to do that, at- 
tractions such as interesting window displays of the dif- 
ferent commodities found in the retail yard made up into 
miniature homes or various parts of a home and its sur- 
roundings will reach them better than anything else and 
I am not so sure but that this will have its influence on 
the men as well. 

To accomplish these ends most successfully, window 
schemes for every week in the year should be thought out 
as far in advance as possible, so that there may be time 
for making or collecting the various articles to be used. 
Make out a list of the twelve main articles sold in the 
average retail lumber yard and work out details for not 
less than four displays of each article or one for each 
week in the year, always remembering to place the stress 
in such a way as to bring out the beauty of the article in 
actual use. 

Many of them should be cheap, easy and practical 
enough for any yard, some of greater cost to be more 
suitable for use in line-yards, thereby dividing the ex- 
pense; and still others should, to bring out the best ef- 
fects, have the cooperation of various manufacturers. 
Interiors may be used showing the use of wall board or 
wall paints. The help of some woman member of the 
family or firm may give a home touch to the display 








and greatly augment its attractiveness by fashioning 
draperies for simulated windows or adding a tiny cush- 
ion. 

Can you find real attraction in a pile of boards, dozens 
of cans of paint, sacks of cement, bundles of shingles, 
crates of window sash, rolls of fencing, no matter how 
symmetrically placed, without a prodigious imagination? 
Use these same materials by making in miniature a 
bungalow, a grape pergola, a nice painted barn or garage, 
a cement culvert or bridge, interior decorated rooms 
(with one side open), stained and varnished or waxed 
miniature furniture, and you will find it as attractive as 
a page from the House Beautiful to both men and 
women. 

There must be a great deal of waste in sash and door 
and millwork companies. Could they not utilize these 
small pieces in making sets of various style doors in 
miniature and finished, placed in swinging frames for 
use in show windows. No doubt the full sized door is in 
stock but it can not be finished nor placed in the show 
window where it will attract attention and not every one 
has the imagination to see its finished beauty. And 
wouldn’t a miniature buffet, a colonnade with bookcases, 
a stairway or kitchen cabinet just draw the heart of 
any woman? 

On the cover page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, date 
of February 26, were pictures of extremely attractive 
exhibits of lumber associations at the building show, 
Cleveland, Ohio. These bungalows and homes of various 
types must have cost their owners a neat sum on account 
of the limited output of one. Had they made them by 
the hundred the cost for each would have been materially 
reduced and the progressive lumber dealer would be glad 
to secure such attractive miniature homes, with their 
permanent qualities, for use in his show window. 

If these suggestions seem more applicable to the man- 
ufacturer, it is because he is in a position to make them 
in quantities and therefore cheaper and in many cases 
the workmanship would be better than the individual re- 
tailer would be able to command. Lineyard companies 
might be able to work out details for themselves and 
send their window settings from one yard to another. 
None of our trade journals have as yet taken up the 
subject of window decoration but I hope the LUMBERMAN 
sabe be the first to do so, and others may well follow its 
ead. 


Mrs. E. H. BAupwin. 





SHOULD KNOW MANIFOLD USES OF LUMBER 


CHICAGO. 
We are living in an age of publicity. The man or 
organization that often gains the greatest share of 
praise or business is not always the party or firm that 





ONLY A FEW DAYS MORE 


Only a few days remain in which to send in 
letters for the Trade Extension Contest, which 
will come to a close on March 31. Letters re- 
ceived in the office up to that date, or bearing 
postmark of that date, will be given considera- 
tion in the contest. The prizes will be awarded 
after the contest has closed as soon as the let- 
ters can be published and the judges reach a 
decision. 

This is the last opportunity to get in on this 
contest and compete for the cash prizes amount- 
ing to $50 to be paid by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for the best letters on ‘‘How to Pro- 
mote the Sale of Forest Products.’’ Letters 
should be addressed to Trade Extension Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











most deserves it. An inferior commodity may be 
greatly increased in sale by a great and persistent 
publicity campaign. The argument that the public 
will very soon see the lack of merit in any given com- 
modity and refuse to buy it is without great force. 
It sometimes takes years to prove this a fact. 

There are many kinds of structural material and 
most of these are being exploited by their adherents 
in a forceful way. Is the lumberman, the man who 
manufactures any commodity made from the tree, to 
be outdone by his competitor? It is for him to an- 
swer this question. We have heard much about the 
danger of using wood in any form of structural work. 
It has been stated that this material is highly inflam- 
mable, will not withstand the elements, requires fre- 
quent and high cost repairs. Can the lumberman not 
refute these arguments with hundreds of notable in- 
stances to the contrary? 

He can point out buildings of many kinds that have 
withstood the ravages of time intact. He can show 
that in use and desirability lumber has a_ thou- 


sand advantages over other materials. Does he do so? , 


No; he often will permit statements to be made that 
can not be proved, and still he will not raise his voice 
in protest. He has an opportunity, but he seems un- 
willing to grasp it. In the meantime the wily com- 
petitor is not napping. He is heralding his wares far 
and wide. The public is awakened’ and the sales 
multiply. 

The man who sells lumber should know its manifold 
uses; make a creditable showing in the matter of 
display—talk it incessantly—argue its advantages, its 
fine points, its lasting qualities. This is the real pub- 
licity that will make the sales of this commodity of 
merit. It will increase the sale and do more to com- 
bat the argument of all its competitors than all else. 
But there must be persistence, determination and sys- 
tem—no haphazard, lazy-going methods, otherwise the 
efforts are all of no value. 

Are we to increase the sale of these products with- 
out a larger share of effort and the more determinate 
methods that are being pursued by the men who are 
fighting the lumbermen? Up and to arms must be the 
call and the fight is not to be gained with less of 
this spirit that has in past generations done so much 
to make the world’s history. The lumbermen who are 
hoping for greater things and for larger gains are 
the men who will fight and who will win because of 
this determination to do something worth while. 

WARFIELD WEBB. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING TO EDUCATE 
PUBLIC 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

This is the age of illustrated advertising; the public 
not only looks for it but demands it. One illustration of 
how lumber can be used and the cost price is a better 
seller than a whole column of itemized materials. 

A booklet of attractive houses, barns, sheds, dog houses 
and everything else that lumber can be used for, with ap- 
proximate cost of each as well as cost of transportation, 
would be a great promoter in sale of lumber. 

We often hear: ‘‘TI would like to build so-and-so, but 
lumber is so expensive; I can’t afford it, and the waste 
is too great.’’ 

This is true,-for nine times out of ten the man that 
wants to build knows nothing whatever about what the 
cost should be; he is wholly at the mercy of the builder 
and local lumberyard. 

Demand always means trade extension, and when the 
public is satisfied with the quality, quantity and price it 
is not slow in its demand on the supply. 

The company that can show its customers how to save 
ean sell more goods than the one that always ‘‘allows so 
much for waste’’ and thinks it is driving a good bar- 
gain. Confidence is the foundation and extension of 
commerce. 

A booklet giving facts and figures in my judgment is 
the best promoter of forest products; it has extended 
trade in other lines, Why not in yours? : 

St. Cuan JENNINGS. 
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OHIO TOWN ORGANIZE 


When a number of residents in a given community realize that the 
people need to be aroused to an understanding and appreciation of the 
necessity for improvement in local conditions, what is to be done? 
What is the first step to be taken? How shall the “little leaven” be 
made “to leaven the whole lump”? These are questions that con- 
stantly are coming up in the minds of good citizens who are eager 
to promote the public welfare, and until late years they were questions 
not easily answered. Now, however, after a number of years of 
publicity and educational work in behalf of community development 
numerous instrumentalities have been brought into being or have 
been so well adapted to the work in hand that they are available to 
all communities sincerely desirous of starting the wheels of progress. 

As concrete examples are more convincing than general statements 
the story of the beginnings of community development in an Ohio 
town—New Vienna—will do good service. Several years ago the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a letter from Roland A. Nichols, of 
Hiram, Ohio, a man well known in Chautauqua work, stating that he 
had heard about our campaign in behalf of community development. 
Considerable correspondence ensued in which it transpired that Mr. 
Nichols had become thoroughly imbued with the development spirit. 
The upshot of the matter was that that gentleman turned “community 
developer,” and it was he that joined with the good citizens of New 
Vienna in holding a ten days’ Community Efficiency Institute, which 
culminated in the organization of the Community Welfare Associa- 
tion of New Vienna. 

In telling about this Institute the Reporter says: “Sunday night wit- 
nessed the closing of a most successful ten days’ Community Ef- 
ficiency Institute. We have had ten full days of education and enter- 
tainment of the very highest order. The benefit derived by this com- 
munity can not be measured in dollars and cents. We are a better 
community . . . ready to do and to dare, to work with all our power 
for the good of the community in which we live. It was generally 
conceded that we have in this community a people equal to any in the 
State and better than most—a people that when aroused would work 
to their utmost for the promotion of anything of benefit to the welfare 
of the entire citizenship. The power and the desire have always been 
here but always latent, until something of importance was thrust 
upon us.” 

The organizing of the Community Welfare Association of New 
Vienna, in view of its purpose as outlined in a program to cover 
several years, must be a momentous event in the history of that com- 
munity. The plan of organization is not complicated, but it is sound 
in principle in that it subdivides the work to be undertaken and enlists 
the services of a great many of its leading citizens. The Association 
has in addition to the usual officers an advisory committee of ten and 
a committee to carry on the various phases of development work as 


MM 


indicated in the following “fourteen suggestions made to be placed 
on the program to be worked out during the coming years” : 


“1—Best possible chance for public utilities such as water and light 


plant and better service from the telephone company. 


2—Ordinance and enforcement concerning health. 

3—Beautification, including establishment of clean up day. 

4—Community center. (House.) 

5—Better roads and streets. 

6—FEarly closing of business houses. 

7—Community church. 

8—Business unselfishness. 

9—School building. (Community centered.) 

10—Business men’s association. 

11—Public nurse. 

12—Drainage and disposal of sewage. 

13—Business manager. (For corporation.) 

14—Public playground.” 

In commenting on this program the Reporter says: “While some 
of these suggestions are sort of dreams, it is hoped that the time will 
eventually come when they may be realized. The many practical 
suggestions will receive the immediate attention of the committees 
to be appointed, and it is hoped that an early solution of each problem 
will be reached. It is hoped to build up a community organization of 
not less than 200 members, and when this is done it wili be possible 
to successfully promote almost any development that is undertaken.” 

Continuing, the same paper says: “In addition to the men’s organi- 
zation there will also be an organization of the women of the com- 
munity. While many have shown their desire for membership, the 
plans have not been definitely worked out as yet; but it is hoped that 
a substantial club of women and also a junior association will be 
established during the coming week.” 

An examination of the program laid down by the citizens of New 
Vienna discloses no object or undertaking that should not have the 
heartiest support of every person interested in the upbuilding of his 
community; and while, as the local editor says, some of these plans 
may seem “sort of dreams,” yet they are not outside the realms of the 
attainable; once attained, the community must immediately rise 
above the commonplace and become a fertile field for the development 
and growth of all that is accounted best in citizenship and richest 
in human life and character. 

This enterprising little Ohio town has set an example and pointed 
the way for other communities; what it has done and undertaken 
others may do, until the spirit of development shall have seized upon 
the thousands of communities that constitute this great nation. A 
nation so formed and so organized will prove itself to be possessed 
of all the elements of greatness, power and permanence. 








A MOVEMENT in behalf of a farm bureau at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., has the indorsement of substantially 


Directors of the Bank of Myrtle Point, Ore., have 
offered prizes aggregating $100 for a corn and dairy con- 


all the leading farmers of Monroe county, and in all 
probability that county soon will be provided with an 
adviser who will be ready to codperate with the farmers 
in improving methods of agriculture. 

* * * 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, the pupils of the various public 
schools are organized into forty clubs, and these clubs 
are affiliated as the Civic and Vocational League of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Recently this league held its 
annual meeting, elected officers and transacted other busi- 
ness. Among the important actions taken was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to perfect a permanent cleanup 
organization for all the public schools of the city. 

* * * 

Sixty rural clubs were represented at the annual Coun- 
try Life Day held February 11 under the auspices of the 
Wisconsin Country Life Conference Association in codp- 
eration with the University. The work of the University 
in behalf of rural welfare has been notable and frequent 
calls have been made for the advice and assistance of its 
leaders in promoting similar work in many other States. 
The University of Wisconsin has been developed into a 
center whence radiate influences of improvement and 
uplift that are reaching into the most remote of its rural 
comm nities, 

* * * 

THe INSTRUCTOR in charge of the manual training de- 
partment of the Hinsdale (Ill.) public schools has inter- 
ested “he boys of his classes in the protection of the birds 
by offcring prizes for the best bird houses built accord- 
ing to plans made by him. Through the codperation of 
public-spirited citizens three prizes for each of several 
classes are offered. When the houses have been built 
they \ill be sold-and the proceeds turned over to the 
boys. In this way the boys are inspired to do their best 
work on the houses in order to win the prizes and get 
g00d prices for the completed structures. They are thus 
doubly paid for their work at the same time that they 


are actually pursuing their manual training courses. In - 


addition, of course, both the boys and the public of the 


eunity are interested in the subject of bird protec- 


ORGANIZING FOR EFFICIENCY 


Creasy, in describing the battle of Marathon, 
says: ‘‘According to old national custom, the war- 
riors of each tribe (of Greeks) were arrayed to- 
gether; neighbor thus fighting by the side of neigh- 
bor, friend by friend, and the spirit of emulation 
and the consciousness of responsibility excited to 
the very utmost.’’ Thus the little Greek army with 
hardly more than ten thousand was enabled to de- 
feat the Persian army of 120,000. The great weak- 
ness of the Persian army lay in the lack of the 
very qualities that constituted the strength of the 
Greeks. 

Community development is a peaceable doctrine, 
its purpose being to enlist neighbor with neighbor 
and friend with friend in the building up of the 
community. It would to a degree excite the spirit 
of emulation in the doing of public service and it 
would arouse first of all the consciousness of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the community as.a 
whole. Given to each individual citizen a con- 
sciousness of responsibility for conditions that 
exist in his community and then the spirit of 
friendly rivalry among all citizens enlisted in the 
public service, and community development is or- 
ganized for efficiency. 

Improved machinery is a potent factor in promot- 
ing efficiency, and organization is the machinery of 
community development. Machinery develops no 
new forces; it merely adapts to the purpose in hand 
forces already in existence. The community de- 
velopment club is the medium or channel through 
which community forces are directed and allowed 
to operate. For a medley of conflicting forces and 
the resulting waste of energy the community or- 
ganization substitutes a united power and a con- 
servation of energy. For waste it substitutes 
economy; for failure it substitutes success; for dis- 
couragement it substitutes hopefulness and for de- 
struction it substitutes construction. 

To organize a community for development is to 
keep step with the army of progress; to neglect 
to organize is to leave the community to face 
defeat In competition with other communities that 
are organized. 











test during the season of 1916. Fifty dollars will go to 
the farmer having the best five dairy cows, and $25 to 
the farmer having the next best five cows. The other $25 
will go to the farmers having the best yields of corn per 
acre. wr 

SOMETHING unique in the way of markets was staged 
by the business men of Bolivar, Mo., when they set aside 
a day for farmers to bring their mules and horses to town 
to sell. The merchants had invited horse buyers from 
the central markets to be in Bolivar that day and thus 
buyers and sellers were brought together and many horses 
and much money changed hands. The Herald said there 
were enough mules and horses in town on sale day to 
equip a continental army and then some. 

* * * 

THE HuGHSoN (Cal.) Women’s Club has appointed a 
committee of five to take charge of the planting of vacant 
lots of the town to some profitable crops. The advice 
and codperation of the local farm adviser will be asked 
so that whatever is done will be in accordance with the 
principles of sound economy. 

* * * 


THE GeorGIA State Chamber of Commerce is holding 
a series of get-together meetings with local chambers to 
enlist the aid of the latter in a movement for a national 
campaign of, publicity in behalf of the State. What the 
State chamber especially seeks is the indorsement of the 
local chambers, and its method of getting in touch with 
the various communities is to hold these goodfellowship 
banquets where opportunities are presented for explain- 
ing its plans. 

* * * 

THE DusuquE Retail Grocers’ Association, acting 
through the Iowa Retail Merchants’ Association, has 
filed a complaint with the Federal Trade Commission 
alleging unfair business methods pursued by two Chicago 
mail order concerns. A lengthy brief has been filed, 
alleging specific instances in which sugar and other ar- 
ticles were sold below cost with the alleged object of 
creating the impression that all other merchandise sold 
was equally as cheap. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How Common Sense Rehabilitated a Shaky Yard Business—Threatened Disaster Leads to Light on Good Location, 
Delivery, Credits, Costs and the Value of Local Co-operation 


FORESTALLING POSSIBLE DISASTER 


This week Thomas Miller completes the story of 
the yard that was going to pieces through lack 
of business system and tells what he did about it. 





The morning following my discovery that I was 
practically bankrupt I woke up from a troubled 
sleep on the office lounge feeling mentally numb and 
sore. I had a great shrinking from going on with 
the thing, but it had to be done, so I shaved myself 
in the little washroom, brushed my clothes and went 
out and got a bite of breakfast. I took a rather 
melodramatic pleasure in spending only 15 cents for 
that breakfast. 

In thinking the thing over I decided that Harley 
Brown, cashier of the bank and the man who had 
kindly but bluntly discovered to me the real state of 
my affairs, was sincere in his protestations of friend- 
ship and that I would trust the reorganization of 
the business to him. It humiliated me to know that 
for ordinary business judgment about my own affairs 
I had to go to an outsider, but I was determined to 
spare myself nothing in the way of hurt pride in 
getting my feet solidly upon financial bedrock again. 

It was only a few minutes past 7, but Brown was 
already in the bank and took me into his private 
office. We talked about inconsequential things for a 
few minutes, for both of us rather dreaded the plunge 
into what would be disagreeable business, to me at 
least. Finally I made the suggestion that I felt must 
be made but that I dreaded with an unreasoning 
dread—that I go into voluntary bankruptcy. 

‘‘We’ll see about that later,’’ Harley said quietly, 
‘“but I think for the time being you’d better put it 
out of your mind. We’ll try to find exactly where 
you stand and then we’ll know what must be done. 
3ut yours is a most unusual case. Everything has 
held together so well that not even you realized how 
close you were to a crash, and I think few if any 
other people have an inkling of it. Now, it’s no 
crime to go into bankruptcy, and many honest men 
do it. But I know you dread it and if we can pos- 
sibly get along without it we’ll be better off with 
the public. Maybe it ought not to be so, but a man 
who has failed once is a marked man and he has a 
much harder time getting along. I believe in being 
trithful, and I don’t have any time for tricks caleu- 
lated to hoodwink the public. But I believe we can 
be honest in this matter without telling all we know. 
The trouble with telling all you know is that nobody 
thinks you have told it all, and the public will act 
on its suspicions, and in this case these would be a 
whole lot further from the truth are its present be- 
liefs. But let’s try to see where we’re standing.’’ 

I gave him the sheets of paper containing the fig- 
ures showing the amounts of credit on the books and 
showing the stock inventory. There followed an analy- 
sis of figures that for speed and illuminating effect 
I had never seen equalled. Harley went through the 
credits and from his own knowledge of the financial 
reliability of the people who owed me checked them 
as worthless, as doubtful or of full value. The whole 
amounted to about $14,000 and Harley estimated that 
we could be sure of collecting something over $8,000. 
The average length of time the accounts had stood 
on the books was more than a year. 


Results of Sleeping on One’s Rights 


‘‘The money you have out with only book ae- 
counts to show for it,’’ Harley said, ‘‘if loaned out at 
6 percent would be worth $840 a year. But that’s 
not all you’re losing. You need that money in your 
business. If you had it invested in stock and made 
a net profit of only 8 percent and turned it three 
times a year you’d be making an extra profit of more 
than $3,000 a year. There’s where a good deal of 
your leakage has been. This is going to be one of 
the hard spots in winning back. Your customers are 
educated to long credits and they’ll be hard to edu- 
cate over. You’ll not find collecting even from the 
reliable ones an easy thing, either. I’ve spent most 
of my life- bumping into people who are able to pay 
and yet who won’t pay.’’ 

This did prove one of the most harrowing of my 
experiences, and I don’t think I could have gotten 
through it without the advice and help of Harley 
Brown. He was a marvel of plausible argument, tact 
and reasonableness. I was sure that as soon as I 
began to push hard for collections people would know 
I was financially pressed and the whole crash we 
hoped to stave off would come tumbling around my 
ears. Brown suggested that since the railroad was 
going to compel me to move it was only natural that 
I should need the money. And since moving meant in 
a sense starting a new business it was only reasonable 
that I should want to start with a clean slate and 
inaugurate new and modern business methods. I ad- 
vertised these statements in the local papers. In fact 
in getting started again I made a large use of pub- 
licity in explaining the changes I wanted to make and 
the reasonableness of them. Collecting proved to be 
ugly work, some of the worst I’ve ever undertaken. 
[ kept my temper and Brown explained to a good 
many courteously that since they acknowledged the 








debt and were able to pay it no matter of doing me 
a favor was involved in making payment: In some 
eases he blandly though indirectly managed to men- 
tion possible suit and judgment. This matter of 
handling people is one of individual capacity. I 
don’t know how he did it, but eventually we man- 
aged to collect nearly $10,000. The rest was a total 
loss. 
Daylight Ahead 


This took time. In the meantime some wholesalers 
and other creditors began to think I wasn’t good, and 
here again Brown saved me. The very fact that I 
was associated with him was one of my strongest de- 
fenses. He was known and respected for his financial 
solidity and any person he backed had in measure 
the same qualities imputed to him, Then Brown loaned 
me enough of his own money to keep me going. 

My family affairs I shall pass over lightly. I had 
no trouble on that score. My wife was very plucky 
about it and managed in quiet ways to economize 
astonishingly on our living expenses. Helen remained 
in school until the end of the year, for I simply had 
not the courage to have her give it up immediately. 
I didn’t consider it good policy, either. Tom offered 
to come home and help me, but he was inexperienced 
at_ business and could have done little. Besides he 
had come under the influence, wholly good, of a young 
fellow from the West, a boy with boundless energy, 
much common sense and great resourcefulness and 
self reliance. Tom had been earning a little money 
before this, largely for the fun of it and because his 
friend believed in that sort of thing, and after my 
business troubles became acute he became entirely 
self supporting. So you see my domestie problems 














“Collecting proved to be ugly work” 


were not the conventional kind in a financial crisis. 
If they had been I think I should -have gone under. 


Importance of Good Location 


I was for leasing a tract of ground on the edge 
of town for my new yard, but Brown objected. 

“*T’m afraid, Tom, that you don’t have much idea 
of the costs of doing business,’’ he said. ‘‘ How much 
more would it cost you to take your stock from the 
railroad yard out to the edge of town by team than to 
unload it from the car directly into the bin?’’ 

I had to confess I didn’t know. We worked it out 
as accurately as we could and the result rather sur- 
prised me. 

‘Don’t be in too big a hurry about getting land 
anywhere,’’ he said. ‘‘I want to work out some fig- 
ures to show the railroad company and maybe you’ll 
not have to move at all.’’ 

Well, he did it. There were two good railroads in 
the town, either one of which I could use in getting 
my stock. Brown showed the officials of the road 
that owned my ground that the place wasn’t so well 
located for a freight depot as another tract farther 
down. He made an estimate of the amount of freight 
I had shipped in every year and suggested that they 
didn’t want this to go to the other road. They said 
they owned my land and didn’t care to buy more, 
but he told them he had an option on the other plot 
and could manage a trade. This he accomplished and 
I bought my own ground from Brown. He even con- 
vinced the railroad so deeply of the value of my 
business that they agreed to rearrange the sidings al- 
ready laid and to extend them. This they afterward 
did. This matter rather took the edge off my collect- 
ing press notices, but by that time I had gotten it 
pretty well established in the public mind that I was 
bringing my methods up to date, and nothing com- 


mands as much tolerance as an appearance of win- 
ning. 


A Help in Co-operation 


One day Brown telephoned to me and asked if I'q 
come down to his office. I went. 

‘*Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to see you win out, but 
I want to see the other retailers win out, too. I’ve 
not helped you in any way that would hurt them 
and I don’t intend to. We’re getting away a little 
from the old idea that the way to get ahead our. 
selves is to put the other fellow back. If your busi. 
ness is put on a modern basis you’ll put the other 
two men out of business in a few years. Oh, I know; 
you’re not out of the woods yet, but I really believe 
now that you’re going to pull through. There’s busi- 
ness enough here for three yards, and it’s pretty sure 
there’ll always be that many. So why not let it 
be the three that are here now? You’re ail friends, 
and you can work together for the good of the whole 
trade, buyer and seller alike. Why not put all of 
them on a paying basis and do a little codperating?” 

I was very willing. I had too recently been skirting 
the edge of failure to feel like pushing another man 
up to it, so I agreed to do all I could if the others 
were willing. They were. That was some more of 
Brown’s work. They were a little wary and silent 
at first, but they were intelligent men and we didn’t 
have much trouble in coming to an agreement about the 
way we would work. The first thing we decided on 
was that we would do nothing that was not for the 
good of the customers and that we would not be will- 
ing for them to know the essential truth about. In 
fact, we have used a good deal of publicity, as I said 
before. There were certain things, as Brown pointed 
out, that were essential to our making a success and 
that no one could handle alone. 


A Firm Stand on Credits 


One was the matter of credits. All three of us were 
in the same boat in that matter. Almost anybody 
could get credit, and practically everybody did. When 
our farmer customers planned to build, the paying 
for the lumber was the last thing they thought of, if 
they considered it at all. We decided that we couldn’t 
tie up our working capital on the books and so fixed 
up a policy, that was rather drastic but that was not 
so stiff as to be utterly unworkable. First, we wanted 
cash business, and to encourage this we offered a series 
of discounts. In furnishing house bills we considered 
that as soon as a man owed us $150 it was due and 
that he must pay it if he wanted to get the cash dis- 
count. And as soon as the last of the material was 
delivered we began to count time. A payment made 
within ten days of the time the debt was incurred we 
considered ‘‘cash,’’ and for it we allowed a 4 percent 
discount. If paid within fifteen days we allowed 3 per- 
cent, if within twenty days 2 percent, and if within 
thirty days 1 percent. Sixty days from the time the 
material was bought payment came due,.and if the 
bill was not settled the customer was required to 
sign a note bearing 8 percent interest. 

Those percentages looked big to us and I didn’t be- 
lieve we could stand them when Brown made the 
suggestion. But he went over our business and ana- 
lyzed costs and showed us where profits were leak- 
ing and how a cash business would stop at least part 
of these leaks, so we agreed to try it out. I can’t 
say that it has been an unqualified success, but it 
is becoming more and more accepted, and we’re push- 
ing it hard. The beginning was the worst. We ex- 
plained to our customers that we were offering them 
a good deal more for their money than any one else 
would pay. For example if a man owed us $1,000 
and would pay cash we’d pay him $40. He could go 
to the bank and borrow the money at 8 percent for two 
months and still come out more than $26 ahead. We 
used the papers and sent out circulars and explained 
in person. We showed our customers that it must be 
the final consumer who pays the price of inefficiency 
and that if they insisted on doing business accord- 
ing to unbusinesslike methods prices would have to be 
higher. It took time and isn’t completed yet, but 
the difference between the old way and the new is 
already about as wide as the world. Yesterday I heard 
a dealer say he had two yards, one conducted on a 
cash and one on a credit basis.. The cash yard made 
32 percent a year and the credit yard made 5 percent. 
The difference between our old ways and our new is not 
so great as that, but it has put us in the class of 
money makers. 


Putting Delivering on a Practical Basis 


There was another fhing which we did together that 
no one of us could have managed alone. All of us 
kept teams and wagons and drivers and delivered stock 
in town for nothing. I had thought little about the 
cost of this service except in the lump sum paid to 
drivers. I had a vague and inaccurate idea of the 
stable cost, but I dismissed the whole thing as some- 
thing necessary and thought no more of it. But !ar- 
ley get us together and began asking us about the 
costs. I began by saying something about a team 
being worth $400, but he stopped me. 

‘*You’ll never get anywhere that way,’’ he said. 
“You'll get lost in a mass of details of another busi- 
ness. A team is worth a day what it can be hired 
for. If you count it at this rate of daily hire you 
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don’t have to bother with feed and shoeing and de- 
preciation and wagon costs. You can hire a team 
here for $5 a day. Now, how far will a team travel 
in a day, out and back?’’ 

We discussed that for a time and decided on twelve 
miles, six out and six back. 

‘‘How big a load in tons will it haul over these 
streets, considering that some are good and some are 
bad g? 

We decided on two tons. 

‘‘That makes twenty-four ton miles for a capacity 
day,’’ he said, ‘‘for to make this matter fair we have 
to count the back trip, too. It has to be paid for. 




















“T heard a dealer say he had two yards” 


But as a matter of fact you hardly ever have a ¢a- 
pacity day. I’ve kept count a little and have asked 
your drivers questions, and instead of your deliveries 
costing a little over 20 cents a ton-mile as they would 
do in capacity day they very often cost you 50 cents 
or more a ton-mile. City traffic experts count a de- 
livery outfit working at the same kind of work efficient 
if it can show a cost of about 8 cents a ton-mile. 
Now, I don’t want to run this matter of efficiency 
into the ground or to make changes that will be so 
abrupt that your customers can’t or won’t stand 
them. Efficiency isn’t the only element in business 
success. There’s the element of what the other fel- 
low thinks. If this isn’t costing you too much it 
ought to be let alone. I’m estimating that each of 
you men has deliveries amounting to 3,500 ton-miles 
during a year. We’ll suppose your deliveries cost you 
30 cents a ton-mile more than the sum considered to 
be efficient. At 30 cents you’re each paying out more 
than $1,000 a year too much for deliveries. This may 
not be accurate, but it shows that you’re losing money. 
People take advantage of you. Because deliveries 
are free they send up for five jags that might as well 
go in one load. If the delivery cost something a good 
deal of it would be done by the people making the 
purchase. 

_ “I believe if all the deliveries could be consolidated 
it would yield a paying trade for an independent 
concern. Now, the local dray line isn’t fixed to haul 
lumber and its drivers don’t kuow anything about 
handling the stuff. I’d suggest that you all get rid of 
all your teams. That will be pretty nearly necessary. 
George Watson, who has been head driver for Mr. 
Riley for a long time, has saved up some money and 
wants to go into business. You can sell your teams 
and wagons to him. People won’t have to hire him 
to haul their stuff, but he can make an attractive 
price, and I believe he has organizing genius enough 
to make deliveries efficient. He’s made quite a study 
of it while working as a driver. In fact, I’ve talked 
to him about it, and if you men will sell him the 
teams and wagons at a reasonable figure he is will- 
Ing to try it.’? 

_ After long discussion and some reluctance we did 
it, and it has been one of the most successful moves 
we've made. Watson has made money and we’ve 
saved money. 

'’m telling you about these things briefly and 
abruptly, and perhaps they sound as though they 
were easily done. They were not, but the details of 
reverses and disappointments wouldn’t add much to 
the value of the story. 


Something Definite on Rating and Costs 


One other thing of importance that we did by co- 
operative work was starting a credit rating scheme 
for the town. We were all at sea in this matter for 
a long time and we felt the need of information seri- 
ously. All merchants do. In spite of our so-called 
cash system we have to sell on a modifed cash system; 
that 1s, we can’t make a man pay before he takes 
‘he goods out of the store. And before making a sale 
‘0 &@ man who promises to pay cash within ten days 
Wwe like to know something about his financial stand- 
‘ug. This was too big a matter for us three and we 
‘nally had to give it over to the merchants’ associa- 
‘ion of the town. With the lumbermen spurring them 
on they finally worked out a pretty comprehensive 
“y stem for giving every man who trades in the town 
Fo Ommercial rating. There is no credit-rating sys- 
°m In the world that is fool proof. It may be kept 
"P ever so carefully and be as exact and as detailed 
48 human invention can make it, and still unless a 


man uses common sense in connection with it he’s 
not going to be benefited very much by it. The 
same may be said, of course, about any other business 
method. 

One of the things a person has to know first of all 
in making a business run on a paying basis is the cost 
of handling his stuff. The things 1’ve already men- 
tioned made a good start but I began to get into 
the frame of mind of thinking about business most 
of the time, and something seemed lacking. I began 
to find out that there was an unknown territory of 
cost that lay between the railroad car in which the 
stock came in and the delivery wagon that took it 
out to the job. To be sure, I knew in lump sums 
how much the thing cost, but lump sums don’t mean 
much when you’re trying to figure out the percent 
to add to the first cost so you’ll know how much 
you must charge to break even. I began trying to 
work this out. I found out how long it took yard 
men to get the stuff out of the car and into the bin, 
and these figures I took for long periods and made 
them carry their pro rata of the men’s idle and un- 
productive time. I found out, after getting my yard 
reorganized and my stock down to a working basis, 
how often the different items were turned on the 
average and so figured the interest on the investment. 

I profated the loss in broken and bad lumber that 
couldn’t be charged to the wholesaler; that is, the 
stock that went bad in the yard. Brown asked me 
how much I charged off and added to general expense 
for depreciation of sheds and other equipment. I 
hadn’t thought of that. Then he asked me how large 
a salary I allowed myself and added to overhead. I 
told him I hadn’t allowed any; that I expected to live 
out of the profits of the business since it all came to 
me anyway. He convinced me that this was poor 
policy; that to put a business on a working basis and 
to keep accounts in a condition to allow of quick 
and accurate comparison all this ought to be added. 
He said if I didn’t allow a salary that had to be 
cared for definitely and added to the percentage of 
cost the first thing I knew I wouldn’t have any salary 
nor any profits to take its place. I thought then 
that this was more or less foolish and amounted to 
nothing more than calling a certain sum of money 
by a different name, but experience with my own 
business and observation of other men have convinced 
me that he is right. I now include a decent rental 
on the grounds, for the grounds represent a certain 
investment that ought to be earning a profit. As the 
grounds increase in value I increase the rental charge. 


Invoicing Scientifically 


This reminds me of another thing. I find that some 
dealers, though they are few in number, don’t know 
what to do when taking an inventory of stock the 
wholesale price of which has shifted since the stock 
was bought. If framing stuff has gone up $6 a thou- 
sand they don’t know whether to put it in at the actual 
buying price or at the current market price. I both- 
ered over that a little. But value is not a tangible 
thing. Stock is worth what it can be bought for 
at the time, and this is determined by a multitude of 























Quality Siding 


With us is more than just 


sound lumber. When we buy 
Siding it must be smoothly 
worked and possess a good 
straight grain. It must also be 
soft and light, easy to work 
and must take paint readily and 
hold it. 


The best is known as ‘‘Clear,’’ but 
we also have a No. 1 that is big value 
siding at our price. Come in and 
look over our stock today and let us 
quote you prices on anything you 
may need in the building line. 


(Name and Address) 
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things. It is the same pile of lumber, but the value 
shifts as the market shifts. So if a man invoices at 
the actual buying price and the market price has 
shifted he is deceiving himself. The only fair and 
scientific way to consider the value of stock is to con- 
sider it at current rates. If the price has gone up 
the dealer is entitled to the extra profit. If it has gone 
down he is not entitled to the profit that would have 
been his had the wholesale market remained steady. 
This brings up the point of making retail prices. As 
a matter of fact, the wholesale price in normal times 
averages pretty steady, and the common practice is 
to set a retail price and not to change it often or 

















“The party leaders came to me” 


much. But the right way to do theoretically—and 
practice ought to conform rather closely to theory— 
is to add the percentage cost of handling, including 
all costs, and the percentage of profit to the current 
wholesale price. I have a perpetual inventory that 
shows me every day the amount of stock on hand and 
its value at current rate. I have a daily statement 
that shows the amount of sales made the day before, 
the price received and the profit made. 


Readjusting the Yard and Office Force 


In reorganizing my yard I found that I had more 
men than I needed if the work were organized rightly. 
The railroad made the changes in the sidings and I 
rearranged the piles and sheds in such a way as to 
make handling efficient. Most of the men had been 
with me quite a while; I knew their personal affairs 
and it didn’t seem to me that I could turn them off, 
But I knew that considering the state my finances were 
in I couldn’t afford to carry any unnecessary drag 
for sentimental reasons. I puzzled over this a great 
deal and finally decided on a move that I thought 
myself might be a subterfuge to get around my bet- 
ter judgment. My plan was to increase business or 
to put on profitable side lines until I should have 
work for all my help. 

About that time my bookkeeper decided to get mar- 
ried. Well, a bookkeeper is a necessity, but while 
trying to find another Jackson kept the books and 
developed a real interest in it. He discovered a num- 
ber of mistakes in the tickets the first week, mistakes 
that he could detect because of the fact that he knew 
the sales. He has been keeping the books ever since 
and this saves me a bookkeeper’s salary of $900 a 
year. I use two of the yard men part of the time as 
collectors and solicitors. The one who has loaded 
the stuff sold on a certain bill is given the bill to 
collect. He can explain to the owner who maybe has 
not seen any of-the lumber about any or all the items. 

In spite of all we can do there are certain to be 
slack times around the yard. We’ve developed a few 
things that the men can work at during these times. 
One is making gates. We make an oak farm gate 
that is rather nice looking, is good and lasting and 
that can be sold at a profit. During the winter we 
make a good many portable hog houses that the farm- 
ers buy for farrowing pens. These are in demand and 
bring a good profit. 


Emerging From Darkness to Light 


I’ve never had the trouble that some dealers have 
about getting business. Even when I wasn’t making 
money and didn’t know it the sales were rather large 
for a yard of the size of mine. I do some advertising 
and find that it pays, but this has not been the hard 
pull. My trouble was in catching off a little profit 
from the sales that went through my hands. 

Last commencement time I got my doctorate in let 
ters from the college. It would have conferred the 
degree some years ago, but I couldn’t take it then. 
I felt that it would be a badge of shame if I accepted 
it before I had gotten my business on its feet again. 
The thing has been hard and it isn’t finished yet. 
We still feel the pinch of economy in a way we didn’t 
used to know about, but I’m content. I get a pleas- 
ure out of my feeling of being the master of the busi- 
ness. 

Incidentally I do not expect to be a candidate for 
governor. The party leaders came to me in the days 
when I was working night and day to straighten out 
my affairs, and offered me the nomination. I’m not 
immune to public honor and this office had been a 
secret ambition. But I explained that my business 
was not in a position to allow me to be away or to 
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contribute to the campaign fund. They made some 
tentative and guarded remarks about it not being 
necessary to make the business win if I took the 
nomination, but I hardly heard them. I was in no 
condition to think of anything except .to get out of 
my financial tangles. These men would not offer me 


the nomination now, because I’m a capable business 
man after these rough years of training. It gives me 
a feeling of shame to know that they wanted me in the 
governor’s chair because I’d make a decently good ap- 
pearance at receptions and wouldn’t know what went 
on in the departments. But that’s all right with me. 


I am content to give my time to the marketing of 
lumber and to spend my spare hours with my friends 
or with my books. I can now do these things with » 
clear conscience. 





(This completes Mr. Miller’s story.) 





“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


Uniform Honesty an Effective Advertisement—Service and Courtesy Control Business—Traveling Representative’s 
Visits Bring Results—Practical Application of the Golden Rule of High Value 


HAS SALARIED REPRESENTATIVE VISIT 
FARMERS 
KINGSVILLE, TEX. 

Our work in this territory with the farmer has brought 
us big results and numerous compliments on the methods 
that we have used. In the first place we find the first 
essential is to have your stock well arranged where you 
can handle it at the least expense. Be able to load out 
and deliver your merchandise to your customers in the 
least time possible and to take care of any rushes that 
you might have. 

In waiting on every customer that comes inthe store 
or yard a certain amount of courtesy is due. We speak 
to each customer as soon as he comes in and wait on him 
as soon as possible thereafter. We talk to him about his 
family, crops, horses, cows, pigs and chickens, for con- 
versations of this nature bring you in closer touch with 
the farmer. 

It has been our policy to play fair with everyone, and 
to use no tricky or sharp methods to take the advantage 
of a situation that we might profit by for the time being. 
Knowing that honesty is the best policy to pursue in 
everything we will not allow any employee to misrepre- 
sent or take advantage of a situation that might be dis- 
honest. We find it pays well, for we often hear it said 
if it-came from the Kingsville Lumber Company and 
we claimed it to be good they could rely on what we 
said. This is something every business man should have 
said about his business. 

We send out itemized statements monthly to each cus- 
tomer on our books and have it understood that each ac- 
count is due and payable thirty days after date of pur- 
chase, and in case our customer wishes longer time to 
pay it he must come to the office and arrange for it, as 
we began our business on this method and have lived up 
to it and now have the farmers well trained. When a 
farmer is honest in his statement we grant further time 
on his account, while his implement purchases are all 
closed by notes with a specified due date upon them. 
The same condition applies if he wants an extension to be 
granted; of course, we use judgment as to the security 
we have and the honesty of our customer’s statement. 

We have comparatively few disputed accounts, as on 
each bill of any size we invariably make an itemized 
estimate of it and retain the copy given us to figure from 
and attach it to our office copy. In filling the estimate 
we give a copy to our yard-man and a copy to the cus- 
tomer to check from and when each wagon is loaded the 
yard-man checks the load before the customer and has 
him sign the delivery sheet to show that the material 
was loaded out. On the bottom of this sheet, a copy of 
which is given the customer for his file, there is a nota- 
tion that no shortages will be allowed after leaving the 
yard, which is for our protection. But in every case 
where a customer has reported a shortage or a bad stick 
of lumber we have always settled it satisfactorily with 
him upon the basis ‘‘that the customer was right.’’ In 
no case have we found them to abuse the confidence we 
placed in them in taking their check on the material 
delivered. Then in paying accounts and notes we always 
demand that the customer take a receipt for the money 
paid. 

We try to be of service to our customers, first, by hav- 
ing a stock of merchandise for them which they want; 
second, by showing them how to improve their condi- 
tions by using newer and more up-to-date tools and by 
protecting them from the weather. Third, we visit with 
the farmers and have a representative travel all over the 
territory and stop and visit each and every farmer and 
talk over his local conditions with him, and compliment 
him upon the teams, crops ete. that he has and ask him 
to come in and see us when in town and _make our store 
his headquarters. At times when this representative is 
in town he takes one or more of his farmer friends to 
lunch with him and in no case, unless in our place of 
business, does he mention ‘store’ to his farmer friend 
unless the farmer brings up the subject. 

We find that trips of this kind have paid us well, for 
when the farmer is in the market for anything he always 
brings up the subject and usually the sale is closed at 
the farm. This representative makes a trip report on 
each party called upon. These trip reports are more or 
less as follows: ‘‘Has land in good shape; will begin 
planting this week; has about 85 hogs, 51 cows and 
calves, 4 mares, 7 fine colts, age from 7 months to 2 
years, but has lost 12 heifers, 6 cows and 1 mare in 
the last 15 months. This discouraged him some but he 
says that he will come out O. K. this fall. There are 
no finer hogs in the county. “Wants to sell some, all 
sizes and kinds. His hobby is colts and they are good.’’ 
rom this report we can keep in touch with our custom- 
ers and be posted as to what advertising matter to send 
them. Then we drop the farmer a letter complimenting 
him on the good condition of his land ete., which, of 
course, puts us in closer touch with him, and when there 
is a gathering of farmers at a meeting of any kind we 








always have one or more representatives mingle with them 
and discuss their questions in meeting with them. 

There is another service that every dealer can offer 
his farm trade, and that is when a farmer telephones 
for information about something in town get the informa- 
tion for him if possible. He will appreciate the little 
errand or favor more than you can imagine and will 
consider you one of his best friends. 

In our advertising the last year or more we have 
worked closer with the farmer than we have with our 
local trade in town; in fact, we issued circular letters 
to our farmer friends on such subjects as ‘‘ Planting 
Good Cotton Seed;’’ ‘‘Using Calf Meal;’’ ‘‘Incuba- 
tors;’’ ‘‘Chick Food;’’ ‘‘Hog Cholera;’’ ‘‘ Breeders’ 
Table; ’’ ‘‘ Diseases in Poultry;’’ ‘‘ Farmer’s Record and 
Account Book; ’’ ‘‘Silos;’’ ‘‘ Implement Sheds; ’’ ‘‘ Win- 
ter Pastures;’’ and many other interesting subjects. 
These letters were issued three or four times a month 
and mailed to everyone of our customers upon our mail- 
ing list, and we have sold a great deal of the merchan- 
dise advertised, and have made many friends among 
the farmers. 

We distributed the ‘‘Farmer’s Record and Account 
Book’’ during the early spring of last year and used 
this to get up a complete mailing list that was secured 
by asking each farmer for the names of five or more of 
his neighbors, stating that their neighbors would prob- 
ably appreciate a copy as well as themselves; and then 
we mailed them out all at the same time. This book, 
of course, carried our advertisement on the front and 
back pages and with it we mailed a letter asking the 
parties that received one of the books to acknowledge 
receipt of it and give us the name of some neighbor that 
did not receive a copy. 

We also have what we call the farmer’s bulletin and 
writing table, with a sign above it: ‘‘Look, Read and 
Learn.’’? On this table we have farmers’ bulletins on 
subjects of interest in this section. The bulletins are 
published by the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as well as the various States’ departments 
of agriculture, and are conveniently indexed under 
subjects that make them easy to locate. Also on this 
table we have at all times pens, pencils, paper and en- 
velopes so that if at any time the farmer wants to write 
a letter he may come to that table and do so. This 
table brings a great many farmers in to us to get infor- 
mation they could not get anywhere else in town. And 
in connection with the farmer’s bulletin table we have 
the subscription agency for all of the leading farm 
papers and have sample copies for the farmer to look 
over. We urge every farmer to read farm literature. 

Another great convenience we have for our farm cus- 
tomers is our free wagon yard, which has convenient 
racks from which to feed the animals, as well as a water 
trough, and we insist that every farmer who comes to 
town make use of this wagon yard, tkus being able to 
take better care of his team than he could at a hitch- 
rack. We, therefore, place ourselves before him as being 
accommodating. 

Our letter is lengthy, but we are doing a great work 
with the farmers and feel that more dealers should codp- 
erate with their farm customers, the same as they do 
with their business associates in town. For the farmer 
is a business man following his business of raising prod- 
uce to feed and clothe the world, and has a hard task 
before him and does not have the opportunities to read 
and learn as much as the business man in town. He has 
a hard task before him to cultivate his crops, raise a 
family and give them the proper education, and naturally 
his interest is centered on the store where he can buy 
his merchandise at the lowest price, either from the local 
dealer or the mail-order house, and it is up to the local 
dealer to offset the advances of mail-order houses, with 
the well-worded descriptions of their merchandise in 
their catalogs, as well as their catchy prices, by talking 
quality and giving service. Service is as essential as 
price! Goods can be sold at slightly higher prices if 
you are a salesman and can give service to your cus- 

tomers. 
W. A. CLAMPITT, 

Assistant Manager, Kingsville Lumber Company. 





MEETING MAIL ORDER COMPETITION 
Woop River, NEB. 

First—By judicious and timely advertising in the 
local newspaper. By this I mean advertising which tells 
the truth first—that lumber is going up or down as the 
case may be; that our lumber is the best for the ecn- 
sumer’s purpose that we can buy; that we keep it in 
good condition under sheds; that we have a good assort- 
ent to choose from, naming the kinds most suitable for 
his needs at the different seasons of the year. 

Sreconp—By giving our customer a square deal at all 
times. We aim to make it plain to him that we are giving 
him full value for his money, by showing him just how 
we figure it out, and we never refuse to let him look over 





his account in our ledger. If it is a bill of size we mak« 
it so plain that he receives every item of that bill, or 
credit for it if he returns it, that he has no occasion 
to doubt. If by chance an error is made and we find it 
out first, we always let him know it, especially if it is in 
our favor. This begets confidence. 

THIRD—By meeting him ‘‘on the level.’’ We think 
it has become almost second nature with us to make ow 
farmer customers feel that we are just ‘‘folks’’ with 
them—just a neighbor who happens to be in the lumber 
business, and one who probably for that reason under- 
stands that business just a little better than they do, 
and is willing to give them the benefit of that knowledge 
for a reasonable profit. Having been raised on an Iili- 
nois farm we are able to talk farm with them under- 
standingly, and thus establish that fellow feeling which 
creates mutual confidence. We meet the mail order com 
petition by the simple method of underselling the mail 
order house when it is necessary. In thirty years’ expe 
rience we have found this the best way to hold our 
farmer trade from catalog and ‘‘knotless’’ houses. 

A. Hampton, 
Manager Hampton Lumber & Coal Company. 





STANDARD GRADING RULE BOOK READY 


New OrtEANs, LA., March 21—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that the 1916 book of rules for 
standard grades of yard and shed stock is ready for 
distribution. The chief changes made are in the com- 
mon grades for boards and fencing. A larger faced 
type has been used, and the various grades are indicated 
by black face subheads. All the rule books issued by the 
association have the same type of composition and are 
bound in covers of different colors for easier identifica- 
tion. A copy of the standard rules is being sent to each 
of the 13,000 retail dealers in the various States in 
which southern yellow pine finds a market. 

The association also announces the issue of a book 
on ‘‘Bridge and Trestle Timbers for Railroad Strue- 
tures,’’ which includes the new density rule. Copies of 
these books may be secured upon application to J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


STANDARD COST-FINDING SYSTEM FOR 
MILLWORK 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


Turn back and compare the four incorrect~methods 
formerly used with our method shown above. To the 
cost of the lumber on ears we add for labor handling 
up to factory door; also all yard and kiln expense. This 
establishes the price for lumber charged to the various 
jobs. No one can question that in so doing we are plac- 
ing that part of the Burden exactly where it should be. 
Example No. 1 takes care of its share of the Burden 
and would do so even though mahogany were used in the 
place of yellow pine. Example No. 2 is consistent, as 
very little lumber is used and, consequently, charge for 
Lumber Burden is small. 

Now look at the Machine Burden. To the actual 
wages paid operator is added the established rate per 
hour to cover its portion of machinery and factory ex- 
pense, and in so doing the machinery and factory ex- 
pense is distributed on jobs requiring machine work in 
the exact proportion used. Cabinet work or trim will 
carry its proper part of the burden—no more—no less. 
To the actual Bench wages paid is added the established 
rate per hour to cover its portion of factory expense. 
Thus all factory expense, exclusive of Power Plant and 
Machinery Expense, is distributed equally to the ma- 
chine and bench operation on basis of direct hours, and 
consequently the Burden on Bench work will take care 
only of the correct portion of the expense used. To the 
factory cost is added Commercial Burden on the per- 
centage basis, based on factory cost. 

No one can question the soundness of this practice, 
and our method of applying burden is consistent and fair 
to all classes of work. 

We would be much pleased if all could install our 
Standard System without the-help of our accountants, 
as then the benefit to all of a better knowledge of costs 
would come home quickly, but we have found, from ex- 
perience, that the help our men ean give you is neces- 
sary to get you started off right and is cheaper for you, 
because of the time he saves and the information he 
furnishes. 





Tur UNITED States Department of State announces 
that it has learned that the Swedish Government is dis- 
posed to grant special permission for the exportation of 
chemical pulpwood in eases where the pulp is to be used 
exclusively in the United States, and that the Norwegian 
Government will not hinder the exportation of unlimited 
quantities of wood pulp to the United States. 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER SALESMEN HOLD MEETING 


Inauguration of a National Promotion Campaign Brings Sales Force Together —Trade Press Representatives Attend — 
What a Great Industrial Enterprise Is Doing in Welfare Work and Community Development 


Dayvox, Ou10, Mareh 18. 
—The departure at 10 
o’¢lock tonight of the last 
of several special trains 
carrying the members of 
the sales force of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Com- 
pany marked the closing 
of a week of unusual in- 
terest and activity in 
Dayton, all of this activ- 
ity centering at the great 
plant of the National Cash 
Register Company, where 
for an entire week more 
than 400 representatives 
of the sales organization 
of this company have been 
attending a convention 
the object of which was 
to discuss and study 
methods to be used in a 
great promotion campaign 
to be waged by this com- 
pany. 

The returning wave of 
general prosperity that 
has followed a season of 
unusual business depression 
has found the National . 
Cash Register Company prepared to share in this com- 
mercial and industrial development by placing on the 
market the new models that are just coming from its 
factory and that embody every approved idea in mod- 
ern cash register construction. The theme of the 
entire convention was ‘‘1916 Models and How to Sell 
Them.’’ Salesmen were brought to Dayton from all 
sections of the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
and earnestly and enthusiastically has this great gath- 
ering of more than 400 commercial evangels pursued 
the work of becoming thoroughly acquainted with all 
the features of the new 1916 models and with every 
kink in the game of sales promotion. 

The salesmen were welcomed at the first session on 
Monday morning by President John H. Patterson, the 
sessions for the remainder of the week being presided 
over by the vice presidents, Arthur Dilks, Robert Pat- 
terson and H. G. Carnell, and by C. E. Steffey, man- 
ager of sales promotion. 


**Evolution of a Store’’ 


_One of the most interesting features of the conven- 
tion and one that conveyed a striking lesson to every 
member of the sales foree was a demonstration put on 
in the way of a play entitled ‘‘Evolution of a Store.’’ 
This play, as its name indicated, showed the evolution 
of a store from, a struggling little corner grocery in- 
efliciently managed and carelessly operated where 
oversights and errors were numerous and losses heavy, 
to a modern, prosperous, high class grocery store with 
the 1916 ‘model cash register installed effecting an 
economy in operation, the prevention of losses and 
making it possible for the proprietor to devote his 
time to general supervision of the store and to give 
much time to the work of community development 
where formerly his time was taken up in an effort to 
attend personally to many of the minor details of the 
business i attempts to prevent losses. 

Tn this play President J. H. Patterson took a promi- 
nent part in the character of an agent for the National 
Cash Register Company, ably assisted by C. E. Steffey, 
sales promotion manager. All of the characters were 
taken by members of the N. C. R. force, and one 
entire day was taken up in this demonstration. This 
demoustration brought out 
clearly the fact that the 
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t, standing—O. L. Schutz, Minneapolis; Hilmar R. Baukhage, N. Y.; Edward Mott Wooley, N. Y.; Frank Farrington, Delhi 
. Y.; Paul H. Harris, Chicago; C. E. Wright, N. Y.; Louis Seaber, St. Louis; James B. Meigs, Chicago; Roy : 
Harold G. Blodgett, St. Louis; Norman Johnson, Richmond, Va.; Hugh Craig, Chicago; Erik G. Sellman, N. 

Chicago; A. O. Aulabaugh, Dayton, Ohio; Paul J. Mandabach, Chicago. Sitting, lef 
Chicago; R. R. Shuman,- Chicago; A. P. Matheny, Chicago; Grace Tryon, N. Y.; 

W. G. Palmer, N. Y.; Albert Klopfer, N. Y. 


TRADE PRESS REPRESENTATIVES AT N. C. R. CONVENTION, DAYTON, OHIO, MARCH 13-18 


make of the retail merchant a better citizen and give 
him an opportunity to take his place among those who 
are working for civic betterment and for all those 
things that tend toward community development and 
the upbuilding of home and town. 

The thread running through the whole story and 


through the entire proceedings of the entire conven- 


tion was the slogan ‘‘Get a Printed Receipt.’’ It is 





JOHN H. PATTERSON, OF DAYTON, OTI10; 
President National Cash Register Company 


on this slogan that the National Cash Register Com- 
pany will base a national advertising campaign cal- 
culated to reach the greater part of the 100,000,000 
people of the United States and impress upon them the 
value and the necessity of getting a printed receipt 
for every purchase in a retail store. With the people 


t to right—W. H. Ubers, N. Y.; F. G. Pulley, 
A. L. Ford, Chicago; Geo. J. Schulte, St. Louis; 


educated through a great 
publicity campaign always 
to ask for a receipt and 
this company putting on 
the market a machine 
that automatically gives 
a printed receipt with 
every purchase the effects 
that are sure to follow 
may readily be seen, and 
certain it is that as a re- 
sult of this great campaign 
“N. C. R. Service’’ and 
‘Get a Printed Receipt’’ 
will become slogans in 
practically every home in 
America. 


A Week Full of Activity 


Beginning at 8:30 in 
the morniig each day of 
this week has been an ex- 
ceedingly busy one for 
every member of the great 

F. Soule, Chicago: sales force in attendance 
Y.; Emmett Boyles, on the convention, for 
they have been here for 
business and not for a 
lark, and each of the 400 
has returned to his work 
bubbling over with enthusiasm and a determination 
to make the coming year the biggest and the best he 
has ever had. Dominating the entire convention has 
been the master mind of the founder of this great 
organization—John H. Patterson—and while he has 
surrounded himself with assistants and heads of de- 
partments who are bright, active, alert and at the 
head in their representative lines, all are unanimous 
in the statement that it is the active brain of this 
72-year old genius that is the mainspring of the entire 
organization. He has attended every session of the 
convention, and in addition to appearing as one of 
the principal characters in the play has taken an 
active part in every discussion, indicating at all times 
an earnest desire to assist in every way possible in 
putting the sales force of this company ahead of that 
of any other organization in the country and making 
of each individual a consistent and persistent booster 
for better things in his community. 

The national publicity campaign that is to be con- 
ducted by the company at a cost of approximately 
$350,000 was explained in detail by A. O. Aulabaugh, 
advertising manager of the company, while the fol- 
lowup personal letter system was explained by 8. F. 
Hall, in charge of that department, every member of 
the sales force thus being made acquainted with the 
plans of the company and shown how he could tie 
up his personal work in his individual territory with 
the general publicity campaign. 

A most enlightening demonstration of the cost of 
materials was made by J. Q. Finfrock, purchasing 
agent of the company, who displayed a chart giving 
a list of the materials necessary in the manufacture 
of the cash register with a comparative statement 
showing prices of these materials one year ago and 
the price at this time, the average increase in the cost 
of all purchases by the company in that time being 
more than 48 percent. While there has been this great 
increase in the cost of materials the many improve- 
ments in the methods of manufacture have made it 
possible to reduce the cost of manufacture to such an 
extent that no advance in the price of the machines 
has yet become necessary. This demonstration ac- 
quainted the salesmen with details of cash register 
construction and cost of 





cash register as finally 
evolved by this great fac- 


tory at Dayton is not only 
a business necessity but 
IS a vii 


al moral foree. The 
demonstration also showed 
that ihe banker, the land- 


lord and the wholesale pe 
merchant are all inter- em 
ested in bringing about 

a adoption of modern 
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As brought out in the 
play . the retail merchant’s 
Wite and family are vi- 
tally interested in this 
matt ‘t of systematic mer- 
chandising, and the adop- 
tion of modern methods, 
including the late- model 





Cash register, means a sav- 
nx and a profit in the 
bi ‘iness that will bring 
‘omtorts to the home and 


150,000 feet maple, 100,000 feet mahogany, 500,000 feet birch, 
SALESMEN IN THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER LUMBER YARD AT DAYTON, OHIO 
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The National Cash Register Company uses annually 5,000,000 feet poplar, 350,000 feet plain oak, 450,000 feet quartered oak, 


20,000 feet cypress and 150,000 feet pine. 


materials that will enable 
them more intelligently to 
discuss the merits of the 
machine with prospective 
purchasers. 

While much time was 
given to actual work in 
the convention there were 
many rest periods and fea- 
tures of entertainment, in- 
cluding a trip through the 
factory,’ interesting mo- 
tion pictures ete., that va- 
ried the monotony, and at 
the close of the conven- 
tion all were unanimous 
in the statement that this 
was the biggest, best and 
most instructive conven- 
tion of its salesmen the 
company has ever held. 


Trade Press Representa- 
tives in Attendance 


A new feature in con- 
nection with this conven- 
tion was the presence dur- 
ing the last three days of 
representatives from a 


(Concluded on Page 52.) 
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AIMS AT BETTER MERCHANDISING 


Lumber Company’s Magazine Has Convincing Articles 
of Value to Retailers 


The Manager, dated March, 1916, is the first issue of 
the magazine published by the Walrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Company, of Omaha, Neb., a linie-yard concern, and 
is issued in the interest of better lumber merchandising. 
In the first article, on ‘‘Mental Attitude,’’ the editor, 
A. E, Hansen, says: 

Mental attitude is the fundamental principle underlying a 
successful career or life. The habitual state of mind in 
which you live, your every-day thought and desires, will either 
make you successful or make you a failure. You are what 
you think you are. Think of success, expect success; believe 
in yourself, in your work, and in the firm you work for, and 
you will be successful. Think of failure, of fear and of 
worry, and you will be a failure. If you think and believe 
you ‘are a success, you will be successful, not because I 
say so but because it is a scientific truth. 

H. E. Root says he chose the subject ‘‘ Being Useful’’ 
because a lumberman is one of the most useful men in 
the world, whether he is cutting the tree in the forest 
or selling the manufactured lumber to the home builder, 
and adds that a yard manager simply can not help but 
accumulate a lot of facts and rules about building and 
if he tries he may become a regular information bureau 
in his line of business. 

In ‘‘That Display Window or Display Room’’ W. B. 
Arganbright says that there are many sales around a 
yard made through the eye and that often a customer is 
lead to think of the need by seeing the article. The 
feeling of ‘‘Enthusiasm,’’ says F. A. Paine, adds about 
75 percent to efficiency. 

In speaking about ‘‘ Boosting Town Improvements— 
With An Eye To Profit’’ G. H. Darling says that every 
town gets the fever for public improvements about every 
other year. Last year he started boosting for gutters 
and succeeded in selling several cars of cement and a 
good deal of lumber for forms. ; 

There are numerous special articles of interest and 
The Manager should prove valuable and inspirational to 
every yard manager employed by the company. 





WILL MAKE HIGH GRADE HARDWOODS 


MemMpuHIS, TENN., March 19.—As a result of a deal 
just recently consummated here James E. Stark & Co., 
of Memphis, have acquired title to the band mill located 
at Dyersburg, Tenn., known as the Price & Ruhl mill 
and will operate this plant in future in connection with 
their band sawmill and veneer factory at Memphis. The 
new owners will install improvements at Dyersburg that 
will double the capacity of the mill and expect to begin 
operations just as soon as these improvements can be 
completed. It is the intention of James E. Stark & Co. 
to manufacture at Dyersburg a general assortment of 
high grade hardwoods, principally Tennessee red and 
white oak, although their product will include also a con- 
siderable amount of ash, poplar, cypress, gum and elm. 
An office will be opened in connection with the mill at 
Dyersburg that will be in charge of C. E. Somers, who 
will have full supervision of the operations there as 
manager. 


CORPORATION REORGANIZES 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., March 21.—Through a friendly 
agreement with all parties concerned the Burnet-Lewis 
Lumber Company, of this city, has dissolved its corpora- 
tion and the south yard, located at Shelby Street & Belt 
Railway, has been sold to T. R. Lewis, who has organized 
and incorporated a new concern under the name of the 
Lewis-Forbes Lumber Company and will operate this 
yard as a separate business. The north yard of the old 
company, located at Thirtieth Street and the Canal, has 
been sold to H. B. Burnet who has incorporated a new 
company under the name of the Burnet-Binford Lumber 
Company and will operate a separate yard at the old 
location. . 

While the management of each yard will remain prac- 
tically the same as heretofore they will be operated by 
the newly organized companies, this change having been 
thought by the members of the old company to be mutu- 
ally advantageous. 








GIVES CITY A HOSPITAL 


New Organs, La., March 20.—It was announced last 
Saturday that Mrs. Eve Christine Dibert had offered the 
city $200,000 for construction and maintenance of a 
tuberculosis hospital which promises to be the finest in 
the South. Mrs. Dibert’s offer stipulates that the hos- 
pital is to serve as a memorial to her husband, the late 
Capt. John Dibert, and to be known as the ‘‘ John Dibert 
Tuberculosis Hospital of New Orleans,’’ that the city 
is to provide the site and appropriate in its budget the 
sum of $10,000 towards the hospital’s maintenance. Of 
her own munificent gift, $50,000 is to be used for con- 
struction and the remaining $150,000 is to constitute a 
trust or endowment fund, its derivable revenues to be de- 
voted to the hospital’s maintenance. The city owns a 
site, originally purchased for a boys’ high school, at Car- 
rollton and Tulane avenues, which is pronounced ideally 
adaptable for the hospital. The high school was finally 
located on Canal Street. Commissioner Newman and 


Mayor Behrman are delighted with the offer and the 
former has framed an ordinance accepting it and dedi- 
eating the Carrollton Avenue site for the purpose. They 
express confidence that it will be adopted by the com- 
mission council at its first meeting. 


Capt. John Dibert was one of the pioneers, and until 
his death a few years ago, one of the leading figures, in 
the Louisiana cypress industry—a kindly, unassuming 
gentleman of the old school who enjoyed a wide popu- 
larity and figured prominently in the local business world. 
Since his death, Mrs. Dibert has managed the estate 
with great skill, and last summer was elected a director 
of the Interstate Trust & Banking Company, on whose 
directorate her husband served up to the day of his 
death. Her charities have been numerous and unosten- 
tatious. Last Autumn, when a fund was being raised 
in aid of the Charity Hospital, she sent in her check for 
$5,000, about 10 percent of the total amount raised. 


Her splendid gift just announced came as a surprise to - 


the community, but will supply a need long recognized. 





FAVORS PAPER BAGS FOR CEMENT 


Dealers’ Association Points Out They Cause Less Waste 
and Expense—Easily Emptied 


GREEN Bay, Wis., March 21.—The Fox River Valley 
Building Material Dealers’ Association has been dis- 
cussing the question of selling portland cement in paper 
rather than in cloth sacks, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that on account of the many advantages of paper 
it is advisable for the association to recommend the use 
of paper sacks for handling cement and it is urging their 
general use in this territory. The association has issued 
an interesting leaflet on the subject in which it claims 
that cement shipped and delivered in paper sacks re- 
tains full weight and does not sift through as it does 
when packed in cloth bags, and is also better protected 
from the air, thereby remaining in better condition a 
longer time. As it is unnecessary to return the paper 
sacks, they may be emptied by simply being ripped open 
with a knife. By this simple process the cement drops 
into the mixer clean; and it is claimed that two paper 
sacks can be emptied more quickly than one cloth sack. 
Because it is unnecessary to shake the paper sacks in 
emptying them cement is not lost by flying through 
the air. 

Cement manufacturers charge retail dealers 10 cents 
each for all cloth sacks that are not returned dry, untorn 
and in good condition. These sacks‘must be shipped by 
the retailers to the factories of the manufacturers at 
the expense of the former, subject to the inspection of 
the manufacturers. Moreover manufacturers allow no 
eredit for useless, torn or wet sacks, or for sacks that 
are returned later than 90 days from the date of pur- 
chase. Thus each sack that is torn or wet means a loss 
of 10 cents to the retail dealer, who to protect himself 
must enforce the same rules upon the contractor, or 
ultimate consumer, and charge him 10 cents for each 
sack that he fails to return in good condition. In the 
last analysis it is the ultimate consumer who suffers by 
loss in weight due to the cement sifting through cloth 
bags, and to the deterioration of quality caused by con- 
tact with the air or dampness when cement is contained 
in cloth bags. As a rule it is also the ultimate consumer 
who pays the 10 cents for every sack torn, wet or 
damaged. 

The economy of handling cement in paper sacks in- 
stead of in cloth sacks can be best illustrated by a con- 
crete example of a car load containing 150 barrels or 
600 sacks of cement. The cost of 600 cement sacks is 
$60, while the cost of 600 paper sacks is only $15, thus 
reducing the amount invested in containers $45 a carload. 
To this decreased investment should be added the saving 
effected in labor involved in collecting, counting and 
sorting the cloth bags to be returned. This saving 
in labor is one that affects both the contractor and the 
retailer. Cement manufacturers will accept only their 
own brand of bags. The work of sorting is an item of 
expense to the retailer that he can avoid only by risk 
of incurring a greater expense by paying for cloth sacks 
which are of no value to him. 

When a dealer delivers cement to the purchaser in 
paper sacks he closes the transaction and receives pay- 
ment at the time of delivery, but when the cement is 
delivered in cloth sacks the customer often takes ad- 
vantage of the dealer by asking him to charge the cement 
until he returns the sacks, thereby increasing bookkeep- 
ing expenses. Ill feeling is often created between the 
contractor, or ultimate consumer, and the dealer when the 
cloth sacks are returned because when the purchaser 
returns them torn or wet and the dealer deducts from his 
account he feels in many instances that the dealer has 
taken advantage of him. In order to retain the patron- 
age of the contractor in other lines than cement, it is 
necessary that the retailer keep the friendship of the 
contractor, and to do this he sometimes accepts the cloth 
sacks whether they are good, bad or indifferent. 

It has been estimated that the interest on the extra 
investment for 90 days on the cloth above the paper 
sacks, the cost of labor for counting, sorting, shaking, 
tying and for twine, drayage and warehouse to the depot, 
freight from the station to the factory, and then the loss 
on wet and torn cloth bags, which the dealer allows in 
full, amount to more than 5 cents a barrel. This does 
not include the cost to the dealer of carrying customers 
on his books who take advantage of the cloth sacks by 
asking credit. 

Members of the association generally have adopted the 
use of the paper sack for handling cement in this terri- 
tory and find it entirely satisfactory. 





THE GENOA Mitts, Genoa Bay, Vancouver Island, es- 
tablished a new record in the export of lumber during 
1915, shipping more than 14,000,000 feet board measure, 
of which New York bought 5,197,097 feet. 





DEPLORE “READY-CUT”’ PUBLICITY 


Retailers of Oshkosh, Wis., Tell of Misleading State. 
ments Made to Catch Unwary Purchaser 


OsHKOoSH, WIs., March 21.—-A canvass of the Oshkosh 
lumber retailers disclosed the fact that as one man they 
deplore the effect the advertisements of the “‘ready-cut?? 
house concerns are having both on the trade and the pub- 
lic. None of them finds it difficult to discredit the state. 
ments made in this advertising when given a chance to 
do so, and one dealer keeps a number of the advertisin 
pamphlets on his desk and is prepared to show interested 
customers wherein they are misleading. This dealer re. 
gretted that every man intending to build a home did not 
go to the local man and give him a fair chance to ex. 
plain this out-of-town proposition, for in that case the 
out-of-town business would soon prove unprofitable. One 
of the most deplorable features is the fact that this ad. 
vertising appeals most strongly to people who have the 
least means and who have accumulated small savings at 
the cost of much hardship. ; 

The general character of all these advertisements is 
reflected in the publicity recently sent out by a Michigan 
concern in which such phrases as ‘‘the lumber trust has 
boosted prices’’; ‘‘the timber and lumber associations 
tried to throttle us but failed’’; ‘‘save four profits by 
buying direct from the forest,’’ occurred. 

Careful investigation has shown that in practically 
every case lumber can be bought from local retailers at 
lower prices than from the ‘‘ready-cut’’ concerns, to say 
nothing of other advantages the local dealers can offer. 
Often the pieces have to be cut over again to make them 
fit. The out-of-town advertising is phrased in such a 
way that the average man thinks the cost of the lumber 
is the cost of the completed house instead of about 25 
percent of the final cost. 

One retailer suggested that a committee be appointed 
to get all the facts before the public and that the pub- 
licity work of local retailers and lumber associations be 
directed along these lines. 





RETURNS FROM HAWAIIAN TRIP 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 21.—M. R. Smith, president 
of the M. R. Smith Shingle Company and of the Caddo 
River Lumber Company, has returned from a 6-week trip 
to the Hawaiian Islands and to the Pacific coast produec- 
ing district. Mr. Smith said that while in Honolulu he 
visited the lumber yard of Lee Lup & Co. The proprie- 
tor, Lee Lup, is Chinese and does not speak English al- 
though he has been in. the lumber business many years in 
Honolulu and has one of the largest yards there. He 
employs twenty-seven men in his yard, but Mr. Smith 
says he still uses the Chinese abacus to figure out freight 
rates and prices. The wood used there is entirely from 
the west coast mills of the United States. 

On his visit to the mills in Washington Mr. Smith 
found a good deal of nervousness over labor trouble. In 
his mill at Moclip, Wash., a strike was declared because 
he declined to reinstate the old union scale unless the 
other mills took .imilar action. That mill now is operat- 
ing under a guard, he said, and it is feared that there 
will be walkouts at other mills soon, as there is much 
unrest among the laborers throughout the region. The 
strike at Moclip, Mr. Smith says, was called after he 
had granted one increase in pay demanded by his em- 
ployees. 

“*The laborers want more for their work.’’ Mr. Smith 
says, ‘‘because shingles are selling at a higher price, but 
they do not consider the big advance in the price of logs, 
bindings and in everything connected with the operation 
of a mill. Last year the shingle manufacturers lost 
money. In Washington the shingle weavers’ union has 
been practically out of business lately and the agitators 
are trying to get them together again in a strike.’’ 





LUMBERMAN’S GIFT HELPS BOYS 


Oconto, WIs., March 20.—W. A. Holt, president of the 
Holt Lumber Company, of this city, gave approximately 
$5,200 to the Presbyterian Church House and Gymnasium 
that will do much toward helping the boys of this vicinity 
to become good American citizens. 

The announcement of the gift was made very quictly 
and simply at a gathering in the Church House where 
one hundred men met and enjoyed a banquet, after which 
they discussed the business of this institution which is 
doing so much for the boys of the community. The ban- 
quet was delicious, the decorations were both tasteful 
and novel, and the entertainment including music was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Holt acted as toastmaster and 
was also on the program for an account of the origin of 
the present Church House. After tracing its develop- 
ment from the days of the Old Boys’ Club through those 
of the Boys’ Brigade, he spoke of the cost of the present 
handsome institution, remarking that he did not wish the 
committee to be embarrassed by the debt now hanging 
over it. For this reason he.made a gift of all he had 
loaned in order to free the undertaking. Although Mr. 
Holt was too modest to mention the amount, inquiry 
showed that the loan originally aggregated about $4,300, 
but has since grown to about $5,200. : 

For many years Mr. and Mrs. Holt have been active in 
working for the happiness, welfare and manly develop- 
ment of the youth of this city. The ladies’ banquet com- 
mittee, which so successfully managed ‘the banquet, 
worked under the chairmanship of Mrs. W. A. Holt. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Holt were active in the work of the for- 
mer Young Men’s Christian Association, later in the work 
of the Boys’ Club and then the Boys’ Brigade which 
preceded the present Church House and Gymnasium. 
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NORTHWESTERN FORESTERS COMPLETE ANNUALS 


Fire Prevention Associations Report on Expenses, Losses, Their Causes and Improvements Made—Value of Lookout 
Stations Told—Needs and Hindrances in Forest Protection Discussed—Officers Are Elected 


SpoKANE, WASH., March 15.—The Northern Idaho 
Forestry Association completed its annual meeting 
here today and the three days’ session was well at- 
tended and was representative of the interests of the 
four fire-fighting timber protection associations of which 
the Idaho association is composed. 

The same general policy so successfully followed 
during 1915, which was one of the most successful 
years in the history of the organization, the fire fight- 
ing costs being kept lower than usual, will be car- 
ried out throughout the coming year. 

Reports were received from the secretaries of the 
four organizations and the meeting closed with the re- 
election of last year’s officers, as follows: 

President—A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Company. 

Vice president—J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lum- 
per Company, Spokane. 

Secretary—W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch Company. 

Trustees—A. W. Laird; J. P. McGoldrick; T. J. Humbird, 
of the Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint; A. L. Flewell- 
ing, of the Milwaukee Land Company; R. M. Hart, of the 
Blackwell Lumber Company, of Coeur d’Alene; B. H. Hornby, 
of the Dover Lumber Company, Dover, Ida.; and F. A. 
Blackwell, of the Blackwell Lumber Company, Spirit Lake, 
Ida. 

During the two days the lumbermen were in session 
members of the various associations met and elected 
officers for 1916. 

The Clearwater Timber Protective Association held 
its ninth annual meeting and reélected T. J. Humbird 
president, George A. Day vice-president, and Ben E. 
Bush secretary and treasurer, the directors being 
G. A. Rubedrew, A. W. Laird, T. J. Humbird, George 
A. Day and C. B. Sanderson. Secretary Ben E. Bush 
reported the fire fighting activities during the year 
cost the association $22,575.55. 

C. O. Portsors, fire warden for the Clearwater dis- 
trict, reported that on August 23 was experienced the 


worst electrical storm of the season, which covered - 


all the Northfork country and set more than fifty fires 
in less than one hour’s time. With no rains to check 
the fires, prompt action, he states, was necessary. 
Help was rushed in by automobile and in a few days 
all the fires were under control and little timber was 
lost. He added: 


The lookout system in the territory embraced by the Clear- 
water Timber Protective Association could hardly be better, 
as there is very little, if any, of the territory that can not 
be seen from one or more lookouts. These lookouts need some 
improvement, however, in the way of building towers and 
cutting down timber that obstructs the view. These improve- 
ments can be made at odd times during the dry season at no 
extra cost to the association because when there are no fires 
the men can be working on their lookouts and still be watch- 
ing for fires. In this way we built during the summer one 
tower on Bertha Hill 37 feet high and cut down a lot of 
worthless timber that was obstructing the view, also a tower 
on Elk Mountain 42 feet high. We spent $266.50 on a road 
from headquarters to Pierce City; $1,631.50 was spent in 
building cabins, with fourteen miles of new trails and many 
miles of telephone lines. In addition 510% miles of trail 
and wagon road was cleared out and improved at an average 
cost of $5.30 a mile. 

The Pend d’Oreille Timber Protective Association re- 
elected B. H. Hornby, of Dover, Ida., president; 
George Az Day, vice president, and T. J. Humbird, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors for the coming 
year will be B. H. Hornby, George A. Day, B. L. 
Willis, G. F. Hagenbauch and J. A. Humbird. It cost 
the Pend d’Oreille association $12,868.51 to handle its 
fires during 1915, as shown by the report of Secre- 
tary J. A. Humbird. During the year 126 fires were 
located and put out, according to the report of Fire 
Warden W. G. Phalon, the causes of the greatest num- 
ber of fires being 26 of incendiary origin, 32 from un- 
known sources, 24 from campers without fire permits 
and 10 directly traced to the Great Northern Rail- 
way. A large number of good trails were built and 
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considerable time spent on clearing out old trails and 
building connections from the old trails to the new. 
Mr. Phalon stated that trails and equipment are in 
better shape this year than ever before and the dis- 
trict is well equipped to cope with fire conditions 
during the coming season. 


Makes Comprehensive Report 


A. W. Laird, president of the Potlatch association, 
made a comprehensive report of the activities of that 
organization during last year. The assessment on 
members of the Potlatch association during 1915 was 
5 cents per acre. The total disbursement for the sea- 
son was $19,611.12. 

Mr. Laird stated that this is the third year the 
association has shared in the appropriation made by 
Congress under the Weeks law for the protection of 
forests and the watersheds of interstate navigable 
streams. The assignment made was $750, of which 
$150 was retained to help pay the expenses of an in- 
spection and survey of the association’s work and 
methods. The survey was made by R. P. McLaughlin, 
supervisor of the Black Feet National Forest, and 
according to Mr. Laird’s account it was a masterpiece 
of painstaking care and full analysis. While he did 
not agree with all of Mr. McLaughlin’s deductions 
and recommendations Mr. Laird stated that most of 
them were most helpful, particularly the recommenda- 
tion that the possibilities of the lookouts ought to 
be developed. The sooner a fire is detected the sooner 
the fire-fighters can be on the ground. This makes 
for reduced cost of operation, greater ease of han- 
dling and a smaller burned-over area. 

The purpose of developing lookouts should be to in- 
crease the range of vision. An hourly watch should 
be kept, and the least possible time should elapse be- 
tween the origin of a fire and the time it is reported 
to the proper control force. There is probably no part 
of the timbered area of the country that is better 
supplied with natural lookouts than is the territory 
of the Potlatch Timber Protective Association, and 
given reliable telephone connections and proper equip- 
ment an observer ought to handle the work of fire 
detection on an area of 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 

Mr. Laird approved the idea of making budget ap- 
propriations for specific purposes. Certain items such 
as repairing buildings, clearing and building trails, re- 
pairing and building telephone lines, salaries, office 
expenses, equipment, dues and the like can be approxi- 
mated very closely. 

One of the hindrances to accurate and speedy fire 
detection is the late burning of slashings and the 
debris from logging operations by settlers and loggers. 
This fills the country with smoke at times and proves 
to be a serious handicap. Mr. Laird recommended 
that this matter have careful attention. 

In the matter of fires during the year in the Pot- 
latch districts, 34 in all were reported, over an area 
of 431% acres, with fire-killed timber aggregating 358,- 
500 feet. Lightning was given as the cause of three 
times as many fires as any other one cause in the 
average season and twice as many fires as all other 
causes combined. Last season lightning started 56 
percent of the fires. Lightning fires are usually 
widely distributed, are frequently in the least ac- 
cessible portions of the territory, and are particularly 
trying by reason of the fact that so many are likely 
to start at the same time as to tax the organization 
to its utmost. 

Since it is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for half a dozen fires to be started by a single light- 
ning storm, and, in view of the fact that in this re- 
gion many, if not all, of these lightning storms are 
unaccompanied by rain, it will be clearly manifest 
that the indispensable requisites of the organization 
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are immediate protection and prompt, accurate reports 
of the greatest mobility of its control forces. 


Election of Coeur d’Alene Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Coeur d’Alene Timber 
Protective Association, C. M. Crego, of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Company, of Spokane, was elected 
president, George A. Day, of Boise, vice-president, 
and Frank J. Davies, of the Rutledge Lumber Com- 
pany, Coeur d’Alene, secretary and treasurer. The 
directors are: George A. Day, A. L. Flewelling, of 
the Milwaukee Land Company, Spokane; C. M. Crego, 
R. M. Hart, of the Blackwell Lumber Company, Coeur 
d’Alene, and J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company, Spokane. 

Before adjourning the board reappointed W. J. 
Ross, of St. Maries, chief fire warden for the coming 
year. 

According to the submitted report of Secretary 
Davies, the association spent $34,757.48 for the season 
of 1915. The year’s assessment per member was 4 
cents per acre, while the cost of protecting the timber 
per acre for the season was 5.8 cents, the difference 
being taken care of by surplus money in the treas- 
ury at the beginning of last year. One hundred and 
sixty-four fires were taken care of, with a total tim- 
ber loss of 477,800 feet. The origins of the greatest 
number of fires were: 71 from lightning; 28 from fires 
starting up from old burnings; 19 from careless burn- 
ings by settlers; 10 from campers’ fires; 8 from log- 
ging engines and 2 from railroad engines. 

The Potlatch Timber Protective Association met 
and reélected .officials as follows: A. W. Laird, presi- 
dent; George A. Day, vice president; W. D. Humiston, 
secretary and treasurer; and the following directors: 
A. W. Laird, George A. Day, G. A. Rubedew, A. L. 
Flewelling and T. J. Humbird. 

Among the lumbermen present at the meeting of the 
North Idaho Forestry Association were: 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.; President Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and head of the Dover Lumber Com- 
pany. 

William Ross, St. Maries; Chief Fire Warden Coeur d’Alene 
Association. 

G. F. Hagenbugh, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lumber Com- 
any. ; 

J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lumber Company. 

Frank J. Davies, Coeur d’Alene; Rutledge Lumber Company. 

R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene; Blackwell Lumber Company. 

IF. A. Blackwell, Spirit Lake; Blackwell Lumber Company 
and Panhandle Lumber Company. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Company. 

John A. Humbird, Sandpoint; Humbird Lumber Company. 

George A. Day, Moscow, Ida.; Idaho Land Commissioner. 

Ben E. Bush, Moscow, Ida.; Idaho Land Agent. 

G. A, Rubedew, Spokane. 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 

C. B. Anderson, Spokane; Milwaukee Land Company. 

Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Rutledge Timber Com- 


pany. 

W. W. Wooster, Spokane; Springston Lumber Company. 

C. M. Crego, Spokane; Western Pine Manufacturers’ Com- 
pany. 

W. _D. Humiston, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 

C. H. Fancher, Spokane. 





HEAVY INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS SHOWN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 22.—Another heavy in- 
crease in sales is shown by the shipment reports of thirty 
northern pine.mills for February to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. They shipped 73,816,069 
feet during the month, compared with 39,893,961 feet 
for February, 1915, an increase of 85.4 percent. The 
shipments for the first two months of this year totaled 
144,466,943 feet, compared with 73,475,584 feet for the 
same months last year. Lath shipments for February 
were 11,666,200, compared with 13,618,550 last year. 

Production for February was still almost negligible, 
being 17,211,216 feet, compared with 11,402,194 feet last 
year. Lath production was 6,075,400, compared with 
4,115,000 last year. 
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RAILWAY ENGINEERS DISCUSS UTILITY OF WOOD © 


Reports to American Association’s Annual Strongly Endorse Wharves of Timber Construction—Douglas Fir Bridge 
Stringers Given Thorough Tests—Committee Recommends Adoption of Southern Yellow Pine Grading Rules 


The seventeenth annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association was held in Chicago, 
March 21-23. This is one of the strongest engineering 
bodies in the United States and its annual convention 
always has a large registration and a large attendance 
upon the sessions. No effort will be made here to review 
the engineering discussions of problems not directly 
affecting wood but a number of committee reports and 
papers were of special interest to the lumber industry 
and will be reviewed. 


Report of Committee on Wooden Bridges and Trestles 


This committee during the last year has continued a 
study of the design of docks and wharves, and of the 
relative merit of ballast deck wooden trestles as com- 
pared with reinforced concrete structures. It has also 
been giving further study to the question of the use of 
lag screws instead of bolts for the fastening of the outer 
guard rail of wooden trestles. The committee reported 
through subcommittees on these subjects and recom- 
mended a continuation of the study for the coming year. 

P. C. Goodrich, consulting engineer of the Department 
of Public Works, New York city, contributed to the 
Engineering Record, of May 15, 1915, a discussion of 
‘Specifications for Wooden Piling’’ giving certain stress 
data to support his contention that the specification as 
to sweeps or crooks should be about as follows: 


The pile shall be so straight that a line held in contact 
with any two parts selected so as to give the maximum devi- 
ation shall not be distanced from the surface of the pile at 


any point more than the diameter of the pile opposite that 
point, 


He also at the same time offered this specification to 
this committee for consideration. The present specifica- 
tion of this association reads as follows: ; 


A line drawn from the center of the block to the center 
of the tip shall lie within the body of the pile. 


Mr. Goodrich’s argument in brief was that it is not 
practical to draw a line in the manner specified, and 
that furthermore the amount of sweep or deviation at 
any point in the pile should be measured in terms of 
the diameter at that point, since it is the effective area 
of the pile at that point which determines its strength 
to resist the eccentric loading incident to the crook. 
The committee report disposes of the matter in the fol- 
lowing language: 


Mr. Goodrich’s clause would permit, then, twice the amount 
permitted by our present specifications. It is the opinion of 
the committee that our present requirements should not be 
lessened. 


The report of subcommittee No. 1 on design of docks 
and wharves very wisely was not limited to wooden struc- 
tures, but discussed the problem in a broader light and 
compared wood with other available material indicating 
under what circumstances it might best be used. The 
problem was studied at some length in the report, but 
the general conclusions were extremely favorable to wood. 
The following extracts are quoted in illustration of this 
fact: 


$y far the greater number of all docks yet built or being 
built in this country are designed with wooden piling to 
carry their loads. In many cases these are being surmounted 
above water line by concrete piers, either with or without 
timber grillage. 
s * : 


Designs submitted to this committee show considerable 
variation in the construction of dock floors. Timber struc- 
tures are generally decked by cutting off the piling to proper 
level, capping same with standard-sized timbers and placing 
a plank floor securely spiked to the caps. This form of deck 
is very satisfactory for wooden structures and, up to the 
present, on account of the low price of timber, has probably 
returned more on the investment than would have been 
produced by any permanent form of construction. 

In the last few years some designers have placed concrete 
decks on timber structures; others have used concrete with 
asphalt wearing surface. It would seem that either of 
these methods of construction was hardly satisfactory. Con- 
crete or asphalt decks should be placed on filled or permanent 
structures so they would not deteriorate rapidly from the 
action of an unstable foundation, 


a a . 
Pile and Timber Structures—Untreated 


Up to very recent times by far the greater number of 
wharves built have been of plain, untreated pile and timber 
design. ‘The cheapness of timber, the ease with which it can 
be handled and placed, its ready adaptation to various con- 
ditions, still make this form of dock very satisfactory, and 
in most cases these docks will show a larger return on the 
investment than other so-called permanent forms of con- 
struction. The life of these structures will be from seven 
to ten years, depending on the quality of the timber and 
climatic conditions, Oftentimes the superstructure may be 
rebuilt on original foundation piles where there are no 
marine borers and the variation of water level is small. 
When the water is infested with the teredo the use of 
untreated piling is a poor investment, therefore this form 
of dock is now used only on fresh water lakes or in harbors 
where the presence of fresh water or sewage is enough to 
destroy the teredo, 


Treated Pile and Timber Structures 


Of late years great progress has been made in the creosot- 
ing of timber, and on account of the greatly increased life 
obtained and the great resistance given to the work of 
marine borers, much treated timber is now being used in 
wharf construction. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
determine with any degree of accuracy the life of a thor- 
oughly creosoted timber dock, but observation warrants the 
conclusion that a life of twenty-five years will not be un- 
usual. When taking into consideration the fact that our 
transportation service is in a rapidly changing and develop- 
ing condition, and that a lapse of twenty-five years sees 
most of our structures obsolete, it would seem that only very 
peculiar conditions would warrant more expensive structures 
than well-built creosoted timber docks. Combinations of 
pile structures with filled centers using timber sheet piling 
or low reinforced concrete retaining walls often fit certain 








locations very economically and give very satisfactory 
results. : x 7. 

In the effort to obtain permanent forms of construction 
economy is often lost sight of and larger and heavier expend- 
itures are made than a careful consideration of all the facts 
and conditions would warrant. 

The committee submitted a number of designs for 
construction in this field. 


Comparative Merits of Ballast Deck and Reinforced 
Concrete Trestles 


Previous reports on ballast deck trestles have shown 
a comparatively low cost per year of useful life. The 
subcommittee No. 2 that has been studying this subject 
during the last year sent out a letter of inquiry to 
seventy-five of the largest and most important railways 
of the United States, covering the following subjects: 

(1) Owing to the difficulty of securing definite mainten- 
ance costs of ballast deck timber trestles or dependable figures 
as to their length of serviceable life, it has not been possible 
thus far to present a comprehensive and reliable statement of 
the relative economy of the two types of bridges, and in view 
of this fact thorough consideration must be given to other 
affecting elements. May we not therefore ask: 

(a) What in your opinion is the probability of destruc- 
tion by fire of ballast deck timber trestles, furnishing, if 
available, actual figures in support thereof? 

Of the replies received to this question seventeen ex- 
pressed no opinion, One was indirect, stating that the 
fire hazard was dependent on location. One reply made 
the fire hazard as 1 to 100 and another as 1 to 1,000. 
One reply estimated the hazard at 35 percent of open 
trestle and another at 25 percent. Of the remaining re- 
plies seventeen minimized the hazard, calling it very 
small, inconsiderable, little, slight or very slight. There 
were eight replies magnifying the hazard, characterizing 
it as excessive, considerable, great or very great. 

(b) What is the relative danger of loss and damage of 
the two types by reason of flood? 

Of the replies to this question seventeen expressed 
no opinion; fourteen were favorable to concrete; two 
were slightly favorable to concrete, and one greatly 
favorable; nine thought the difference in liability to 
flood damage inconsiderable; one considered the liabil- 
ity of the two materials equal; one considered it to be 
equal if cost were considered; still another favored con- 
crete in the ratio of 1 to 2, and another stated their 
relative susceptibility to flood damage to be dependent 
upon location. It may be remarked that these opinions 
were undoubtedly expressed before the vast damage to 
concrete structure which occurred in the recent California 
flood, as strikingly exhibited by some photographs ‘‘ be- 
fore and after,’’? which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
secured and will use in another time and place. 

(c) What value should be placed on the vastly greater 
inertia of the reinforced concrete trestle in producing desir- 
able riding qualities in the track? 

Of the replies received to this inquiry eight favored 
conerete and two favored timber; fifteen replies stated 
that there was little or no difference or that it was 
doubtful or questionable or indeterminate or negligible; 
two replies stated that the superiority of concrete in easy 
riding qualities was about as 5 to 4; and one reply 
stated that it was dependent upon traffic. 

(d) To what extent should “appearance” be considered 
in the adoption of either type? 

On this question two replies favored concrete; seven- 
teen replies expressed no opinion; eight replies stated 
that this factor was one that should be given little or no 
consideration; twelve stated that the consideration was 
dependent on location; one that it was dependent on 
traffic; four stated that concrete was preferable in cities; 
one stated that appearance should be considered only in 
special cases; and one stated a preference for concrete 
in the ratio of 4 to 5. 

(e) With the numerous large sized sticks in a timber 
trestle, together with their probable length of life when 
creosoted, on the one hand, and the absolute waste of form 
lumber on the other, should any consideration be given to the 
theory of the “conservation of natural resources’? 

Of the replies to this question eight favored concrete, 
and one said that this consideration would eventually 
demand concrete; twenty expressed no opinion; and 
eighteen stated that this subject should have little or no 
consideration as a practical matter at the present time. 

(f) .To what extent, if at all, should “depreciation” of 
way and structure have an influence in deciding as between 
the two types? 

Concrete was favored in three replies; thirteen re- 
plies stated that depreciation was only a factor of ulti- 
mate cost; and one stated that it was a factor of cost 
and safety; eighteen expressed no opinion; one stated 
that this factor was difficult to apply; six stated that it 
was either an important factor or of considerable influ- 
ence; and four expressed the opinion that it was neglig- 
ible or not an important factor at the present time. - 

(g) Are legal requirements or orders of public authorities 
in municipalities or communities through which your lines 
are operated mandatory in any degree as to the installation 
of concrete structures, and if so, just to what extent? 

Most of the replies to this question stated that there 
were no legal requirements; five stated it was dependent 
on location; and one stated that there were legal require- 
ments only in certain special cases. 

(2). What general conditions, natural or artificial, would 
exert a controlling influence, in your decision, as to the 


adoption of a ballast deck creosoted timber trestle or a 


reinforced concrete trestle for any particular bridge or 
locality ? 


It is perhaps needless to add that the committee wil 
greatly appreciate any assistance in its efforts to formulate 
sound conclusions. 

As this was not a specific question there was no sum. 
mary of replies to it. 


The Use of Lag Screws for Fastening Guard Timbers 

Special committee No. 3, which had charge of this sub- 
ject, reported that a number of roads were using lag 
screws instead of bolts for this purpose and had adopted 
it as standard practice, while others had formerly used 
them and had abandoned them as unsatisfactory. It 
gave a list of roads which were making tests at the pres. 
ent time or had agreed to make tests of them at the sug- 
gestion of the committee and the committee presented 
sketches showing the recommended practice. Owing to 
the differences of opinion on this subject, however, the 
committee was not yet willing to recommend it as stan- 
dard practice to secure the endorsement of the associa- 
tion. It also submitted sketches showing methods in 
use by a number of the leading railroads that are using 
lag screws for this purpose, such as the Mobile & Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania, the Seaboard Air Line, the Philadel- 
phia & Reading, and the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

The committee recommends that the lag screws be set 
in the broad rail alternately one inch each side of the 
center line, that one lag screw shall be used for each 
tie and that each alternate tie shall be fastened to the 
stringers. Holes for lag screws should be bored one 
inch deeper than the length of the’ screw. 


Test of Douglas Fir Bridge Stringers 

An illustrated paper on this subject by H. B. Mae- 
Farland, Engineer of Tests for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway System, was set for Tuesday eve- 
ning’s session. There was, however, an extended discus- 
sion of a previous paper on the inspection of steel rails 
and it was announced that Mr, MacFarland was ill and 
unable to be in attendance, and that the stereopticon 
slides which he intended to use were fully represented 
by the graphs and_ illustrations in connection with his 
printed report, which had been printed in Bulletin No. 
184 of the association, in its issue of February, 1916. 
There was, therefore, no discussion of the important con- 
clusions of this paper, which with its illustrations occu- 
pied 186 pages of the bulletin. 


Another series of .tests conducted by Mr. MacFarland 


for the Santa Fe System some years ago put that rail- 
road in possession of the information that the strength of 
Douglas fir was seriously affected by the ordinary method 
of creosote treatment, a number of months before the 
information became available to the general public. Since 
then, however, a bulletin of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory has been issued dealing with this subject. In an 
attempt to avoid this injury to the timber in treatment 
various experiments have been made, and the method of 
seasoning the timber by boiling in vacuum before treat- 
ment has been announced as the solution of the problem. 

A paper by O. P. M. Goss was read at the annual 
meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ <Associa- 
tion, in Chicago, in January, giving detailed data on 
sixteen stringers that had been treated by this method. 
This paper was reprinted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
January 29, 1916. The timbers were treated at the 
plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Company, at St. 
Helens, Ore., and the tests were made by the Bureau of 
Standards, Portland; Ore., in accordance with the United 
States Forest Service standard methods, under one-third 
point loading. The sixteen stringers were cut in halves, 
one-half being’ specially treated and the other half left 
untreated. Of these stringers nine were 7x14 inches by 
14 feet long; two were 7x16 inches by 15 feet long; and 
five were 10x14 inches by 14 feet long. The length 
refers to length after having been cut in two. The 15- 
foot sticks were tested under 14-foot span, and the 14- 
foot stringers under 13-foot span. Three separate tables 
are given for the three sets of stringers and also a com- 
bined table for the entire sixteen. The general average 
of all the tests showed that the treated timbers compared 
with the untreated in percentages as follows: Fiber 
stress at elastic limit, 94.8; modulus of rupture, 99.2; 
modulus of elasticity, 96.3; maximum horizontal shear, 
98.6. The test on the timbers 7x14 inches showed these 
timbers actually superior to the untreated in modulus of 
rupture 101.2 percent, and in maximum shear 100.5 per- 
cent. On the two specimens 7x16 inches 15 feet long 
the treated specimens were superior to the untreated in 
fiber stress at elastic limit 101.4 percent, modulus of rup- 
ture 101.8 percent, and in maximum horizontal shear 
102.2 percent. 

The tests described in Mr. MacFarland’s paper pre- 
sented before the American Railway Engineering Ass0- 
ciation were more comprehensive and complete and ap- 
pear to have been made under identical conditions. The 
timbers were creosoted at the same plant and the sixty- 
one which were selected out of a lot of 356 stringers for 
test purposes were selected under the personal supervision 
of G, E. Rex, A. F. Robinson, and E. O. Faulkner, of 
the Santa Fe System, and O. P. M. Goss, and all of these 
gentlemen were present during the treatment. The 
strength tests were all made in the Topeka laboratory of 
the Santa Fe Railway System, and were made on 14- 
foot centers one-third point loading and after the same 
general method which had been described by Mr. Goss 
in his paper. The stringers tested were all 7x15 inclies 
in size and 15 feet in length after having been cut in 
two, one-half of each stringer being tested treated and 
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the other in untreated form. Of the sixty-one stringers 
nine were selected for special tests and fifty-two were 
put through the routine strength tests. The report in- 
cludes photographs of cross sections at the center of 
each of the fifty-two stringers and description of the 
oeneral charaeter of these specimens. 

“The report includes complete individual data as to 
exch test, but only the general conclusions can be re- 
peated here. They show that the treatment resulted in 
the average in a decrease in elastic limit and in modulus 
of rupture of 18 percent, in modulus of elasticity of 2 
percent and in shear stress of 19 percent. Failure by 
jongitudinal shear occurred in 62 percent of the treated 
timbers and in 31 percent of the untreated timbers. 

In compression the strength of the material was re- 
daced 6 percent at elastic limit and 6 percent at full 
load by the treatments. The modulus of elasticity, how- 
ever, was 1 percent greater for the treated than for 
the untreated material. The above was for tests parallel 
to the grain. 

In the compression tests perpendicular to the grain 
there was a reduction of 26 percent in strength and 
elastic limit and 18 percent at a load which caused a 
deflection of 3-inch. 

Certain special tests were made to determine whether 
the area on the outside of the stringers that had been 
penetrated by the creosote differed in physical strength 
trom the interior that was not penetrated. These tests 
showed a larger modulus of elasticity in the treated 
portion but the same general reduction in strength due 
to the injurious effect of the treatment extended through- 
out the stringer, 


The general conclusions of the paper were as follows: 


The results of these tests indicate the following conclu- 
sions relative to the boiling under vacuum process of creosot- 
ing Douglas fir bridge stringers: 


1. The moisture may be successfully removed by boiling 
under vacuum for the proper treatment of the material. 
Moisture determinations show that on an average of 35 
percent of the total moisture was removed by this process. 


2, The removal of moisture by boiling under vacuum 
process, preliminary to creosoting, decreases the physical 
strength of material. 


» 


3. The weight of creosote per unit of volume for treated 
material is dependent on the structure of the specimens. 
The spring wood offers greater resistance to treatment than 
the summer wood. 


4. Special tests of treated stringers 53 and 55 indicate 
that the decrease in physical strength due to treatment is 
not confined to the area penetrated by creosote, but that- the 
entire structure is affected. < 

6. The compressive strength parallel to the grain was 
decreased 6 percent, due to boiling under vacuum process. 


7. The compressive strength perpendicular to the grain 
was decreased 26 percent, due to the boiling under vacuum 
process. 


Ss. Although the average strength of the treated material 
is appreciably decreased, its stiffness, as measured by the 
modulus of elasticity, is not affected. 


9, In general, the average strength of Douglas fir bridge 
stringers, subjected to the boiling under vacuum process of 
cregsoting, was five-sixths of its original strength. 


Report of the Committee on Ties 


On the effect of tie plates and track spikes on the 
life of eross ties this committee reported that this is 
one of the important problems of maintenance before 
engineers at the present time, but there appears to be 
no uniformity of practice and the methods of properly 
protecting the ties are going through rapid changes. 
There is a strong effort toward improvement in many 
lines but no practice appears yet to be sufficiently 
standardized to be recommended for formal adoption. 

The report of the committee reviewed the modern 
tendencies of good practice and presented tables showing 
what the railroads are using in the way of cut spikes, 
screw spikes, and clips, kind of tie plates used ete. 

The committee also presented for adoption a complete 
revision of the specifications for cross ties and a new 
specification for switch ties. The report also included a 
table showing the dimensions of ties used by the differ- 
ent lines and the number of railroads and aggregate 
mileage using each dimension, as in previous reports there 
Was a very complete report on the use of metal, com- 
posite or concrete ties giving the experience of the dif- 
ferent railroads with the different patented forms. Be- 
cause of the high cost of steel at the present time the 
use of steel ties is not greatly favored. 

An interesting feature of the report was also on the 
use of substitute ties on railways in foreign countries. 
Included here is an extended abstract of the report on 
the use of metal ties in Germany made to the United 
States Government in September, 1909, by Dr. W. K. 
{latt, heretofore unpublished. It says that the use of 
steel ties in Germany is somewhat a question of proximity, 
lieing more used in the vicinity of the large steel works. 

‘The use of steel ties in Germany is also no doubt deter- 
inined by relations other than those of economy. ‘The 
‘rovernment orders both kinds of ties, partly, no doubt, to 
xeep the prices down by competition but also to keep these 
well established industries in operation. 

With reference to the advantage of the steel ties and the 
<ervice they give in the track, my information is that steel 
und fastenings have been increased in strength and rede- 
signed so often to meet the increased weight of engines, and 
‘o correct former mistakes in design, that a modern steel 
tie has not been in a track long enough to give any indica- 
‘ion of its probable life or success. The many changes that 
‘ave been made in such ties, with respect to weight and 
‘esign, show that weaknesses have been ne I must 
confess, however, that I was not able to come in contact 
with those individuals who are responsi»le for promoting the 
use of the steel ties. 'Trackmen, with whom I have talked 
in the vicinity of Berlin, were strongly against steel ties, 

ud the engineer at Zurich was strongly in favor of them. 

The proposed revision of the specifications for ties 
ade a number of important changes, which are reserved 
‘or future discussion. 


Report of Committee on Wood Preservation 
_ The report- of this committee was devoted largely to 
the technical problem of water sampling in creosote oil. 


On the question of the relation of the amount of pre- 
servatives and the depth of penetration to the resistance 


of the material against the case the report among other 
things says: 

The factor of mechanical abrasion is most important in 
determining the depth of penetration necessary to give pro- 
tection against decay. ‘The records of timbers and pilings 
that were not exposed to mechanical wear and in which the 
impregnated wood extends from one-half to two inches on 
the outside indicate that complete penetration is not neces- 
sary, if the outer protective rings remain unbroken, and the 
ends are likewise protected. On the other hand, we have a 
very definite record of (creosoted) ties placed in the tracks 
of the Norfolk Southern Railroad in 1896, which resisted 
decay until abrasion under the rail cut through the treated 
portion, As soon as this happened decay began at the un- 
protected point, and necessitated the removal of many ties 
which otherwise were in good condition. This simply indi- 
cates that penetration of the creosote should be of sufficient 
depth always to give protection to the untreated center, and 
that as soon as this protective area is broken decay begins. 


Report of Committee on Conservation of National 
Resources 


This report tells in an interesting way what the vari- 
ous railroads have done in the matter of forest planting, 
and progress in Canada in this respect. It also takes 
up other conservation questions, such as the antiquated 
methods of producing coke by which the coal tar by- 
products are lost, although the report does not call atten- 
tion to the fact that the European war has caused a 
shortage in this country of these important byproducts. 
It quotes the loss in this matter as estimated by the 
United States Geological Survey as $4,000,000 annually, 
merely as an incident to the production of coke in the 
old fashioned bee-hive oven. 

Several pages of the report are also devoted to the 
conservation of fuel by the adoption of hydraulic power 
in transportation. The results of electrical operations in 
the mountain regions of the Pacific Northwest are inter- 
estingly reviewed. 


Report of Special Committee on Grading of Lumber 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION : 

Your committee last year called attention to the practical 
difficulties of distinguishing between various species of 
southern yellow pine, and to the fact that it has been 
generally recognized that it makes little practical difference 
from what species of pine a structural timber is cut so 
long as certain density requirements are met, in addition 
to the usual heart and sap requirements. 

During the last year, after a very exhaustive series of 
investigations conducted by the United States Forest Service, 
in coéperation with the manufacturers of southern yellow 
pine, the American Society for Testing Materials adopted 
a rule establishing two classes of southern yellow pine, 
called “dense” pine and “sound” pine, This rule is prac- 
tically that formulated by the United States Government 
and used in the purchase of timber for the Panama Canal. 
Since the adoption of the rule by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, it has been endorsed and accepted as a 
whole by the Southern Pine Association, which includes the 
largest manufacturers of southern yellow pine. Your com- 
mittee has followed the investigations made by the Govern- 
ment and by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and has codperated with the committees that considered these 
matters, and is strongly of the opinion that the rule as 
adopted offers a very practical solution of an exceedingly 
vexing problem. The detailed investigations made by the 
Government, upon which the new rule was based, are fully 
set forth in the 1915 report of the committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, and those interested are 
respectfully referred to that report for detailed information. 

After a careful consideration of the matter, your commit- 
tee has approved the new rule, and presents it to the members 
of this association with the recommendation that it be 
adopted as standard. 

Attention is called to the fact that two classes of southern 
yellow pine are established—dense pine and sound pine. 
These terms replace the botanical designations hitherto used, 
namely, longleaf and shortleaf pines. The terms dense and 
sound pines refer strictly to qualities of density and weight 
in their relation to strength values. Figure 1 illustrates in 
a striking manner the necessity for some designation other 
than the botanical designation. The four wood samples 
shown in this figure are botanical longleaf pine.* It will be 
noted that the modulus of rupture in these four pieces varies 
from 11,110 to 4,660 pounds. The upper two pieces fall 
within the new grade “dense pine,’ and the lower two pieces 
fall within the grade ‘“‘sound pine.” 

The adoption of the new grading rule by this association 
would not change any of the standard rules for structural 
timbers, except that in the specifications as now printed in 
the manual the term “longleaf”? would be changed to read 
“dense pine” and the term “shortleaf’”’ to read ‘‘sound pine.” 
The classification ‘‘dense pine’ will include all of the high- 
grade pieces of what has hitherto been called “longleaf” and 
exclude the pieces of longleaf pine of inferior strength. It 
would also include a comparatively small percentge of the 
strongest pieces of shortleaf pine. At the present time the 
standard specifications for structural timbers as printed in 
the manual designate that certain timbers shall be longleaf 
and that others may be shortleaf. There has been no method, 
however, that could be used to determine whether any par- 
ticular timber was longleaf or shortleaf. The new rule 
ignores the difficult problem of determining the botanical 
spécies and substitutes therefor a basis of physical measure- 
ment which can be readily applied and which will not be 
subject to personal opinion or individual judgment. 

DEFINITION FOR SOUTHERN YELLOW PINET 

Southern yellow pine—This term includes the species of 
yellow pine growing in the southern States from Virginia 
to Texas, that is, the pines hitherto known as longleaf pine 
(Pinus palustris), shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata), loblolly 


pine (Pinus taeda), Cuban pine (Pinus heterophylla) and pond 
pine (Pinus serotina). 

Under this heading two classes of timber are designated : 
(a) Dense southern yellow pine, and (b) sound southern yel- 
low pine. It is understood that these two terms are descrip- 
tive of quality rather than of botanical species. 

(a) Dense southern yellow pine shall show on either end 
an average of at least six annual rings per inch and at least 
one-third summerwood, or else the greater number of the 
rings shall show at least one-third summerwood, all as meas- 
ured over the third, fourth and fifth inches of a radial line 
from the pith. Wide ringed material excluded by this rule 
will be acceptable, provided that the amount of summerwood 
as above measured shall be at least one-half. 

The contrast in color between summerwood and springwood 
shall be sharp and the summerwood shall be dark in color, 


*The wood samples and data are furnished through the 
courtesy of the United States Forest Service. 

+Adopted and copyrighted by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, August, 1915. Reprinted by permission. 


except in pieces having considerably above the minimum 
requirement for summerwood. 

In cases where timbers do not contain the pith, and it Is 
impossible to locate it with any degree of accuracy, the same 
inspection shall be made over 3 inches on an approximate 
radial line beginning at the edge nearest the pith in timbers 
over 3 inches in thickness and on the second inch (on the 
plece) nearest to the pith in timbers 3 inches or less in 
thickness. 

In dimension material containing the pith but not a 5-inch 
radial line, which is less than 2 by 8 inches in section or less 
than 8 inches in width, that does not show over 16 square 
inches on the cross section, the inspection shall apply to the 
second inch from the pith. In larger material that does not 
show a 5-inch radial line the inspection shall apply to the 
3 inches farthest from the pith. 

The radial line shall be representative. In case of dis- 
agreement between purchaser and seller, the average summer- 
wood and number of rings shall be the average of the two 
radial lines chosen. 


(b) Sound southern yellow pine shall include pieces of 
southern pine without any ring or summerwood requirement, 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, Chairman; B. A. Wood, Vice 
Chairman; W. McC. Bond, W. H. Norris, D. Fairchild, J. J. 
Taylor, COMMITTER. 


EXHIBIT OF LUMBER FOR RAILWAY USE 


Lumber for railway uses was creditably exploited this 
week at the National Railway Appliance Show, which was 
held at the Coliseum in Chicago and attended by rail- 
way men from the four corners of the country. The 
Coliseum, which was crowded with appliance exhibits 
devoted to railway operation and maintenance, had as 
representative of lumber exhibits of the Southern Pine 
Association, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the exhibit of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, which incorporated a part of the exhibit speci- 
mens of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. At these exhibits nothing was shown but what 
was attractive to the railway construction or mainte- 
nance engineers and master carpenters. Many specimens 
of timber and wood were shown that had seen long serv- 
ice with the railroads and the mind of the railway man 
was brought to bear in many different ways upon the 
utility of wood for railway purposes. The exhibit of the 
Southern Pine Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held jointly, that of the 
National association being chiefly the mill constructed 
building that was shown and attracted so much attention 
at the Complete Building Show held at Cleveland, Ohio. 

One of the features of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s exhibit was a special series of tests of southern 
yellow pine, which were prepared by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The exhibit consisted 
of two parts, one a chart with the use of small block 
specimens showing the modulus of rupture to specific 
gravity and the pounds per square inch pressure, The 
other part of the exhibit illustrated the density specifica- 
tion for southern yellow pine structural timber, visually 
explaining the rate of growth and giving samples of ac- 
cepted or rejected timber. There were several specimens 
of long- and shortleaf and loblolly pine of both classes, 
intended to bring out the contrast between spring wood 
and summer wood. The new density rule of the Southern 
Pine Association was brought forcibly to the attention 
of the visitor in other ways. The exhibit also included 
100 or more specimens of creosoted and uncreosoted wood 
ties, poles, cross arms, bridge caps, piling and wood 
blocks. Some creosoted specimens that had been in use 
for more than thirty years were shown and the speci- 
mens of the branded timbers of different southern pine 
manufacturers were also included in the exhibit. The 
yellow pine exhibit was in charge of E. E. Pendleton, 
Hermann von Schrenk and Arnold von Schrenk. 

The exhibit of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
New Orleans, which was in charge of C. A. Nesom of 
that city, showed all kinds of cypress lumber used by the 
railroads—stringers, ties, bridgd caps, jtrunking and 
capping, car siding and roofing timbers, cross arms, tank 
stock and lumber used in the erection of railway depots. 
There were several examples of cypress that had been 
in railway use for many years, prominent being a tie 
used by the Louisville & Nashville for thirty years and 
one used by the Southern Pacific for the same number of ° 
years. There was a cross arm that had served the West- 
ern Telegraph Company over thirty years; a specimen 
of tank material which had seen service in a New 
Orleans cistern for twenty-two years. Many of the 
transparencies of the Sduthern Cypress Association that 
had been shown at the different expositions were in- 
cluded. These transparencies included famous homes 
built of cypress, forest and mill scenes and different 
specimens of long-lived cypress. In many other different 
ways cypress as the ‘‘ wood eternal’’ was exploited. 

Others who were on hand to aid Mr. Nesom in ex- 
plaining the merits of cypress for railway purposes were 
Frank N, Snell, general sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company; J. C. Ray, of Waco, Tex., Texas 
representative, and Harry Altman, Chicago representative 
of the same company. 

Fir material of all kinds used in railroad construction 
and maintenance was exhibited by the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, which has its home office at Centralia, 
Wash. J. J. Jennelle, manager of the agency, came 
on from Centralia to superintend the exhibit, which was 
in charge of D. H. Davis, representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory. The Chicago office is in the Lumber Exchange. 
The agency is exclusive agent for the following com- 
panies: Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Lincoln 
Creek Lumber Company, and H. H. Martin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Centralia; Emery & Nelson (Inc.), Napavine; 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company, Bordeaux; Still- 
water Lumber Company, Vader; J. A. Veness Lumber 
Company, Winlock; Wabash Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Tono; Walville Lumber Company, Walville; and the Yeo- 
mans Lumber Company, Pe Ell, Wash. 

Among other exhibitors. whose products are well 
known in the lumber field were the Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, Lufkin Rule Company, General Electric 
Company, the Barrett Company, H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company and the American Steel & Wire Company. 
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URGES COMMERCIAL PREPAREDNESS 


National Chamber of Commerce Starts Campaign to 


Appeal to Congress for More Trade Representatives 
[By ODELL] 

WasHINeTON, D. C., March 22.—In an effort to awaken 
Congress to the immediate necessity of commercial pre- 
paredness for the trade war for foreign markets, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has today 
started a campaign appealing to its enormous member- 
ship to exert influence. upon the members of Congress. 
The effort which the national chamber is making centers 
on the fact that the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill as reported to the House by the com- 
mittee on appropriations failed to make any provision 
for the appointment of additional commercial attaches 
and trade commissioners. 

Likewise, according to the officers of the chamber, no 
adequate provision is made for the administrative and 
clerical staff of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the study of markets outside of Latin Amer- 
ica and separate appropriations for the maintenance of 
field stations in the United States nor the application 
of the civil service to the field service. 

The national chamber, through a referendum, declared 
itself in favor of five additional commercial attaches 
and six trade commissioners in various parts of the 
world. To provide these would require $100,000. The 
service these men would render to American business 
interests would be invaluable, the directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce say. 

The Department of Commerce declares that the de- 
mands upon the facilities of the Government for infor- 
mation of prime commercial importance regarding for- 
eign countries were never before so insistent and so 
numerous. It is explained that new customs tariffs, 
questions of ‘‘trading with the enemy,’’ embargoes, 
lack of shipping facilities and other things have had their 
effect in every part of the world. The demands come 
particularly from business men whose enterprises do not 
warrant the maintenance of world-wide agencies. De- 
mands are growing and according to every indication 
will multiply with the end of the European war. 

In its appeal to the members the department of com- 
merce committee of the national chamber declares: 

Depleted markets will demand instant shipment. Authori- 
tative reports from neutral and belligerent countries, in all 
continents, tell of railroads and other enterprises which use 
mechanical equipment going without repair, or of stocks of 
merchandise of all kinds being kept at the lowest possible 
point on account of the influence of current ocean freight 
on prices, and of needs of raw materials. A world-wide 
situation will result when merchant shipping is released in 
commercial rivalry among all countries to supply the de- 
pleted markets. 

In England for months commercial and trade bodies have 
been considering a national program for foreign trade after 
the war, and at the end of February united in a conference 
in London. This conference urged governmental assistance 
for a large credit bank intended to develop British trade 
abroad, extension of the present system of discrimination 
in all parts of the empire in favor of goods from England, 
favorable treatment of neutral nations to develop reciprocal 
trade, and restrictions through tariffs and other means 
against countries that are now hostile. Allied countries 
on both sides of the conflict will naturally form commercial 
alliances, 

It is estimated by the Department of Commerce that 
$300,000 added to the present bill would give the Gov- 
ernment the instrumentalities needed for commercial 
preparedness. The national defense plans call for in- 
creased expenditures amounting to half a billion dollars 
for war preparedness. 

The national chamber is urging its members to cooper- 
ate in impressing Congress with the urgent need of com- 
mercial preparedness at a trivial cost. It will probably 
lead to interminable discussion in the House and Senate, 
in spite of ‘the comparatively small amount asked for, 
although it is not unusual for either house to pass bills 
appropriating $1,000,000 or more without debate. 





TIMBERLAND PURCHASE APPROVED 


Government’s Acquisition of Additional Forest Lands 
Meets Favor of Forest Reservation Commission 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The National Forest 
Reservation Commission has approved the purchase by 
the Government of 47,600 acres of land, comprising 
sixty-one tracts in the Appalachian and White Mountains. 
Approximately 25,000 acres of this lies in the western 
part of Maine, contiguous to the Government’s previous 
purchases in New Hampshire, and is the first land to be 
acquired in Maine for national forest purposes. More 
than 300,000 acres have now been acquired in the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire and Maine, the area ac- 
quired and approved for purchase being almost one-half 
of the total area that it is expected the Government will 

acquire in the principal White Mountain region. 
Additional tracts were also acquired in the southern 
Appalachian States. In Macon and MeDowell counties, 
North Carolina, a number of small tracts were acquired 
which together comprise 2,060 acres. In Virginia the 





purchases were mostly in Shenandoah, Amherst, Augusta 
and Rockbridge counties, where additional acreage 
amounting to 7,300 acres was acquired. About 3,000 
acres of the new lands are situated in Polk, Carter and 
Unicoi counties, Tennessee, while in Rabun and Fannin 
counties, Georgia, about 1,100 acres were acquired, and 
in Oconee County, South Carolina, 300 acres. 

Unless provision is made by this Congress for addi- 
tional funds the work of purchasing additional areas 
can not be continued. In order to keep the machinery 
intact and to make reasonable progress it is essential that 
at least $1,000,000 be available for the fiscal year 1917 
and $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1918. 

Forest fires burned over not quite 300,000 acres of na- 
tional forest land in 1915, according to official reports 
just compiled, or less than two acres per thousand. Out 
of a total of 6,324 fires, 346, or 54% percent, did damage 
to the amount of $100 or more. The timber loss was 156,- 
000,000 board feet valued at $190,000. 

Although the season was regarded as one of unusual 
exposure, owing to delayed fall rains, the loss was mate- 
rially below the average of the last five years. Over 
87 percent of this loss occurred in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, while more than 72 percent was in Oregon 
alone. Besides the timber loss, fires destroyed reproduc- 
tion, or young tree growth, of an estimated value of $160,- 
000 and $3,407 worth of forage. The loss per fire in 
1915 was $60.41, which is $14.03 less than the five- 
year average, while the cost of fighting each fire was 
$20.83 less. 

Lightning figures as the chief cause of forest fires in 
1915, as it does in the average year. Twenty-eight and 
a half percent of the fires were due to this cause. Camp- 
ers caused 18 percent, which is 2% percent higher than 
the average. Eleven percent were caused by brush burn- 
ing. Nearly 11 percent were of incendiary origin. Rail- 
roads were responsible for nearly 9 percent of the fires 
in 1915, as against 14% percent due to this cause in the 
average year. The causes of over 15 percent were un- 
known. Lumbering operations caused less than 3 percent. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERS TRAFFIC QUESTION 


Resolution Provides for Joint Committee from House 
and Senate to Investigate Conditions 








WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21-—The committee on 
interstate commerce of the House has reported favorably 
the joint resolution which already has passed the Senate, 
providing for a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce and the necessity for further leg- 
islation relating thereto. The resolution provides that 
this joint committee shall consist of five members of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce and five from 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
Their duties are defined as follows: 

To investigate the subject of Government control and regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign transportation, the efficiency 
of the existing system in protecting the rights of shippers 
and carriers and in promoting the public interest, the incor- 
poration or the control of the incorporation of carriers and 
all proposed changes in the organization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the act to regulate commerce. 

Also, the subject of Government ownership of all public 
utilities, such as telegraph, wireless, telephone, express com- 
panies, and railroads, and report as to the wisdom or feasi- 
bility of Government ownership of such utilities, and as to the 
comparative worth and efficiency of Government regulation 
and control as compared with the Government ownership and 
operation. 

The resolution carried an appropriation of $24,000 to 
pay the expenses of the committee. During the debate 
in the Senate, when the amendment was added to include 
the question of Government ownership of railroads and 
other utilities in the investigation, it was pointed out 
that such an investigation could not be carried on for 
$24,000, but the Senators who favored it declared they 
would look after the deficiency later. 

In his annual address to Congress last December, Presi- 
dent Wilson said: 


The transportation problem is an exceedingly serious and 
pressing one in this country. There have from time to time 
of late been reasons to fear that our railroads would not 
much longer be able to cope with it successfully as at present 
equipped and coédrdinated. I suggest that it would be wise to 
provide for a commission of inquiry to ascertain by a thorough 
canvass of the whole question whether our laws as at present 
framed and administered are as serviceable as they might 
be in the solution of the problem. It is obviously a problem 
that lies at the very foundation of our efficiency as a people. 
Such an inquiry ought to draw out every circumstance and 
opinion worth considering and we need to know all sides of 
the matter if we mean to do anything in the field of Federal 
legislation. 

No one, I am sure, would wish to take any backward step. 
The regulation of the railways of the country by Federal 
commission has had admirable results and has fully justified 
the hopes and expectations of those by whom the policy of 
regulation was originally proposed. The question is not 
what should we undo; it is whether there is anything else 
we can do that would supply us with effective means, in the 
very process of regulation, for bettering the conditions under 
which the railroads are operated and for making them more 
useful servants of the country as a whole. It seems to me 
that it might be the part of wisdom therefore, before further 
legislation in this field is attempted, to look at the whole 
problem of codrdination and efficiency in the full light of a 


ee, 


fresh assessment of circumstances and opinion as a guide to 
dealing with the several parts of it. 


Commenting upon this in his report Chairman Adam- 
son of the interstate and foreign commerce committee 
said: 


While there appeared to be a disposition in the two Houses 
of Congress to honor the suggestion of the President, it was 
not deemed wise to create an outside commission but a joint 
subcommittee of the committees of the two Houses of (on. 
gress clothed with jurisdiction of the subject of transporta- 
tion, therefore the joint resolution herewith reported to the 
House was introduced and passed by the Senate. 

Many questions are suggested as demanding investigation 
and solution and are urged as reasons in support of the joint 
resolution. It is claimed that the transportation of the 
country is congested and retarded, greatly to the detriment 
of commerce, for the want of adequate facilities. Thousands 
of freight cars loaded with the products of our country— 
factory, field, and mine—are occupying many miles of ter- 
minals and sidetracks in our principal cities vainly awaiting 
unloading, storage, or forwarding. If this state of stagnation 
and congestion is not promptly relieved, depression will grow 
worse, and the business of agriculture, manufacture, mining, 
and merchandising will languish and be seriously demor- 
alized, to the consequent suffering and loss generally among 
our people. 

It is announced by experts who claim to know that it will 
require an expenditure of from $5,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000,000 to supply the railroads of the country with side- 
tracks, warehouses, terminal facilities, and the other equip- 
ments and improvements necessary to handle the transporta- 
tion business of the country, present and prospective, in the 
near future. 

In addition to that, when normal conditions are restored 
following the present universal war and its disastrous effects 
on our people the tremendous increase of the industries and 
business of our country will more and more burden railroads 
inadequately equipped and demand increased facilities. As 
the railroads must expend a vast outlay of money to handle 
business before they can expect to derive revenue therefrom, 
the question of financing these necessary and vast improve- 
ments becomes a momentous one, and that is one of the 
questions which the railroads desire to present for consider- 
ation and solution by this subcommittee if raised by this 
joint resolution. 

Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
peared before your committee and advised us as to the 
tremendous increase in the volume, importance, and diversity 
of its business as well as the difficulties of transacting and 
disposing of same in a satisfactory manner, suggesting sev- 
eral changes in the law affecting their organization and 
procedure. Since the approval of the act to regulate com- 
merce in 1887 the system has had a gradual and irregular 
growth by various and sometimes sporadic amendments, 
some of them making decided if not radical changes in the 
original plans and policies and some of them adding new and 
important activities. So that the entire law to regulate 
commerce now in force is not a uniform, compact, sym- 
metrical structure, easily understood, but is an incoherent 
growth, sometimes inconsistent, in some parts hardly recon- 
cilable, and, to say the least of it, the diversities and incon- 
gruities should be carefully considered and wherever possible 
unified and improved, to the end that the Federal regulation 
of carriers may be successfully carried on with the best 
possible service to the public. 





TRADE COMMISSION TO ORGANIZE ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has decided to organize an outside economic 
council, consisting of from three to five of the leading 
economists of the country, to advise with it on economic 
questions. 

Commissioner Harris offered the resolution in the com- 
mission providing for the creation of the proposed board, 
and it was adopted unanimously. Said Commissioner 
Harris: 

The idea is simply to avail ourselves of the advice of lead- 
ing economists on the big questions that come before the 
commission. For example, the commission decides to make a 
certain investigation, covering an important industry and 
involving economic questions of first importance. Members 
of the advisory council or board would be requested to come 
to Washington for consultation before the inquiry was under- 
taken, in order that the commission might have the benefit 
of their advice. After the investigation the members of the 
board would be again called in and the information secured 
gone over, with a view to determining whether it would be 
advisable to gather further information before attempting to 
work out the commission’s findings. 

The commission has several leading economists in mind, 
but for the present no names can be given. The men chosen 
will represent various sections of the country, coming from 
the leading universities. They will serve on the board for 
nominal compensation, substantially their expenses, partly 
on the theory that contact with the commission’s work will 
help them in their college work. 

While director of the census I adopted this plan and 
found it very beneficial indeed. 


ANOTHER STANDARD PRICE BILL INTRODUCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—‘‘ To protect the pub- 
lic against dishonest advertising and false pretenses in 
merchandising,’’ is the title of a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Ashurst of Arizona, recently, and which is in fact 
the Stevens Standard Price bill of the last session with 
a few amendments. These amendments, according to 
Secretary Whittier, of the American Fair Trade League, 
are inconsequential and were merely for the purpose of 
perfecting the measure. 

‘‘This bill,’? said Mr. Whittier, ‘‘is solely intended 
to deprive dishonest advertisers who do not possess— 
or are not content to rely on their own—good will and 
reputation, of the power to use standard merchandise, 
of which the public knows the value, as bait to lure the 
crowd and to create the impression that everything 
in their stock is a similar bargain, and thereby injure 
their competitors.’? The bill is being opposed by the 
National Trade Association. 

The bill permits the ‘‘vendor’’ to prescribe the uni- 
form price and manners of settlement at which the 
different qualities and quantities of each article covered 
by contract may be sold, provided that no vendor shall 
have a monopoly or control of the market for articles 
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pelonzing to the same general class of merchandise, 
nor shall such vendor be a party to any agreement, 
combination or understanding with any competitor in 
the production, manufacture or sale of any merchandise 
in the same general class in regard to the price at which 
same shall be sold either to dealers at wholesale or 
retail to the public. The trademark of the article 
and a schedule of uniform prices must be on file with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


BRITISH TRADE CHANGE TO BE MADE 


Committee of Commercial Body Recommends Drastic 
Tariff Legislation After War 





WasuineTon, D. C., March 20.—That there is to be a 
creat change in the trade of Great Britain after the war 
is indicated by a report which has recently been re- 
ceived at the Department of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache A. H. Baldwin, attached to the American em- 
bassy in London. Mr. Baldwin cites the conclusions and 
recommendations recently announced by a committee of 
the commercial branch of the British Board of Trade as 
an indication of the general opinion in trade circles re- 
garding the future policy of the Government in regard to 
tariff legislation. Said Mr. Baldwin: 

In view of the severe competition which is expected to 
arise after the war between Lritish trade and that of the 
present enemy countries, an extensive program of legislation 
was suggested for the purpose of safeguarding the newly 
established industries. On the basis of these suggestions 
the committe formed its definite recommendations for legisla- 
tion. A permanent reversal of the British policy of free 
trade is advised in the statement that “it will be necessary 
to impose some widely spread import duties by which a 
larger proportion of the revenue should be raised.” “Tariff 
protection for manufacturers of certain articles” and the 
establishment of ‘a separate ministry charged solely with 
the safeguarding and extension of British industry and trade 
and freed from the regulative duties * * * which at 
present devolve upon the board of trade” are the most note- 
worthy of the remaining fifteen recommendations. 

The twelve industries specifically considered by the sub- 
committee are the following: Paper manufacture, the print- 
ing trade (including color printing), the stationery trade, 
the jeweler’s and silversmith’s trade, cutlery, fancy leather 
goods, glassware (including table and laboratory ware and 
bottles), china and earthenware, toys, electrical apparatus, 
brushware ete. and the magneto industry. A tentative pro- 
gram of tariff protection desired by the industries concerned 
is set forth as follows in the report: 

Paper manufactures..........15 percent ad valorem. 


Printed matter......... erase aie 33% percent ad valorem. 
Silversmith’s Wwares.........e« 15 percent ad valorem. 

MOEEIENYs\ccss'sierencrsisial= aie erases ..10-20 percent ad valorem. 
Fancy leather goods.......... 3344 percent ad valorem. 


Total prohibition of German 
and Austrian glass for 3 or 
5 years; then 383% percent 
Glassware: ad valorem. 
Table and lighting glass....25-30 percent ad valorem for 5 
Optical and chemical glass.. years, 


Common glass wares....... 10-15 percent ad valorem. 


Glass BRIE. 6 oka. 6 oe ed 6. 3 ace 5 percent ad valorem. 
China and earthenware....... 20 percent ad valorem (with a 
Toys: higher rate on fancy wares). 
Other than mechanical..... 25-30 percent ad valorem. 
MOCHORICEL. 2 icccccdssseeass “An absolutely prohibitive 
rate.” 
Brushes and brush ware...... 15 percent ad valorem, 
MEGROIOE ociccccovcsccese ++e+-33% percent ad valorem. 


The committee does not include these rates of duty in its 
recommendations, but states that when British manufac- 
turers undertake the production of articles of vital impor- 
tance to the national safety or essential to other industries 
they should receive “sufficient tariff protection to enable 
them to maintain such production after the war.” 

By far the most important of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, although the least detailed, is the statement 
that “it will be necessary to impose some widely spread 
import duties,” and that a larger percentage of the revenue 
than heretofore should be raised by such means. 

Since September, 1915, import duties have been levied on 
certain articles, mostly luxuries, but the recommendations of 
the committee make it plain that there is a demand for & 
continuation, even a wide extension, of this system as a set- 
tled policy and not simply as a temporary measure for 
raising revenue. . 

The reasons given for this demand are specific. According 
to the testimony given before the committee, tariff protection 
will be necessary for the continued existence after the war 
of industries other than the twelve named in the report. 
Public opinion is believed to be in sympathy with the desire 
of the British dominions to obtain tariff preference from the 
mother country, and there is also a strong desire to grant 
favorable treatment to the present allies of Great Britain. 
It is held that “the present high direct taxation tends to 
Taise the rate of interest on money” and thus impedes the 
Mvestment of capital which is so essential for the employ- 
Ment of labor. In the opinion of the committee, a policy of 
Moderate duties on imports in general will do much to 
obviate the necessity of high protective duties for the indus- 
tries which have received special consideration in the report. 

y this means it would be possible to establish preferential 
duties in favor of British colonies and allied nations. 

In response to the almost unanimous demand on the part 
of the witnesses that the origin of foreign-made goods should 
be indicated the committee recommends that all German and 
Austriin goods be unmistakably marked as to their country 
of origin by a legend placed on the surface of the goods 
thems; ‘ves, 

A semewhat less rigid requirement is advised for goods 
from other countries. Alien firms and alien-owned companies 
should be prohibited from registering in the United Kingdom 
trade-inarks containing English words. Additional rules for 
the administration of infringement complaints are provided. 

¥ Miscellaneous Recommendations 
_, he appointment of trade commissioners under the author- 
ity Ol the board of trade and assigned to the principal 
Sreigi countries is called for in addition to a reorganization 
: the consular service with a view to increasing its efficiency. 
urther, it is urged that efforts be made to induce the self- 
las J dominions and the colonies to accord to British 
Heense fers travelers preferential treatment in regard to 


eurnother group of recommendations looks toward the se- 
i] 


fe of fair and impartial treatment for British firms by 
siausbortation and shipping companies and for the suppres- 
ron oY certain methods of undervaluation of goods at the 
cn oms houses in foreign markets, which are said to have 
ae practiced by certain European exporters to the disad- 
intage of British exporting firms. 

* 








Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


Lumber Transportation | 





LUMBER DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


Stave Company Awarded Reparation—Orders Reason- 
able and Nondiscriminating Rates on Logs in Future 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down a decision in 
which it holds that the rates charged by the Texas, 
Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad and its connections for 
the transportation of gum and oak staves from Broken 
Bow, Okla., to Fresno and San Francisco, Cal., were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded rates con- 
temporaneously in effect from Valliant, Okla. Rates 
charged from Broken Bow to various other points also 
are found unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
those contemporaneously in effect from Valliant by more 
than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

The complaint in this case was filed by the Adams 
Stave Company, of Broken Bow, December 22, 1913. 
The complainant alleged that the rates attacked were 
unreasonable and unduly discriminatory, Reparation is 
awarded, the amount to be determined when an agreed 
statement of facts is submitted. 

In another decision the commission finds that the rates 
charged E. Rickards of Norfolk, Va., on shipments of 
mine-prop logs from Thelma and Vaughn, N. C., to 
Portsmouth, Va., were unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
eriminatory. Reasonable and non-discriminatory rates 
are prescribed for the future, effective June 1. 


Must Not Cancel Joint Rates 


The commission in a third decision holds that the 
railroads involved have not justified their tariffs propos- 
ing to cancel joint rates in connection with the Port 
Huron & Duluth Steamship Company between points in 
trunk line territory and Duluth and points south and 
west. Tariffs were filed by the Grand Trunk and 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha roads, effective 
September 15 and October 8, 1915, respectively. The 
commission suspended them until July 13, 1916, pend- 
ing investigation. Cancellation of joint rates would 
leave in effect conibination rates only, with the result 
that through freight charges via the lake-and-rail route 
would be materially increased. 

The commission has denied an application of the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road for authority to con- 
tinue proportional rates on lumber between Milwaukee 
and stations in Wisconsin published in its tariffs, I. C. 
C. No. B-1607, without observing the long-and-short- 
haul clause. 

A similar application by the Milwaukee road applying 
to lumber from Savanna, Ill., to stations in I. C. C. 
No. A-3971 and subsequent issues also has been denied 
by the commission. 

The commission has issued a circular to the railroads 
of the country, calling upon them to file as promptly as 
possible copies of all rules, regulations and practices 
governing the distribution of cars. Copies of all changes 
in or additions to the rule which may be made in the 
future also are requested. In this connection the com- 
mission has called upon the carriers to file copies of all 
embargo notices in force on March 17, and in the future 
to send to that body, immediately upon promulgation, 
all notices, rules and regulations which modify or affect 
existing embargoes or establish new ones. 

The commission has suspended from March 30 until 
September 30 schedules in tariffs filed by the Louisville 
& Nashville, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and other ear- 
riers, providing for a general increase of 1 cent: per 100 
pounds in through rates on yellow pine and hardwood 
lumber, in ¢arloads, from points in southeastern and 
Mississippi Valley territory to points in central freight 
association territory and to Buffalo-Pittsburgh rate 
points. The operation of these schedules was suspended 
by a previous order from December 1 and 4 until 
March 30. 


~ 


AUTHORIZES CARRIERS TO ESTABLISH NOTES 
IN TARIFFS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.,. March 21.—Pending ‘action on 
fourth section applications filed on or before February 
17, 1911, the Interstate Comerce Commision has issued 
an order authorizing the southeastern carriers, without 
observing the long- and short-haul clause of the act to 
regulate commerce, to establish the following note in 


tariffs containing class rates from points in that terri- 
tory: 





Class rates governed by southern classification, published 
in this tariff or supplements, will not apply on lumber and 
articles taking same rates, carload, in the absence of specific 
commodity rates, or lettered class rates, in exceptions to 
southern classification. 


The commission in its order announces that it does 
not approve any rates that may be filed under this 
authority, all of which will be subject to complaint. 

In a fourth section order relating to rates on wooden 
blocks from southern points the commission says: 


That pending the action of the commission upon any of 
the applications for relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section, filed by the carriers or their agents on or before 
February 17, 1911, respecting rates on articles taking lumber 
rates from points in Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia and 
other States to eastern, interior eastern, western and other 
points as shown in tariffs: hereinafter named, the petitioners 
herein be, and they are hereby. authorized to establish the 


same rates on sawn wooden blocks, in the rough, from the 
said points of origin to the said destinations as are con- 
temporaneously in effect on other lumber articles taking 
lumber rates, as shown in tariffs of Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, I. C. C., Nos. A-3613, A-1647, A-1444 and A-2535, 
without observing the long- and short-haul provision of the 
fourth section of the act to regulate commerce. 

In still another fourth section order the commission 
authorizes the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Soo 
Line and the Wisconsin & Northern to establish and main- 
tain until January 1, 1917, rates on lumber and paper 
in carloads from Milwaukee and Racine, Wis., Chicago 
and points taking the same rates as shown in Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul tariff I. C. C. No. B-3170, and 
points on the Wisconsin & Northern, via Pembine and 
Wisconsin & Northern Junction, Wis., the same as rates 
contemporaneously in force on like traffic via the Chi- 
cago & North Western. 

~ oO 


COMPLAINTS HEARD BY COMMISSION 


Two Are Upheld and Reparations Awarded; the Other 
Is Dismissed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission upholds 
two complaints filed by the Standard Lumber Company, 
of Birmingham, Ala., against the South Georgia Rail- 
way Company et al. The decision holds that a rate of 
15.2 cents per 100 pounds on one ecarload of lumber 
shipped from Baden, Ga., to Columbia, 8. C., was exces- 
sive to the extent that it exceeded the aggregate of in- 
termediate rates, based on Savannah, or 14.33 cents; that 
a rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds on a carload of lum- 
ber from Shore, Ga., to Anderson, 8. C., was excessive 
to the extent that it exceeded the aggregate of inter- 
mediate rates based on rate by rail; that competition 
does not justify a joint rate in excess of the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates. 

Reparation is awarded in both instances and a formal 
order directing its payment will be issued on submis- 
sion of a verified statement of the exact amount of the 
overcharge, which is not clear from the record. 

In another decision the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Curtis & Gartside Company, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and the Oklahoma Traffic Association, 
involving rates on sash, doors and blinds, door and win- 
dow frames and woodwork for interior finish from Okla- 
homa City to certain Texas points. The Curtis & Gart- 
side Company asked specifically for reparation on three 
carloads of building material shipped to Corpus Christi, 
Tex. While declining to issue an order of reparation, 
for reasons stated in its opinion in the Oklahoma Traf- 
fic Association case, recently handed down, the commis- 
sion says: ‘‘It appears, however, that the shipments on 
which reparation is asked were overcharged and defend- 
ants should refund the overcharge promptly.’’ 

Shortly after the complaint in this case was filed a 
blanket rate of 23 cents per 100 pounds was published 
by the carriers from Oklahoma City to numerous points 
in Texas, including all stations on the Galveston, Harris- 
burg and San Antonio, and the San Antonio and Ar- 
ansas Pass Railways. 

This rate would be satisfactory to complainants, ex- 
cept to all stations between Cameron and Flatonia, Tex., 
to which they claim 20 cents would be a reasonable rate. 
The commission calls attention to the fact that the 
23-cent rate was considered in detail in the Oklahoma 
Traffic Association case above mentioned. States the 
opinion: 

We found that it had taken effect to some points but not 
to others, and that it was unreasonable to all points in 
Texas common point territory to the extent that it exceeded 


21.5 cents. The stations invotved here are in Texas common 
point territory. 

The rate thus described eliminates the departures from 
the rules of the fourth section here involved. We are not 
persuaded that the basis of rates prescribed in the Oklahoma 
Traffic Association case should be modified. 





~~ 


TWO RAILROAD BILLS REPORTED TO HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Two important bills 
affecting railroads have been reported favorably to the 
House recently. One of these has for its purpose in- 
creasing the size of the commission from seven to nine 
members, and the other would enlarge the investigating 
powers of the commission, by giving it the right to issue 
a subpoena duces tecum for any and all documents in the 
files of the railroad companies. Both of these bills have 
been reported favorably by the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. If the first of these measures 
should pass, the commission, besides being enlarged, would 
be divided into divisions—as many as may be necessary, 
—each division having a special branch of the work under 
its immediate jurisdiction. The bill provides for the 
division of work as follows: 
Each division so constituted shall have power and author- 
ity by a majority thereof to hear and determine, order, cer- 
tify, report or otherwise act as to any of said work, business, 
functions so assigned or referred to it for action by the com- 
mission and in respect thereof the division shall have all the 
jurisdiction and powers now or then conferred by law upon 
the commission and be subject to the same duties and obli- 
gations. Any order, decision or report made or other action 
taken by any of said divisions in respect of any matters so 
assigned or referred to it shall have the same force and 
effect as if made or taken by the commission as a whole. 
The other bill amends section 20 of the present Act 
to Regulate Commerce, and has been repeatedly recom- 
(Concluded on Page 56.) 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 

















O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 
(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 
| very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 


























Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomatanis 


929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 


— 











Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 
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Fire Protection | 
Sprinkler Systems ; 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 





The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. | 
CHICAGO 





You doubtless thought when you heard that an officer 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was coming here to talk 
to you that he would be loaded with excuses and ex- 
planations to prove that the railroad is not to blame 
for the congestion of freight in the eastern part of the 
country. 

But I am not going to do that at all. We will shoul- 
der all the blame that should be placed at our door. 
This freight congestion has caused trouble enough to 
go around and for all of us to get a generous share. 

We know just as well as you do that the situation is 
deporable, but if you want to be fair, as I know you 
do, you must be willing to accept your share of the re- 
sponsibility. 

One of your own people wrote a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week and suggested 
that shipments destined to those who had private side- 
ings be permitted to go forward. 

‘<This,’?’? he said, ‘‘will not allow speculative or tran- 
sit consignments to add to the congestion at junction 
points and thereby, as in many cases in the past they 
have done, only increase the confusion.’ 

I quote this shipper’s exact words because they show 
that he had clearly in his own mind a practice which 
has greatly aggravated the present situation—that is, 
the ordering of material shipped as a speculation, with- 
out having made arrangements for disposing of it on 
arrival, and with the intention of using the freight cars 
and railroad yards for storage. 

This question of speculative shipments—of ‘‘play- 
ing the markets,’’ in commodities, as it were, and con- 
verting railroad ears and yards into storage warehouses 
—is a most serious one. 

It may be that under the unusual conditions that have 
prevailed on the Atlantic seaboard in recent months 
some of these speculative shipments have shown a profit. 
But the practice of making them is not fair to other 
shippers, because it prevents the railroads from render- 
ing properly to the general public the service for which 
they exist—that is, the service of transportation. 

We hear a lot from those people who are doing ali 
they can to unload their freight, and who are codperating 
with the railroads in every possible way, and there are 
many of them. But we hear very littie from those who 
are misusing the storage privileges granted under the 
present tariffs. 

We appreciate the fact that the free movement of 
your lumber from one part of the country to another 
is absolutely necessary to a healthy condition of your 
business, and we want to help you in every way we can. 
In return, we want your understanding of our problems. 
We want your confidence; we cannot serve you properly 
without it. 

You may be having troubles because the railroad will 
not accept some of your freight. I have no doubt of 
it. But I do not believe it is a circumstance to the 
trouble the railroad is having because it can not get 
rid of someone’s freight after it has carried it to the 
eastern terminals. 

If you stop to think you must admit that it is true 
that even shippers who have not been engaged in specu- 
lation have failed in many cases to do things they could 
have done to prevent an accumulation of cars. Since 
the time we first placed embargoes many shippers have 
ordered materials sent much in advance of their re- 
quirements in the belief that possibly other embargoes 
might be placed and they had better have as much 
material as possible ou the way. It is just such 
practices which have added vastly to the congestion. 

Possibly both shippers and the railroads would have 
been better off if we had placed our embargoes earlier 
and had made them even more drastic than we did. 
There is only one reason why the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road did not do this. We wanted to try every way 
that we possibly could to render the service our pa- 
trons needed, even though we seriously doubted our 
ability to do it. 

To get out of the trouble we are in now we need each 
other’s confidence and help. We must trust and be- 
lieve in each other if we are to progress. You may 
say that the railroads have your confidence, but I can- 
not tell you too strongly that the only kind of con- 
fidence that counts for anything is the kind that is 
acted on. I must be frank. If the railroads are to be 
suspected of wrong or narrow motives in every proposal 
they make to help the situation, relief will be very 
slow. 

Last week in Washington we had a meeting with ship- 
pers before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 

talk about the freight congestion, and what should be 
done to relieve it. The railroads toid the commission 
that immediate relief could only be obtained by resort- 
ing to measures that would compel consignees, in their 
own interest, to take their freight off the railroads’ 
hands with reasonable promptness after its arrival. Ac- 
cordingly, the railroads proposed to charge progressive 
demurrage, for the purpose of making abuse of the 
privilege of storage in cars too expensive to be profitable. 

I am sorry to say that the shippers were not willing 
to credit us with sincerity in making this proposal. 
They immediately jumped at us for trying to increase 
their charges. They said it was just an excuse for 
trying to get more money out of them. 





* Extracts from address delivered before the con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Philadelphia, Pa., March 16, 1916. 


The Why of the Freight Congestion’ | 


[By George Dallas Dixon, Vice President in Charge of Traffic, Pennsylvania Railroad. ]—---——_ 


They refused to believe—and tried to keep the com. 
mission from believing—that our only purpose in seek. 
ing the progressive demurrage charges was to clear 
our yards of freight that had overstayed the most gen- 
erous welcome, and so release equipment ani make 
room for the commodities of other shippers. 

The attitude before the commission of each of these 
shippers was about like this: ‘‘Something just pe 
done to relieve the congestion, but the ‘something? 
must not affect my particular business.’? The grain 
man said nothing must be done to affect his business 
the flour man the same, and the steel man, too. Nat. 
urally we did not get very far. Let us hope that 
some day we will develop more of a_ give-and-take 
spirit. 

The freight congestion has been due to many causes, 
but, as you probably know, more than anything else to 
these: 

1. The inability or refusal of consignees to unload 
promptly. 

2. Orders placed for coal in excess of immediate require. 
ments for speculative purposes or in expectation of labor 
troubles. 

3. Speculative shipments of other cammodities. 

4. Scarcity of boats for coastwise traffic. 

5. Lack of steamer accommodations for the export trade, 

56. The closing of the Panama Canal last fall, leaving 
freight at the eastern terminals which has never been 
removed. 

. Unusually heavy snowfalls in the East, especially in 
New England. ; 

8. Frequent fogs, which hampered both water borne and 
rail traffic. 

9. Immense shipments of coastwise and export grain, 
regardless of the fact that consignees could not obtain vessels, 

10. Lack of suflicient track storage facilities along the 
lines to care for the heaviest traffic the railroads have ever 
hauled. We are actually using our main line running tracks 
at some points for storage. 

The present congestion is not due entirely to the move- 
ment of freight for export. Several days ago when 
we placed a complete embargo on earload freight for 
Philadelphia—it has since been lifted almost entirely— 
I think we had about 12,000 cars of all kinds of goods 
for this city. Of these 2,500, or 20.8 percent, heli 
grain for export, 923 cars, or 7.7 percent, held other 
export freight, and 423 cars, or 3.5 percent, held coast- 
wise freight. The remainder 8,154 cars, or 68 percent 
of the total, were for local delivery in Philadelphia. 

I cannot see that any measure will bring immediate 
relief except one that will penalize the shippers who 
forward freight without knowing whether it will be ac. 
cepted promptly upon arrival at destination and thus 
make it unprofitable to use cars as storage houses. 

But to take a broader view of the whole situation: 

While we are secking immediate relief from the con- 
gesticn, because of the urgency of our business, we 
must not fail to take some steps to guard against future 
congestion. 

At present the railroads generally cannot authorize 
large expenditures for improvements in facilities be- 
cause they do not know what will be imposed on them 
by the public in the way of increased taxes, higher wages 
to employees in the train service, full crew laws, and 
such. We are moving in the dark, with the result that 
railway building is at a standstill. 

The crying railroad need in this country is for 4 
unification and consolidation of our system of regt- 
lation of railroads so that carriers and investors will 
know what to expect. Then we will be able to see 
some daylight ahead. 

When public confidence in railroads has been restorel, 
and when the railroads have confidence in what the 
future will bring forth, then possibly we will be able 
to provide those facilities which will make impossible such 
a congestion as exists today, which is not due to a lack 
of motive power or of cars, and which would doubtless be 
greatly relieved if we had extraordinary track storag? 
facilities to take care of an extraordinary heavy trafic. 

We are anxious to do everything in our power t 
help you, and we want your help. We want your sug 
gestions. I am not exaggerating at all when I tell you 
we have been sitting up nights for months trying t 
devise ways and means to take care of our patrons. 
With all our 26,000 miles of track and hundreds of 
thousands of freight cars, our railroad would have bee! 
blocked completely if we had not as a last resort Ie 
fused to accept freight of which we had already fal 
too large an accumulation. 

There is one last thought I want to leave with you 
and as far as you and our railroad are concerned it 1s 
the most important: 

We cannot get along without your codperation ant 
friendship and confidence, and we want you to know 
down in your hearts that this is the spirit in which we 
are running the PennSylvania Railroad. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber ®& 


follows: 
Quantity Delivered 
ARTICLE Feet Navy Yard Sch. 
<nees, hackmatack, 2 
a aa OD nici ee Norfolk, Va......+ 9454 
Oak: White. ...s5...5 Miscellaneous .Norfolk, Va.....-: 9454 
Pine, North Carolina.Miscellaneous .Norfolk, Va.....- 9454 
Pine, white.......... Miscellaneous . Brooklyn, Norfol'.9454 
Spruce sticks for 4 
Ee aa EPS Oro, Norfolk, Va.....-- 945 
Spruce, southern.....Miscellaneous .Norfolk, Charles- 
fONis. nace 2 9454 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN ANNUAL 


Elaborate Advertising Campaign Planned — Members Urged to Pay Closer Attention to 
Manufacture—Inspection and Office Force to Be Increased 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NorFOLK, VA., March 28.—The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
at the Monticello Hotel in this city today. There was 
a very large attendance and a majority of the members 
were in an optimistic frame of mind. All the States 
included within the association’s secope—North and 
South Carolinas, and Virginia—were well represented by 
members, besides a number of visitors were present. 

President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, ‘N. C., called 
the meeting to order at 10:30 o’clock, following which 
the reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The first business was the address of the president, 
who ealled attention to the work done during the year, 
such as the advertising campaign, the importance of 
forming a closer alliance with the box manufacturers 
aud of the proper manufacture of planing mill prod- 
ucts, and urged thorough organization and the codpera- 
tion of the members in all matters looking to the general 
good of the industry. The president was given keen at- 
tention and his address was vociferously applauded. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer W. B. Roper, of 
Norfolk, Va., which followed, told of association activi- 
ties along the lines of advertising and inspection. The 
secretary urged that all work for new members and that 
more attention be given to manufacturing their product 
and making it more uniform. He expressed his appre- 
ciation of the courtesy and support of the president and 
the members. 

A telegram was read from President R. H. Downman, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex- 
pressing regret at being unable to attend and conveying 
best wishes for a successful meeting. 

The next speaker on the program was ©. I. Millard, of 
Norfolk, whose topic was ‘‘Some Practical Problems. ’’ 
Mr. Millard put some very pertinent queries to those 
present regarding the industry, and his address was much 
appreciated. 

D. O. Anderson, of Marion, S. C., chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee, submitted a detailed report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for account of advertising and 
for literature distributed through different sources re- 
garding North Carolina pine totalling nearly 90,000 
pieces during 1915. 

A. P. Hill, of Pittsburgh, followed, outlining the ad- 
vertising program for 1916, publications to be used and 
the literature to be distributed, and he was followed with 
close attention. 

President O’Berry then introduced D. E. Greinig, 
president of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, 
New Milford, Conn., who gave a brief outline of the 
importance of proper finishes being applied to pine and 
assuring the association of his codperation in every way 
possible, 

The next address was by Charles S. Keith, of Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine Association. 
He discussed the importance of codperation and the 
need of proper cost accounting systems in order to 
arrive at the cost of production. The address had an 
excellent effect upon the attentive auditors. 

Robert E. Belt, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
also discussed uniform accounting systems among lum- 
bermen. He stated that the commission wants to work 
harmoniously with the business and do all it can 
within the law for their advancement. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, Ill., secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, out- 
lined the activities of the national association in the 
past, present and future and its hopes for the ad- 
vancing of wood. He told briefly what the substitutes 
are doing and, while complimenting the lumbermen 
on the efforts already made, expected greater things 
from them. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p. m. for lunch, the 
afternoon session being called to order at 2:45 o’clock. 
The first report heard was that of Chief Inspector 
R. If. Morris. The chief inspector outlined the activi- 
ties of his department during the year just closing. 
He emphasized the importance of the work done by 
association inspectors at the mills, the advisability of 
close attention being given to manufacture and a 
more intimate relationship between employers and the 
Inspectors looking to a general improvement of prod- 
uct, 

Committee Reports 


Secretary W. B. Roper read the report of Chairman 
Hiil of the transportation committee, Mr. Hill being 
absent. This covered a review of the reclassification 
of lumber products, the matter of the recently ad- 
vanced rates to Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory now be- 
nz fought before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion by the association, and action looking toward 
teinedying the existing freight embargoes. 

Chairman A. R. Turnbull of the cists and values 
Committee reported for that body, stating that but 
little work had been done by it but emphasizing the 
Mmportance of proper estimating by manufacturers of 
production costs. 


‘or the workmen’s compensation committee Chair- 
mai 


(one by it during the year. 


Resolutions 
“. I, Millard offered resolutions to the following 


eflcct: First, deploring likelihood of a general strike 
°n railroads at this particular time and requesting 


1 John M. Gibbs gave a brief report of the work 


that Congress pass a law making preliminary arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes absolutely compulsory; second, 
thanking the Federal Trade Commission for its offer 
of codperation and Robert E. Belt, of the commission, 
for his excellent address; third, expressing to Charles 
S. Keith appreciation for his visit and address. 

The resolutions were adopted by a unanimous rising 
vote. 

The next report made was from the special inspec- 
tion committee. This recommended the employment 
of an additional inspector at an expense approximating 
$2,700 a year, the distribution among the membership 
of reports of mill inspections, and advocated a meet- 
ing of all mill inspectors at some convenient point in 
April. The association decided to pay the salary of 
the additional inspector from the general funds. 


Miscellany 


An amendment to the bylaws limiting the term of 
the president to two terms of one year each was 
adopted. 

Horton Corwin, jr., at the request of the president, 
gave a brief outline of conditions as he saw them in 
the North. He expressed himself very hopefully as to 
conditions with the arrival of spring. 

Messrs. Millard, Hill and Jones were appointed a 
committee to be present at the coming hearing before 
the special embargo committee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in New York City. 

“President O’Berry expressed his appreciation of the 
loyalty of the members and their support during the 
year, which he said would be source of pleasant 
thought to him in the future. A rising, unanimous 
vote demonstrated the association’s appreciation of 
his services. 


Election of Officers 


John M. Gibbs, chairman of the committee on nom- 
inations, placed in nomination for president of the 
association, as the unanimous choice of his committee, 
A. R. Turnbull, president and general manager of the 
Rowland Lumber Company, of Bowdens, N. C. The 
meeting instructed the secretary to cast the unanimous 
vote of the association for Mr. Turnbull. 

Election of directors and vice presidents for the 
different States followed, with results that follow: 


Virginia 
. L. Camp, vice president; Franklin; Ira Johnson, Nor- 
folk; J. M. Gibbs, Norfolk; C. I. Millard, Norfolk; Guy I. 
Buell, Suffolk ; G. W. Roper, Norfolk; S. W. Clarke, Norfolk ; 
I. E. Waters, Baltimore, Md. 
North Carolina ‘ 

George E. Major, vice president, Hertford; T. W. Tilghman, 
Wilson; G. T. Leach, Washington; L. C. Blades, Elizabeth 
City ; Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton; Roscoe Crary, Elizabeth 
City ; Nathan O'Berry, Goldsboro; E. B. Wright, Boardman ; 
J. D. Biggs, Williamston. 

South Carolina 

H. W. Ambrose, vice president, Conway; G. A. Doyle, 
Georgetown; D. O. Anderson, Marion; Harrison Cannon, 
Whitehall; G. J. Cherry Charleston; A. O. Halsey, Charles- 
ton; Charles Hill, Charleston; V. C. Badham, Badham; Mr. 
Davies; Mr. Meikeljohn. 

These were submitted to the meeting by the various 
States and were elected unanimously. The meeting 
adjourned at 4 p. m. 


Board of Directors Elects 


The board of directors met immediately and re- 
elected W. B. Roper, of Norfolk, secretary and treas- 
urer, and R. H. Morris, of Norfolk, chief inspector for 
the ensuing year.. The president and secretary were 
instructed to be on the lookout for an additional in- 
spector and also to look into the matter of a larger 
office force, permitting the secretary to make more 
trips among the mills. 


The Banquet 


The banquet of the association was held this even- 
ing, Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., acting as 
toastmaster. The new president was introduced, and 
there were remarks by Tazewell Taylor, of Norfolk, 
Rev. Sparks W. Mellon, of Norfolk, and others. Spe- 


cial music and singing features by local talent enliv- 
ened the occasion. 





CLOSE LARGE TURPENTINE DEAL 


Houston, Trex., March 14.—Hiram Knox, the well 
known lumberman of Hemphill, Tex., has just closed 
one of the largest deals ever consummated for the 
leasing of southern yellow pine lands in East Texas 
for turpentine products. Approximately 30,000 acres of 
longleaf pine timber located in Sabine and San Augus- 
tine counties, owned by Mr. Knox, were covered in the 
deal, which gives Benton McMillin and several associ- 
ates the privilege of turpentining the holdings. The 
consideration is about $500,000. The tract is said to 
contain the finest body of virgin timber in the South. 
Mr. MeMillin has organized a company with himself as 
secretary and will begin active operations at once. He 
is known throughout the turpentine belt as a large and 
successful turpentine operator and the acquisition of 
this property will make him perhaps the largest inde- 
pendent operator in the South. The deal was closed in 
Houston, and the general offices of the company will 
be at Remlig, Tex. 





A Good Floor Is 
Half Of The House 


That’s what Mr. O. H. Wehry, of Rockford, 
Illinois thought when he purchased 


Acorn Brand 
“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


of the Parsons Lumber Company in that city. The 
above is a picture of Mr. Wehry’s new home which 
is floored exclusively with ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ flooring, 
Every day our attention is called to dozens of similar 
instances where ‘‘ Acorn Brand’’ has been given pref- 
erence. You'll find our 34’’ is in great demand and 


you should have a good stock on hand to meet these 
requirements. 





Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All %” thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 








SEND AN ORDER NOW. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WesTERN ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















COMPLETE SAW MILL 


FOR SAL At Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


We offer for sale for cash or time to responsible party, 

complete sawing outfit consisting of— 

Sinker & Davis medium saw mill. ; 

66” x 6’ tubular boilers with solid double cast iron fronts 
with steel breechings and 60’ heavy iron stacks. All 
have been in use only two years, 

50 H.P. center crank double dise engines (Mansfield), 
each with two 14x60 flywheels complete with pipe 
fittings and lubricators. : rl 

70 H.P. Mansfield center crank double dise engine with 
two 14x60 flywheels, complete with pipe fittings and 
lubricators. The above engines are nearly new and 
are in good running order. 

56” inserted tooth Disston saws. 

Swinging cross cut saw. 

Double chain saw dust conveyor. 

Three saw gang edger, 

16 ft. two saw Tower trimmer. 

J. A. Fay & Co. 2x14” flooring machine, complete with 
counter shaft. 


2 wm © 


-_ 


mk bak fom dem DD 


For further particulars please address 


The Turnbull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio 














IMBER ESTIMATORS 
* eo 


Are you contemplating Ns, 
a sale, loan or operation @ 


"TIMBER ESTIMATORS — 


4 


If so you will find an estimate made by disinterested parties, 
recognized by the leading banking houses, invaluable. We 
invite consultation on our methods of reporting on timber 
and milling properties. 


R. R. Gardner Company, = Maravette Bits. 


Formerly Brayton & Lawbaugh, Ltd. Chicag Oo 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Morton Butler, Pres. R. R. Gardner, Vice-Pres. 








€ JASPER LEMIEUX F. H. DAY a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Geek os Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS , 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX 





Phone Main 2479 








JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 

















§ Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F, Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
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The Finest mr of 
California 


White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 


H.D. MORTENSON, Pres , Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, lil. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec’y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 















“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?”’ 





We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 

and Tops 

a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


§ Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 
Over Draft Barner Built for Stimson Mill on Short Notice 


Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatit.wasn. 











Prosperous Farmers 
“FP Spend pany 





freely these days for 
those things that 
promise to save them 
money or improve 
their methods, and 
you'll find them 
easily interested in a 


Monarch "Feed Mill 


Where many of them formerly hauled their corn, oats, 
rye and buckwheat to town to be ground, you will 
now find them wanting a mill of their own and the 
Monarch is the mill that appeals to them. Why not 
install one in your yard and act as our agent? 


CATALOG FREE. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney.?a. ] 





FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid 

AMERICAN LUMBER » Chicago 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARE ACTIVE 





Southern Pine Men to Increase Revenues—Birch Promoted—Hardwood Inspections Heavy 
—Pittsburgh Wholesalers Elect Officers 





WORK OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION 


What is to be known as the ‘‘Second Section of the 
Edition of 1916’’—Volume IV of the Consumers’ 
Register—is about to be issued by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. It will contain ‘‘lists of 
the annual hardwood requirements of about 500 rep- 
resentative consumers of the United States and 
Canada’’ that ‘‘reach a total of over one billion feet 
of lumber,’’ according to the March issue of the 
Official Bulletin of that organization, which notes also 
changes in its inspection staff, T. E. Warren having 
been appointed deputy inspector for the Bristol 
(Tenn.) district, with address P. O. Box 143, Bristol, 
and D. H. Gunderman, deputy inspector at Escanaba, 
Mich, with headquarters at 209 First National Bank 
Building, that city. ; 

December, 1915, made a record for national inspec- 
tion for nearly three years, but that of February for 
this year exceeded it. Of this the Bulletin says: 

It will be noticed in connection with the February report 
that a more uniform distribution of activity is indicated 
than has been evident heretofore, and that certain districts 
and centers which were seemingly rather slow in feeling the 
beneficial effects of present trade conditions are now ap- 
parently coming into their own. 

The salaried national inspectors handled in February 
9,803,529 feet, the most conspicuous work being in 
Chicago, with 1,637,747 feet, followed by Memphis 
with 1,262,785, St. Louis with 772,619 and Minne- 
apolis with 581,522 feet. Fee inspections totaled 
4,750,503 feet, Manistee leading with 1,415,539 feet, 
Menominee, Mich., following with 933,471 feet. 

The Bulletin calls members’ attention to its stickers 
designed for the purpose of giving publicity to the 
nineteenth annual convention of the association, to be 
held in Chicago June 15 and 16, and requests that 
they make use of them liberally. They will be sup- 
plied upon request addressed to the association’s head- 
quarters, 1864 MeCormick Building, Chicago. 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOosH, Wis., March 21.—A meeting of the bureau 
of grades of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and of the sales managers of the 
association was held in the offices in this city today. 
The main business transacted was the discussion of rules 
of grading by the bureau of grades with the purpose of 
determining whether there are any changes that should 
be made at this time. No decision was reached for the 
present. W. H. McDonald, inspector for the association, 
made an informal report and discussed grades, recom- 
mending the standardizing of grades and suggesting 
that rules be drawn up on hemlock timbers. 

The sales managers discussed various features of a 
program to be given at the annual spring meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock association at Milwaukeee April 25 
and a tentative draft of such a program was drawn to 
be definitely announced by Secretary O. T. Swan as soon 
as more permanent phases are decided on, The sales 
managers also discussed the possibilities of efficient 
merchandizing of lumber from the standpoint of the 
retailer and the most suitable method for shipping stock 
to meet the need of the retailer. 





DIRECTORS OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
MEET 


Though devoted mostly to routine business, an impor- 
tant meeting of the directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago on 
Monday. The meeting, which in reality was an ad- 
journed one from the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, held at New Orleans, took up most of the day. 
One of the chief matters of business considered was the 
association budget and the apportionment of funds for 
work of the various committees. Traffic matters, espe- 
cially the present car shortage situation, came in for a 
long discussion. A decision was reached to place before 
the membership the proposal to increase the assessment 
from 5 to 74% cents a thousand feet on shipments from 
the mills represented in the association. This increase 
was recommended by a resolution at the recent annual 
meeting of subscribers in New Orleans. A circular let- 
ter will be sent out explaining in detail the activities the 
inereased revenue would provide but this circular will 
not be mailed until the next meting of the board of 
directors, which will probably be late in April. The 
meeting will be held at Alexandria or Shreveport, La., 
or Texarkana, Ark. 

A eampaign for obtaining more members for the asso- 
ciation was discussed at length and also plans for enter- 
taining delegates from retail associations, who will within 
a few weeks visit mill points in the South as guests of the 
association. It is expected that probably fifty well 
known retailers of the country will be guests of the asso- 
ciation on the mill inspection trip. 

Those attending the meeting were: 

Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., president; John H. 
Kirby, Houston, Tex., vice president; J. E. Rhodes, New 
Orleans, La., secretary-manager; W. H. Sullivan, Great 
Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, 


Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth, La.: O. O. Axley, 
Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark.; W. T. Murray, 
Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark.; J. R. McLane, 
Alabama & Florida Lumber Company, Noma, Fla.; J. A. 
McIntosh, Stuart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga.; S. E. 
Moreton, Homochitto Lumber Company, Bude, Miss.; D. V. 


Dierks, Dierks Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.; (€. D, 
Johnson, Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. T. Ferry, Kansas City, Mo., advertising manager, and 
E. W. Brown, New Orleans, La., auditor of the association, 

Views relative to the general lumber situation, espe- 
cially concerning yellow pine, were exchanged by all those 
present and it was the consensus that the present healthy 
situation will likely continue. 





PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


SKOWHEGAN, ME., March 18.—Members of the Ken- 
nebee Valley Protective Association eulogized the mem- 
ory of their late president, E. P. Viles, and resolutions 
were adopted and placed upon the records, at the an- 
nual meeting here of the association. 

Officers for the ensuing year elected to carry on the 
work of the association are: 

President—William J. Lannigan, Waterville. 

Vice president—J. F. Phillippi, Bangor. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. H. Colby, Bingham. 

Auditor—A. K. Butler, Skowhegan. 

Directors—R. L. Marston, Skowhegan; S. W. Philbrick, 
Skowhegan ; Blaine S. Viles, Augusta; William J. Lannigan, 
Waterville, and J. F. Philippi, Bangor. 

Working in conjunction with the State forestry de 
partment, the association does important fire protec- 
tion work on about 1,233,424 acres of timberlands in 
the Kennebec Valley, owned by the thirty members. 

The. treasurer reported 1915 receipts of $3,051, ex- 
penditures of $2,597.66, and cash on hand, March 1, 
as $453.64. The present assets were listed at $1,400.84. 

It was expected that the heavy snow now in the 
woods and every indication of a late winter will result 
in favorable conditions in the woodlands, at least until 
summer, with slight danger of fires which caused loss 
last spring because of the lack of snow and unusually 
dry weather early in the season. 





TABLE MAKERS HOLD EXECUTIVE SESSION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 22.—The Interstate Club of 
Extension Table Manufacturers held an executive session 
here today and talked over trade conditions and the mar- 
ket situation. J. A. Conrey, Shelbyville, Ind., presided. 
M. Wulpi, Chicago, General Commissioner of Trade, spoke 
on the effect of the advanced price of lumber on the 
furniture industry, which was followed by a round table 
discussion. A committee was named to prepare a pro- 
gram for the convention of the National Federation of 
Furniture Manufacturers to be held at Chicago, May 11. 


TELLS OF BIRCH EXPLOITATION 

OsHKOSH, WIs., March 21.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, has compiled a report covering the work 
of the association during the last year in exploiting 
birch. Attention is called to the special advertising 
reaching the builder and home owners, as well as archi- 
tects, and as a result of which from 200 to 1,000 letters 
a month have been received; also to sets of birch panels 
sent out revealing the various finishes that can be given 
the wood. Five thousand copies of ‘‘ Birch Interiors,’’ 
a book containing all the possible information available 
and photographie reproductions of birch interiors for 
home, office or hotel, were sent out in addition to the 
birch panels. 

In conclusion Mr. Swan takes up the codperation re- 
ceived in the birch exploitation campaign especially from 
stain manufacturers, who joined in exhibiting birch with 
their own product in seventy leading cities. A per- 
manent exhibit has been placed, says Mr. Swan, in the 
national museum in Washington and attention is called 
to the exhibits made of birch at various conventions dur- 
ing the last year and the credit is given for codperation 
to retail lumber dealers, and sash and door manufac- 
turers and birch veneer manufacturers. 








GUM ASSOCIATION INCREASES ITS MEMBER- 
SHIP 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 21.—John M. Pritchard, sec- 
retary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
says the membership committee of that organization, of 
which F. K. Conn is chairman, has been doing wonder- 
fully effective work since the annual meeting held here 
some weeks ago. The association has accomplished so 
much in behalf of those who have been identified with it 
that nonmembers have shown increasing interest and 
many have connected themselves with the association. A 
complete list of those who have joined since the annual 
meeting is given herewith: 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Crittenden Lumber Company, Providence, R 

I. M. Darnell Son Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. 

D. H. Hall Lumber Company, New Albany, Miss. 

H. H. Hitt Lumber Company, Decatur, Ala. 

Issaquena Lumber Company, Issaquena, Miss. 

J. F. McIntyre & Sons (Inc.), Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Mossman Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Massee & Felton Lumber Company, Macon, Ga. 

Penn-Sumter Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis. 

Southern Pine Lumber we = oe A Texarkana, Tex. 

Ward Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Holly Ridge Lumber Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Bast Carolina Lumber Company, New Bern, N, C. 


Mr. Pritchard says the association continues to make 
satisfactory progress in handling the work coming within 
its province and that the outlook is particularly attractive 
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not only for the association itself but for the lumber 
which it champions. 


MASSACHUSETTS FORESTERS IN ANNUAL 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ Association 
concluded this morning with a debate on general for- 
estry questions, held in the Quincy House. The session 
lasted three days and brought many public wardens and 
foresters, as well as some private members of the pro- 
fession, to this city. The annual banquet was held last 
evening, with U. S. Agent L. H. Worthley, of Melrose, 
Mass., presiding as toastmaster. Seventeen new mem- 
bers were elected. Officers chosen for the ensuing year 
are: 

President—John S. Ames, of North Easton. 

Secretary and treasurer—Harold J. Neale, of Worcester. 

Executive committee—W. W. Colton, of Newton; F. D 
Southard, of Milton, and J. A. Davis, of Springfield. 

Twelve county vice presidents were elected. 

One of the results of the annual meeting was the de- 
cision to bring about the appointment of public tree 
wardens and foresters, as their election results in abuses 
and the selection of untrained men. A committee was 
named to work toward this end, in conjunction with the 
Massachusetts’ Forestry Association. The death-knell 
of ‘‘tree-fakers’’ also was sounded and the following 
resolution adopted: 

That the members of the Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ 
& Foresters’ Association consider the work of the “tree 
faker’ and the untrained and ignorant tree repair man a 
menace to the welfare of our trees, and we furthermore re- 








gard attempts on the part of individuals to monopolize and 
control in any manner the use of established methods and 
devices, utilized at present and for years past in the in- 
telligent treatment of trees, as antagonistic to the spirit and 
detrimental to the purposes of this organization. 


It was voted to give this resolution wide publicity. 





PITTSBURGH WHOLESALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


PitTsBurGH, Pa., March 21.—The annual election of 
officers of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held on Monday of this week at the 
Duquesne Club, the organization attending to this duty 
always immediately after the convention of the na- 
tional organization. J. B. Montgomery, of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, was. elected 
president to succeed J. C. Donges; C. B. McCreight 
was elected vice president, and John C. Criste, was re- 
elected secretary. Mr. Criste has become a veteran in 
his duties and was returned to office with many compli- 
ments for his long service and with many commenda- 
tions as well for his associates. In addition, the as- 
sociation elected F. R. Babcock, A. Rex Flinn, E. §. 
Dunn, John P. Garling and J. C. Donges as members 
of the board of directors. This latter brings to the 
fore some of the younger members of the association, 
and presents a most interesting organization for an ac- 
tive season. President Montgomery has long been an 
active spirit in the association, serving on its com- 
mittees, and especially the outing committee. He is very 
popular and his administration is expected to work to 
the increasing good of this association. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT — 





Texans Prepare for a Great Convention — Pennsylvania Club to Hold Annual — West 
Coast, Hemlock, and White Cedar Shingle Men Arrange for Conferences 





March 31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Centralia, 
Wash. Monthly meeting. 

April 7—Lumbermen’s Club, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Oriental 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. \ 

April 13—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadei- 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 29—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Spring meeting. 
April 29—National Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
May 1—Lumbermen’s Club, of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumter Manufacturers’ Association, 
“Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 





WEST COAST MEN TO MEET AT CENTRALIA 


CENTRALIA, WASH., March 18.—The monthly meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held March 31 at 1:30 p. m. in the rooms of the Com- 
mercial Club, this city. This will be the first time the 
association has met in Centralia for several years, and 
as this is a central point for the southwestern Washing- 
ton mills a general invitation is extended to all lumber 
manufacturers of that section and, in fact, of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, whether members or not, to attend this 
mecting, so a large attendance is expected. 

It is possible that Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. 
Louis, consulting engineer and expert, as well as author- 
ity on timber treatment, will be present. He is expected 
in the West soon, to advise with the West Coast associa- 
tion regarding structural timber grading rules, and if on 
the Coast at that time, he will attend the Centralia 
meeting. 





GETTING A CROWD FOR THE TEXAS ANNUAL 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 18 and earlier 
issues published details of the program, as far as for- 
mulated, of the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, to be held in Dallas April 11 to 
13, inclusive. Competent committees to care for every 
conceivable phase of an enjoyable and profitable con- 
vention have been appointed and are vigorously at work. 
Illustrative of the character of their activity is that 
of the publicity committee, of which J. W. Blakey, of 
Dallas, is chairman. That committee has flooded the 
Texas trade with letters calling the attention of lum- 
bermen to the coming annual and to the advisability of 
their attendance. Of these the following letter is an 
example: 

We wish to take this opportunity of calling your attention 
to a memorable event that happens each year to the lumber- 
men of this State, and to call your attention to the fact that 
the thirteenth annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Texas will be held in Dallas April 11, 12 and 13. _ 

We have termed this a memorable event and we are making 
every effort possible to fuifill this promise. The spirit of 
goodfellowship will predominate, the opportunity of meeting 
all your old friends will be offered you, and coupled with 
these we hope to have a meeting that will present many 
valuable and instructive features to those in attendance. 

We ask that you make a note of these dates and make an 
extra effort to be with us at this time, and we will assure 
you a most cordial welcome. 

Not resting with this initial effort, however, the com- 
mittee is fortifying its purpose by follow-up letters elo- 
quent of the attractions of the coming convention, in 


Which ineidentally it suggests that wise intending par- 
ticipants will make their hotel reservations early, as 
these are beeoming scarce. Other committees are as 


actively and intelligently at work to insure a record 
breaking attendance, profit and enjoyment at the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Texas, 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET 

OSHKOSH, WIS., March 21.—Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern White Cedar Manufacturers’ Association, 
announced today that a meeting of the association will 
be held here in the offices of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association next Tuesday, 
March 28. All the manufacturers of white cedar shin- 
gles have been invited to attend. It is a special meet- 
ing for the purpose of determining on the employment 
of an inspector to visit the various mills to discuss an 
advertising campaign and the most practical literature 
to be sent out, as well as a suitable brand. 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

OsHKOsH, WIS., March 21.—Next Monday, March 27, 
a meeting will be held in this city of the bureau of pro- 
motion of the Northern Hemlock association for the 
purpose of mapping out a campaign plan for exhibits 
of birch and an advertising campaign for next year. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
held last week at Menominee, Mich., at which time the 
resignation of W. B. Earle as president of the directors 
was accepted. Mr. Earle was obliged to resign due to 
the press of other duties and responsibilities. His place 
for the present was assigned to W. B. Thomas, who will 
continue to act until a permanent president is elected. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMEN TO MEET 

The Lumbermen’s Club, organized in the spring of 
1915 by salesmen of eastern Pennsylvania, will hold 
{ts annual meeting April 7 at the Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia. The organization’s headquarters are 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Lancaster, where also is the 
office of Secretary George A. Reed, who advises that 
the annual meeting will be in the form of a banquet, 
to begin at 7:30 p. m., which will be followed by the 
discharge of routine business including the election 
of officers. Promotion of lumber interests generally 
and specifically the creation of a demand for it as 
against substitutes are the purposes of the association. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS REVIVED 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 18.—Probably never before 
in its history of more than fourteen years have the ac- 
tivities of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association been 
so marked as they are at this time. The recent dis- 
trict meetings have been a well demonstrated success and 
these district meetings will be held frequently and in 
every community of the association’s territory. On March 
28 a district meeting will be held at Savannah, the first 
meeting to be held at that place in a long time. On 
March 31 another district meeting will be held at Hamp- 
ton Springs, Fla. 





PREDICTS FUTURE FOR DOUGLAS FIR 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 18.—J. J. Coleman, of Chicago, 
assistant general freight agent of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, whose jurisdiction covers the lumber and coal 
traffic of his line exclusively, declared during a recent 
visit here that one of the great concerns of the railroad 
industry now is the length of time that the southern 
yellow pine industry will hold out. Mr. Coleman said: 


The Northwest should wake up to the fact that it will 
be only a few years—I would say five or six—until 60 per- 
cent of the yellow pine will have been cut. The meaning of 
this to the manufacturer of Douglas fir lumber should be 
apparent. In my work I find that the fir is invading regions 
hitherto held exclusively by the southern pine and each year 
extends the territory. 

The Northwest has uncut timber sufficient to last the 
vet for centuries. Its position is not to be underesti- 
mated. 
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You Get It 


Well manufactured. Well graded. With 
lengths carefully assorted—in straight cars 
or mixed with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 
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When Wanted 


by sending orders to 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


BRANCH: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 To ee SH 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Can assist in avoiding transportation 
delays in their receipt of Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles by purchasing 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 

Western Hemlock, 

Red Cedar Lumber 

Red Cedar Shingles 
—FROM— 


PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Uninterrupted through transportation service from Port 
Angeles (Washington) Mills of Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co. assured to C.M. & St. P. stations by their trans-continental 
railway connection, the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 
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WILLAPA HARBOR 
In Southwestern Washington where 
OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 
Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 
G. W. Cheney, PORTUAND, "ORE. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our Nose CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Speci AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Ac! — 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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==The West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— J umber Go, 


Bilost Gorse ane 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental C cial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 


Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 

















E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
Se | naan co | ease 
umber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
































Shipments , 
REDWOOD 


a If you are in the habit of buying in small quantities you'll 
find the service we render customers from our Chicago 


warehouse is unexcelled. Large, well assorted stocks mean imme- 
diate attention to all orders. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 


3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 














ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, !11 


TELLS OF FIRE ASSOCIATION WORK 


Secretary’s — Sieneies Patrol and Re- 
gulated Burning Methods of Protection 





KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 18.—A very interesting 
report of the work of the Klamath-Lake Counties Forest 
Fire Association during 1915 has been issued by Jack- 
son F. Kimball, this city, its secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Kimball has charge of the Wey erhaeuser Land Com- 
pany’s affairs in southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia and is an authority on “timber matters in the 
Klamath region. 

Regarding the forest fire protection it is stated that 
the year was peculiar inasmuch as a light snowfall and 
a warm, early spring indicated a hazardous fire season. 
The summer was very dry well into November and al- 
though there were a number of forest fires, yet there was 
no large loss of timber. The report states: 

What prevented a repetition of the disaster of 1910? We 
who have been identified for years with a fighting organiza- 


tion are naturally inclined to take the credit for this result, 
yet candor compels the admission that climatic conditions 


really had a tremendous effect. The woods were very dry, 
indeed, but there were usually no high winds in the day- 
time, while a heavy dew fell each night, thus reducing the 


danger of a crown fire. 

In his report Mr. Jackson ealls attention to the differ- 
ence of opinion as to the best means of protecting for- 
ests from fires, the necessity for which is generally ad- 


mitted. The Forest Service and most timber owners 
support the patrol system, but there are many advo- 


cates of the regulated burning plan. The report declares 
that the patrol system which has been in effect for the 
last eight years in the Klamath region has so far pre- 
vented any substantial loss of timber, but it has also 
resulted in an accumulation of debris and brush, which 
is increasing year by year in some localities, thus increas- 
ing the fire hazard. Mr. Jackson says: 

The great, big vital argument in favor of this system is 
purely economic: the cost of protection. As an illustration, 
members of this association in 1915 were assessed one and 
one-half cents per acre in Unit 1 and one-half cent per acre 
in Unit 2. 

Regulated burning, completely 
treatment for forest protection. It not only furnishes prac- 
tical immunity from periodic fires, but materially reduces 
the cost of the ultimate logging operation, besides increasing 
the forage capacity of the land. Unfortunately for the suc- 
cessful application of this program in its entirety, we are 
confronted with the excessive cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Jackson attributes this to the fact that the timber 
has been burned repeatedly before the patrol system 
of protection was undertaken. The fires were formerly 
welcomed and encouraged by the early settlers—the In- 
dians, hunters and stockmen, as it cleaned up the ground 
swiftly. 

As a result of these old fires, at least 30 percent of the 
timber today bears a fire scar, containing more or less 
pitch, affording ready lodgment for fire. Each succeed- 
ing fire enlarges the hole until finally the tree is either 
burned down or blown down, so in order to carry out 
specifically the plan of regulated burning it is necessary 
to prepare the forest for the coming fire by plugging 
these fire-scarred trees with dirt to prevent such damage. 

On the whole the report estimates that it would cost, 
in the Klamath region, probably 25 cents an acre per 
year to adopt entirely the regulated burning system, a 
cost absolutely prohibitive under present stumpage 
values. 

Mr. Jackson believes it possible to effect a combina- 
tion of the two systems, and yet produce no radical in- 
crease in the cost of protection. Whe patrol system dur- 
ing the hazardous season should be rigidly employed 
and supplemented wherever possible by burning the areas 
in the forest that show heavy storage of combustible mat- 
ter. This, to be done successfully, would require an or- 
ganization of real woodsmen, familiar with local condi- 
tions. The season of 1915 was an excellent one to 
earry out such work, as the forest was in condition to 
burn slowly several hours each day. So for more than 
three weeks (last year) six trained men worked vigor- 
ously to clean up certain areas in Unit 1 and some par- 
ticularly dangerous fire traps were destroyed and many 
important trails were extended into wide fir lanes. This 
burning dropped some weakened trees, but the entire 
loss for the year in Unit 1, from fires both regulated and 
unregulated, was only 183,950 feet of pine and 53,500 
feet of fir. 

In Unit 2 thirty-six fires were handled .with a loss of 
641,850 feet of pine. The principal damage was sus- 
tained in two of these fires, one of which covered con- 
siderable country and apparently, the report states, rep- 
resented the effort of a stockman to clean up the range, 
and it is expected that the loss for the owners of the 
timber destroyed will be recovered. The report. states 
that the association owns miles of telephone line, pro- 
vides comfortable headquarters, cabins for patrolmen 
and keeps open many roads and trails into the forest. 

In concluding this part of the report a compliment is 
paid to State Forester F. A. Elliott, of Oregon, and C. C. 
Chitwood, supervising warden of the Klamath-Lake dis- 
trict. Attention is also called to the spirit of codpera- 
tion which the neighboring protective agencies have dis- 
played, including the three national forests of Oregon and 
the Modoe Forest in California. 


Pine Beetle Protection 

Of particular interest is the reference to the work done 
by the Klamath-Lake Counties Forest Fire Association 
in warfare against the pine beetle. In Unit 1 the cam- 
gaign against the beetle closed in 1914 and _ sufficient 
time has since elapsed to reveal in detail the complete 
check that was made on beetle destructiveness there, and 
the immense advantages which acerue from intelligent 
treatment of this pest. It has been entirely eliminated 


carried out, is the vital 





— 


on the Pokegama Plateau and it is hoped to bring about 
similar results in Unit 2. 

The report states that attention of members was calied 
in 1913 to a spectacular infestation by the mountain pine 
beetle of a large area of lodgepole pine in the vicinity 
of Silver Lake. At that time Mr. Kimball appealed to 
the Forest Service and Federal Government, which in- 
vestigated and made many reports but did no actual 
work. The winter of 1913-1914 was unfavorable to the 
reproduction of these beetles and less than 25 percent 
developed new tree attacks in the summer of 1914, but a 
sufficient number remained to constitute a vast bree- 
ing ground and provide a serious menace to adjoinins 
yellow pine. Last year showed a considerable increase 
of lodgepole infested. 

In conelusion the report states: 

It may be true that from this vast infested area, cover 
ing more than 40,000 acres of lodgepole pine, these beetles 
will not spread into adjacent yellow pine. Scientists are 
wobbly on this question. We do not know that this same 
beetle attacks and destroys yellow pine. Some of the most 
valuable pine in Oregon is standing near this infestation, 
Reasonable business prudence for the safety of a great in 
vestment would seem to demand a careful watch of the 
activities of these beetles and this is part of the service 
this association is endeavoring to render. 


HOLD ST. PATRICK’S DAY DINNER 


Toledo Lumbermen Decide to Spend $1,400 
in Local Advertising 











ToLEDO, OHIO, March 17.«—The March dinner of the 
Toledo Lumbermen’s Club was held this evening of St. 
Patrick’s Day in honor of St. Patrick and William 
Ryan, president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum 
ber Dealers. Mr. Ryan was present and spoke for both 
of them. President J. W. Campbell presided. 

The only business transacted was the presentation of 
the report of the advertising committee, consisting of 
C. F. Sieving, Aaron Kelsey and W. H. Prentiss. The 
Toledo lumbermen will spend $1,400 in advertising lum- 
ber in the local newspapers, this part of the club’s 
activity to be known as the Trade Extension Bureau 
of the Toledo Lumbermen. Contracts have been made 
with the Toledo Blade and News-Bee for space to be 





WILLIAM RYAN, 
President of Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 


OF TOLEDO ; 


used each week, and the Toledo Times for space in the 
Sunday issue and with the German Express for a series 
of ads, the campaign beginning with the issue of 
March 18. The purpose, as announced by the com- 
mittee, is to let Toledo people know to what extent 
the lumber industry is a matter of benefit to the city 
of Toledo in the matter of investment, providing 
labor, paying taxes ete. Mr. Sieving asked for the 
cooperation of the full membership. Mr. Prentiss im- 
pressed on the club the value of publicity. 

The meeting was then turned over to Ben L. 
Stephens, of the entertainment committee, whose duty 
it was to provide entertainment for this particular 
evening. Edward Johnson gave some selections from 
James Whitcomb Riley, which were heartily appre- 
ciated. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, spoke on ‘‘Troubles of the 
Ordinary Lumberman.’’ 

William Ryan was called on for some remarks as the 
new president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, and made a plea for codperation. He said 
that the success of a business depends on looking 
after it, and this applies to the little town and the 
little yard as well as it does to the big yard. More 
missionary work is being done in the lumber business 
now than in any other line of industry. The hardest 
problem in the lumber business today is on the inside, 


not on the outside. He asked the dealers to be 
friendly with each other, to know their neighbors, 
and when they hear something about a competitor 


not to tell the first traveling man who comes along 
what a mean competitor they have. ‘‘You may find in 
the showdown you yourself are the black sheep,’’ he said. 

J. G. Kuehnle, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, announced that the next dinner would be in 
charge of John W. Urban, another member of the 
entertainment committee. 
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ia THE LUMBERMAN POET 








RANDOM 

The closed season for bandits in Mexico seems to be over. 

The Villa surprise party seems to have degenerated into a game of tag. 

Now that Spring is here, we have sold our Chalmers, and bought a 
B. V. D. 

In the spring the Mississippi River seems to act a good deal like a 
Jumberjack. 

Mobilization proceeds in Texas; the retailers will meet at Dallas April 
ll, 12 and 13. 

Cars are getting so short that it will soon be impossible to ship any- 
thing over twelve feet. 

Before Carranza sends any Mexican troops over to this side he should 
reeall what we think of their dollar. 

The Southern Pine Association has sent a representative to Europe but, 
as he is not an American consul, he is fairly safe. 

A correspondent wants to know about making dimension crooks out of 
stumps, but the thing for a dimension crook is a tree not a stump. 

After reading that editorial in last week’s LUMBERMAN, several hard- 
wood men expressed a willingness to sell their entire product to the manual 
training schools. 

In appropriating $25,000 -to protect a billion dollars worth of forest 
from fire, several States show that they are firm believers in the Amer- 
ican idea of preparedness. 

Now that Minneapolis architects have found that white pine is a good 
building material, it looks like we might have to revise that old state- 
ment about a prophet in his own country. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


OrrawA, Iun., March 13.—The capital of the LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club has been moved to LaSalle, as a result of the recent annual 
diner here. The latter was a great success. Will Moss, the Chicago at- 
torney, came down and delivered an address on ‘‘ Preparedness,’’ in which 
he urged the lumbermen to all go to the front, saying that he would be 
along as soon as he could get away. George Wilson Jones was present, and 
shed tears when Bert Bradish told him that he couldn’t make a speech, 
but we told him that we knew that years ago. With the speech that Moss 
made, and the one that Jones didn’t, it was one of the most enjoyable 
banquets in the history of the organization. An orchestra of thirty pieces, 
all without wane or shake, furnished the music, and Frank Sanders said 
‘we have with us tonight.’? W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, was elected presi- 
dent! and immediately announced that the Ottawa dealers would be per- 
mitted to pursue their usual avocations so long as they behaved themselves. 





Lansinc, Micu., March 14.—The Michigan Forest Fire Congress that 
met in Representative Hall this week should have had a dictaphone con- 
cealed in every desk so that the legislators, when they come here again, 
would merely have had to press a button to learn more about that ex- 
pensive luxury called a forest fire than most legislatures ever hear. The 
Public Domain Commission is going to have another conference like this 
next year, and it ought to send an invitation to every timber-owner in the 
state to be present. The railroads are already wise, and were here in 
force, and pretty nearly every railroad man brought a locomotive boiler in 
his suitcase to prove that the fires along a railroad are generally due to 
spontaneous combustion. However, they agreed to put in a sereen that 
would discourage anything but an Au Sable mosquito. The railroads have 
reached the same state of mind as a bridegroom just back from the honey- 
moon; they have quit telling what they are going to do and are begin- 
ning to ask what they can. As soon as a man loses his authority, then 
he knows that he is in his own house. 

Whenever the railroad men at the congress got out of breath the lumber- 
men present talked about the burning of slash. Some lumbermen in the 
past have heen so eager to carry ont the instructions of the foresters that 
they have burned not only their slash but also their logs, sleighs, camps 
and timber. Now they are beginning to ask if it wouldn’t be just as 
well, instead of burning it, to choke it to death. Perhaps next year, when 
the lumbermen of the State follow the example of W. T. Culver and other 
lumbermen who came to the congress, the question of slash burning will 
get as far along as the subject of what kind of screen is necessary to 
keep a locomotive from sparking with the virgin forests. 





TOLEDO, Owio0, March 17.—A couple of years ago a party of Toledo 
limbermen gathered around a table at.a convention of the Ohio retailers 
and discussed the desirability of a lumbermen’s club in Toledo, and a few 
months later it was born. The happy event must have occurred on Bill 
Ryan’s birthday, for he has always been its patron saint. He is present 
at every meeting and delivers a sermon from Job 28:13. 

Williom is a great believer in the value of codperation. He is convinced 
that one man is as good as another, and sometimes a blamed sight better. 
He has thrown twenty-seven men out of his office because they told him 
that his competitor was bad, and they have been so mad about it that 
they have gone over to the competitor to buy their lumber. 

But that doesn’t bother William. He is certain that the retail lumber 
Usmess is the greatest on earth, and he would much rather have a com- 
Petitor get the trade than that nobody should get it at all. He would 
rather have a house built out of a competitor’s lumber than out of a 
stranger’s cement. So he goes blithely on his way preaching the gospel of 
“operation, He says that the place to look for faults is not in your 
Heighbor but in a lookiug-glass. 

Ryan’s ancestors care from that part of the British Empire that con- 

Stmes seven nrillion feet of blackthorn a year in scalp massage, so there 
Was special appropriateness in holding this month’s meeting on the birth- 
lay of the good saint who drove the snakes out of the lumber business. As 
the new president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, he 
Was calied on for a speech, and, with true Irish generosity, he made two. 
To make the occasion entirely neutral, Frederick Schulty, who comes from 
the nati m that is trying to do to the British Empire what the Irish do to 
t “ir neighbors fair week, led with 285 pounds of applause. ; 
The chief business of the ozeasion, besides Ryan’s two speeches, was the 
report of the advertising committee, which has induced the lumbermen of 
“oledo to spend $1,400, including several members of Scotch descent. The 
haeement features -were provided by Ben L. Stephens, who is now in 
‘ding \n the recesses of the Spitzer Building. 

Allan Smith, the well known social butterfly, came in late. Among others 
et vas Christopher Columbus Whitney, who lived in Toledo when all 

ete wis here was the Maumee River and the Boody House. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
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A. J. PEAVY. SHREVEPORT, LA. 


No matter how the rain may rain 
Or how the mud may mire, 

An optimist he will remain 
And eall a croaker liar. 

In all the troubles that men know, 
From infant pains to hearse, 

He always smiles and says, you know, 
That matters might be worse. 





THE CHOSEN 

We fashion the shelters of men, 

We fashion the. roof from the tree, 
We cradle a nation, and then 

We carry it over the sea. 

Yet we are most humble, are we, 
Though man in our houses may dwell, 

Though we of the chosen may be— 
Yet God was a builder as well. 


We wildwood and wilderness dare, 
We follow the sun and the star, 
The homes of a nation prepare, 
The road for Columbia’s car 
With saw and with hammer afar 
Our labor is gallantly done, 
Yet know not the thing that we are, 
Though Christ was a ecarpenter’s son. 








THE BEST THING THIS WEEK 
PROHIBITION IN RUSSIA 

The Czar has made a new law and signed 
it with his hand, 

And until the war is over there’s no 
vodka in the land; 

And the moujik, oh the moujik, for once 
he isn’t slack, 

He is fighting like a wildcat to get his 
vodka back. 


You may talk about an open port, but 
every Russian knows 

That he’d sooner open vodka than all 
the port that flows; 

He rushes headlong at the foe, though 
the odds are ten to one, 

For he can’t have any vodka till this 
cruel war is done, 

—Cornell Widow. 





SPRING 


It’s Spring in the woods of the 
South, 
It soon will be Spring in the 
North. 
She’s lifting her kissable mouth, 
And soon we shall follow her forth 
To roam with her out in the wild, 
. To dance with her over the grass, 
To run all the world like a child, 
And love all the world like a lass. 


She comes to us out of the night, 
She comes to us out of the chill, 
Like a fairy, an elfin, a sprite, 
To lead us wherever she will. 
Then it’s up on the hills, and away! 
To play with a cloud in the blue, 
To stand in the splendor of day 
And wade in a fountain of dew. 


Now every light is a gleam 
That shines from the lashes of 
Spring, 

Now every thought is a dream, 
And every woodsman a king, 
Now every heart-throb is strong, 
And every man is a boy, 
And every sound is a song, 
And every minute a joy! 





When a wheel slips, give it 
sand. When a man slips, do the 
same. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Facilitios fr 
Service 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
Oo McCormick & White, 
ae P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr, Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of : 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO.. Bridal Veil, Ore. 

















Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


i = 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co.) 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 















Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 


ES San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
es 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity,, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


IRS CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 9 


Tar Sai 
— & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Be 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 








US 


Bid) 


Fir am 
Cedar JP ULIING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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P ort Orfor 
CEDAR 


is light in weight, easy to work 
and possesses great strength. It is just 
the wood for crating material. We can always 
supply your needs promptly for this low-grade 
stock along with the higher grades. 


Write today for complete 
information and_ prices. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Wareh 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











SEATTLE. 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 








Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


California White 
and Sugar Pine. 


Sales Agents: 


G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank D. Lee, 
General Sales Agt., 
Seattle and Chicago 











Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


-E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER €O. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


> Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














PLANT LIGHTING STANDARDIZED 


Engineers Prepare a Code for Adequate, 
Economical Illumination 


A code of lighting for industrial establishments has 
been prepared by committees of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
and published by that society in pamphlet form. ‘This 
code was the subject of discussion at the meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers jointly with 
the Illuminating Engineers’ Society, in New York, on 
Tuesday, March 14. 

The question of adequate illumination for evening 
work and also for places that are not adequatelty illu- 
minated in daytime, and particularly during the short 
winter days, is an important one in the lumber and wood- 
working industries. It is not entirely a question of 
safety of workmen but also one of industrial efficiency, 
and the low cost of adequate lighting with modern forms 
of tungsten bulbs is so much reduced that a much more 
liberal illumination can be secured upon a given amount 
of current. This code is intended to standardize leg- 
islation on industrial lighting requirements, also as a 
working guide for mill and factory owners in designing 
and installing illuminating systems. It is of sufficient 
interest to the sawmill and woodworking industry in gen- 
eral to merit complete reproduction, being concisely writ- 
ten, and should have very careful study. 


ARTICLETI. Dayticutr.—All buildings hereafter constructed 
must be provided with adequate window area. Awnings, 
window shades, diffusive or refractive glasses must be used 
for the purpose of improving daylight conditions or for the 
avoidance of excessive brilliancy, wherever they are essential 
to these ends. 

The windows, skylights, saw-tooth or other roof lighting 
constructions are to be arranged with reasonably uniform 
bays, and the daylight openings shall be so designed and pro- 
portioned that at the darkest part of any work space, when 
normal exterior daylight conditions obtain, there shall be 
available at least a minimum intensity equal to three times 
the minimum intensities given in Article V for artificial light. 

(NoTE: The intensity requirements for daylight are higher 
than those for artificial light because the physical condition 
of the eye during the daytime is usually such as to require a 
higher intensity of natural light for satisfactory vision than 
is required at night under ordinary well designed artificial 
lighting systems.) 

ARTICLE II. Old buildings at present constructed and not 
having adequate window area must be provided with adequate 
artificial light according to the following articles, so as to 
supplement the natural light during normal daylight hours. 


ARTICLE III. All buildings, whether old or hereafter con- 
structed, must be provided during those hours of work when 
natural light is insufficient or not available with adequate 
artificial light according to the following articles. 

ARTICLE IV. Adequate intensity of the light must be pro- 
vided for each class of work, both on a horizontal plane as 
well as on a vertical plane passing through the work, accord- 
ing to Article V. In all cases, however, glare on working 
surfaces is to be avoided, as it tends to reduce the visual 
efficiency of the workmen and to increase the likelihood of 
accidents. 

ARTICLE V. ARTIFICIAL LIGHT: Intensity Required.—The 
age illumination intensity throughout any month actually 
measurable in foot-candles on a horizontal plane through the 
work is to conform to the following table. Uncertain cases 
which arise as to how to classify given manufacturing opera- 
tions are to be left to the judgment of a lighting expert. 











Minimum Desirable 
foot-candle _foot-candle 
CLASS OF WORK intensity intensity 
Storage, passageways, stairways, and 
Pie 9 SiR oe ie win re amniees ems 0.25 0.25— 0.5 
Rough manufacturing and other 
oe TLC TT ae ae aR SP AR Tae 1.25 1.25— 2.5 
Fine manufacturing and other opera- 
I a. Sic Gl Gi ares es ee a Se See gw 3.50 3.5 — 6.0 
Special cases of fine work.......... seks 10.0 —15.0 


Where operations are performed on the sides of the work 
in hand, they shall be classified according to this table, and if 
the illumination is furnished from an overhead system, it 
shall preferably be not less than 50 percent of the foregoing 
values, when measured on a vertical surface. If the illumina- 
tion is furnished by an individual lamp or by lamps close to 
the work, the intensity shall conform to the minimum or 
desirable intensities required in the foregoing table. 

(Nore: As a guide to inspectors and others, it may be 
stated that with modern lamps roughly 1 candlepower per 
square foot produces an effective illumination of 3 foot-candles 
when the lamps are arranged according to the uniformly dis- 
tributed overhead system, with mounting heights ranging 
from 12 to 16 feet above the floor, and when the light is 
directed from said lamps to the work in an efficient manner, 
A rough idea may thus be secured of the candlepower per 
square foot necessary to conform to the foregoing table of 
intensities by taking one-third of the intensity values given 
in the foregoing table.) 

Thus for fine manufacturing and other operations the 
minimum foot-candle intensity is 3.5, which is approximately 
equal to 1.2 candlepower per square foot. The use of a 
portable photometer or illuminometer, however, is recom- 
mended for the determination of existing systems and all 
uncertain cases are finally to be established by these instru- 
ments. 

ARTICLE VI. Lamps and machinery jointly are to be so 
arranged as to avoid casting of shadows over belts and other 
obstructions on important parts of the work, and the distribu- 
tion of light from the Jamps should be such as to avoid sharp 
contrasts of light and shade on the work, 

ARTICLE VII. Inspection and regular maintenance of all 
lighting systems is required in spaces where work is_ being 
conducted, and in no case must the lighting devices, whether 
windows, lamps or auxiliaries such as globes and reflectors, 
be allowed to deteriorate, due either to dirt accumulations or 
to burned-out lamps, more than 20° percent below the mini- 
mum intensity values required by Article V. 

ARTICLE VIII. Roadways, yards and places not usually 
frequented must either be provided by illumination during 
working hours when natural light is absent or partly absent, 
to make them safe against accident to employees traversing 
or engaged in such places, or a convenient control or controls 
must be placed at the entrance to basements, stock rooms, 
and the like, so that a person on entering can readily turn 
on the lamps beforehand. 

ArTicLe IX. Stairways and passageways must be provided 
with lamps and reflectors or shades carefully located so as to 
shed their light generally over the entire space or spaces 
involved, and in sufficient quantity to make the stairways 
and passages safe against accident to employees traversing 
or engaged in such places. For intensities see Article V. 

ARTICLE X. Each working space is preferably to be illum- 

* Copyrighted 1915, by Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Reproduced by permission, 


ey 


inated by lamps mounted overhead according to the system 
of general lighting, in preference to individual lighting, 
overhead method of lighting, besides possessing many 
advantages, also tends to reduce dark spots throughout the 
floor area, a feature usually objectionable with the use of 
individual lamps. This particular article is not an absolute 
requirement, but a suggestion enforceable at the discretion of 
a lighting expert. 

ARTICLE XI. Auxiliary lighting should be provided in ay 
large work spaces, such lamps to be in operation simultane. 
ously with the regular lighting system, so as to be available 
in case the latter should become temporarily deranged 


BLOCK PAVING CALLED INHUMANE 


The Horse Enlisted in an Eastern Campaign 
Against Wood 









Boston, Mass., March 8.—President Francis H. Rovw- 
ley of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is trying with all the means at his 
command to work up a popular prejudice against the use 
of wood block paving on Boston streets. He has made 
speeches, written letters and appealed to the city ofiicials 
in his effort to have modern, sanitary, noiseless street 
surfacing abolished and replaced with the old-fashioned 
paving stones that make a big city’s streets an abomina- 
tion of nerve-racking din, filth and expense. 

And the reason for the ‘‘S. P. C. A.’’ official’s cam- 
paign, he says, is that wood block paving is cruel to 
horses! 

Boston business men wonder how anyone with average 
intelligence can think that a horse prefers clattering with 
aching knees over cobble stones to travelling comfortably 
over the elastic surface of a wood paved street. So keen 
have been the efforts of the interests merchandising vari- 
ous patented street surfacing materials that only the re- 
markable unanimity of the general public in demanding 
that as many as possible of the Boston streets be paved 
with wood has persuaded the street department officials to 
buy any creosoted wood blocks at all. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN spent 
part of this morning watching traffic in the downtown 
streets. He was interested to note that teamsters seemed 
to prefer driving over the wood paved streets wherever 
it was possible to do so and avoid jolting with thunder- 
ous racket over the granite surfaced thoroughfares. He 
asked several teamsters whether they had any difficulty 
on the wood paved streets and was told that it was much 
easier for the horses to haul their loads on the wood 
surfaced stretches than to drag the heavy teams over 
the rough, hard sections of the downtown streets where 
the old-fashioned granite paving stones are still in use. 

‘¢Tf a horse is properly shod,’’ said one teamster inter- ° 
viewed, ‘‘there is no need of complaining that wood block 
paving is slippery. The trouble is that many owners, and 
the teamsters, too, do not see to it that the calks are 
kept properly sharpened.’’ 

Here is a copy of one of the letters President Rowley, 
who was a minister, by the way, before he got the job of 
“S$. P. C. A.’’ president, has written to the newspapers 
here, and which was published this morning in the Boston 
Post: 


HORSES SUFFER BY PAVEMENT 
Wood Block and Asphalt Cruel, Says Dr. Rowley 


Boston, MASss., March 7, 1916. 
To the Editor of the Post: 

Sir: The greatest cruelty from which the horses of Bos- 
ton are suffering today is due to the pavements the city has 
laid. It is difficult to write with moderation with the scenes 
of yesterday fresh in mind. ‘There were sections, like that 
on Milk Street, from the postoffice to Oliver Street, where it 
was positive torture for the horses to travel. Even horses 
well shod and drawing empty wagons were slipping, losing 
their footing, and straining every nerve to keep from falling. 
The society’s agents, trying to cover the city as best they 
could, reached the locality above referred to a little before 
4 o’clock. In an hour they had helped to their feet a score 
of fallen horses. 

By continuing to lay the wooden block and asphalt pave- 
ments through the streets where the heavy teaming is done, 
the city of Boston is inflicting upon the horses that must 
travel these streets a cruelty that is unworthy of a humane 
community. In no better way can it waste and ruin our 
horses and destroy the livelihood of those dependent upon 
the teaming business for a living. 

Who is responsible? Largely the owners of the buildings 
abutting on these streets who, after urging the citv with all 
the influence at their command that such so ealled noiseless 
and dustless pavements be laid, wonder why horses are 
constantly falling, and lay the blame upon improper shoeing. 
Grant that many team owners neglect to have their horses 
properly shod, that some overload, there are days when it 
is not a question of sharp caulks or of the load on the wagon, 
but simvly of navements upon which traffic with safety is 
utterly impossible. 

However, in the future the auto truck may sunplant the 
draught horse: it is doing it now only in a slight degree, 
and that not for short hauls. At the best it will be years 
during which our horses must travel our streets, and justice 
and humanitv, as well as economy, demand that while they 
serve us with an unquestioned fidelitv, and are being worn 
out for the prosperity of the citv, they be given some fait 
opportunity to do their work without having added to the 
load the torture of the worst pavements over which horses 
were ever asked to travel. 

Tf the hundreds who protest to us about the conditions, 
and complain because we do not change them, would be 
present with us at hearings before the street commissioners 
when new pavements are considered, and join their plea with 
ours for safe roads for horses, this evil could be, in part at 
least, prevented for the future. 

Most truly yours, 
Francis H. Row ey. 
President of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 





THE 26,701 merchant vessels of the United States docu- 
mented for foreign or domestic trade were manned by 
152,133 officers and men, excluding masters, while 1,556 
yachts were manned by 7,531 men, excluding masters, 
giving a total of 159,664 men to which may be added 
28,257 masters, making a grand total of 187,921 officers 
and men for 28,257 documented merchant vesels and 
yachts, aggregating 8.487,331 gross tons, according to 
returns made to the Bureau of Navigation regarding 
conditions existing June 30, 1915. 
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"CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETS 


National Organization Opposes Parts of 
La Follette Seamen’s Act 


Kansas City, Mo., March 21.—Largely through the 
influence of Charles S. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, of whom Mr. Keith is 
one, met-in Kansas City last week and held one of the 
most important and interesting sessions the body has 
ever iad. The lumber industry was further represented 
at the meeting by S. B. Anderson, of Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the Anderson-Tully Lumber Company. 

The threatened general railway strike claimed the 
most serious attention of the directors in their sessions 
here. A strike at this time would be especially dis- 
astrous to the nation’s business interests and the cham- 
ber purposes to use its influence as an intermediary be- 
tween the railways and their employees in an effort to 
ward off such a catastrophe. Harry A. Wheeler, vice 
president of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, is 
chairman of a committee named by the directors to seek 
to ward off the strike. The other members are James 
Couzens, motor car manufacturer, Detroit, Mich.; C. A. 
Johnson, Madison, Wis.; Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of 
Tennessee; Oliver Wilson, manufacturer, Peoria, IIl.; 
E. T. Meredith, publisher of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa; William Fellows Morgan, New York; 
Charles E. Faeth, Faeth Iron Company, Kansas City; 
and four other men. 

The results of the referendum vote on the LaFollette 
Seamen’s Act by members of the National Chamber of 
Commerce were canvassed at the meeting and it was 
found that by a majority of 15 to 1 the members op- 
pose certain clauses of the bill as it now stands before 
Congress. The clauses to which members of the na- 
tional chamber object are those providing a language 
test for American seamen, halfpay at intermediate ports 
and those affecting life saving apparatus and manning. 
On the matter of repealing the present laws for the arrest 
and imprisonment of deserting seamen the referendum 
showed an overwhelming majority in favor of repeal. 
The formation of a Federal shipping board was approved 
by a very heavy vote. 

The directors decided at once to begin a referendum 
to ascertain the sentiment of members of the chamber 
on vocational training which is to be strongly urged on 
Congress, There now is pending in the House a bill for 
Federal appropriations along those lines. Vocational 
training similar to the present Government encourage- 
ment of agriculture and ‘mechanical training is the idea 
of the directors. 

The chamber already is engaged in a campaign for 
increased appropriations for the United States consular 
service in order that the effectiveness of this branch of 
the Government may be improved and business be thereby 
benefited. 

A referendum also will be held on the nation’s pre- 


_ The directors who attended the meeting here were: 
Goodwyn R. Rhett, president, Charleston, S. C.; Harry 
A. Wheeler, Chicago, first president of the chamber; 
Henry R. Corbett, Portland, Ore.; Joseph H. Defrees, 
Chicago; Robert F. Mattox, Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel Me- 
Roberts, New York; all vice presidents; John Joy Edson, 
Washington, D. C., treasurer; S. B. Anderson, Memphis, 
Tenn.; William Butterworth, Moline, Ill.; W. L. Clause, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Couzens, Detroit; H. T. Cun- 
ningham, Fairmont, W. Va.; William H. Douglas, New 
York; A. L. Esberg, San Francisco; Edward A. Filene, 
Boston; L. S. Gillette, Minneapolis; G. A. Hollister, 
Rochester, N. Y.; C. A. MeCormick, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; B. A. McCormick, Baltimore; James R. MacCall, 
Providence, R. I.; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Charles Nagel, St. Louis; John W. Philp, Dallas, Tex.; 
F. A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio; Leon C. Simon, New Or- 
leans; Thomas B. Stearns, Denver and Charles 8. Keith, 
of Kansas City. 
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LUMBER Y. M. C. A. IS PROSPEROUS 


Logging Camp Institution at Laurel, Miss., 
Has New Building 








CoHay, Miss., March 20.—The logging camp Y. M. C. 
A. of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., situated 
at this place, is doing splendid work in its new building, 
to which the equipment has been brought from the old 
building at Wisner, the former site of the camp. Al- 
though it is the oldest logging association in the United 
States it has taken on renewed life and is even more suc- 
cessful than it has been from the first. 

The new, building is being used by 118 members and 
their friends each month. The average daily attendance 
is sixty. In January 1,025 people attended church and 
Sunday school services held in the building; 203 were 
present at Y. M. C. A. Bible classes. Moving picture 
entertainments were popular and 612 paid their admis- 
sions, while 187 heard an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Typhoid 
Fever’’; and 210 attended a lecture on ‘‘The Holy 
Land.’’ A Girls’ Home Beautifying Club has fifty mem- 
bers and a Boys’ Truckers’ Club twenty-four members. 
Bathing seems popular and 386 baths were taken during 
January. : 

A fine reading room is popular and frequently used, 
while interest in checkers and other games is keen. 

The building is commodious. Including the stage the 
dimensions of the assembly room are 40x68 feet, while 
the dimensions of the rest of the building are 40x57 feet. 
The cost of this building was $2,000. The equipment, 
which was brought from the old building at Wisner, 
would probably cost from $500 to $800. 

There is another successful logging Y. M. C. A. at 
Camp Hugh, Ala., for the employees of the Kaul Lum- 
ber Company, and also one at Toler’s Camp, Ark., for 
the employees of Crossett Lumber Company. 

The lumber camp Y. M. 
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C. A. at Kaulton has a suc- 
cessful band organization. 
Camp Hugh has a Children’s 
Saving Club with sixteen 
members. The bowling alleys 
at Bon Ami were used by 
579 people, while those at 
Laurel were used by 1,282. 
r] A league of twenty basket- 
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COMPLETED BUILDING AT EASTMAN-GARDINER & CO’S CAMP AT COHAY 
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results, it is hoped, will be ef Fd Ir 
known in time to have some eshte dee L's = Es, 
influence on the action of “| | BareersHo } Scorned |] cass Rees 
Congress in the matter. A BATH ¢ Dressing} | '*"'S pod ehtual wesc 
— appointed to con- ‘Bene 
Sider the problem of national x 
defense filed the following I — /\——T | 
Teport : ft 
It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the strength of the R Soctar -.oeer [ASS 
havy should be increased with ws Sones cot 
all dispatch until it shall be ¥* 1820" 
Sufficient to restore the United 
States to its former position | | | = 
y? Second naval power on the ’ ee _— 
Atlantic coast, with a surplus i . , 
U the Pacifie to insure to the 
Y g States the command of 
its Cousts, its possessions and x = a. ™ a ™ —*- a 
vgs ‘e routes, and to_pro- t =| 
a trom invasion the Canal FLOOR PLAN OF Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT COHAY, MISS. 
et and its adjacent  terri- 


fee ehind the navy a highly efficient regular army with 
be o dil sufficient to do the peace-time military duty should 


first ‘intained. It should be strong enough to sustain the 
shout ock of war and back of the professional army there 
Natio. he the entire organized and trained manhood of the 


Exnecti 
aXpecting 


( fresh problems in immigration from Europe 
following the 


dis he world war the directors spent some time in 

niguiag. } immigration and it is probable that at the 

_ ‘nceting that question will be again taken up. The 
act that America has come to depend largely upon for- 

eigners for its labor was brought out in the discussion. 

Pig Was tentatively decided to hold the next meeting of 
€ directors in Chicago, but no date was set. 


has also promoted billiard, checkers, chess, ping pong 
and bowling tournaments. The Vaughan (N. C.) secre- 
tary made sixty-two visits to sick and injured. The col- 
ored dormitory at Acipeo was used 904 times. Increased 
membership is reported from the lumber Y. M. C. A.’s 
at Kaulton, Camp Hugh, Bon Ami, Toler’s Camp, Vach- 
eria, La., Laurel, Duecktown, Tenn., and Acipco. 
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NEARLY 15,500,000 gross boxes of matches valued at 
$3,666,000 were imported into India last year. Most of 
this demand is now supplied by Japan, which fur- 
nishes 61 percent of the total. 











3 Grades ] Thickness 
A New fn" 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 





Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 











For Prices, address, 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 











Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Bidg., - SEATTLE, WASH. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
0 lcm Factory and Pattern Stock 
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American Trading Company 
244 California St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Redwood 


For Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Shingles, address: 
( American Trading Co., 1423 National Realty Building, 


acoma, Washington. 
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PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., iin" 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 





Calif. White 
and Sugar 

















REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 








THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
=) Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER SALESMEN HOLD MEETING 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


number of trade papers, invitations to whom had 
been extended by President Patterson and the company 
in order that they too might get some idea of the work 
that is being done and that is planned in connection with 
this great promotion campaign. The magazines and 
trade papers represented at the convention were: Leslie’s 
Weekly, New York City; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
eago; Bakers’ Weekly, New York; American Paint § 
Oil Dealer, St. Louis; Candy § Ice Cream Journal, Chi- 
cago; North American Retail Drug Journal, New York; 
Profitable Storekeeping, Chicago; Modern Grocer, Chi- 
cago; National Drug Clerk, Chicago; Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman, Phila- 
delphia; Dry Goods Economist, New York; Inland Store- 
keeper, New York; Central West Jeweler and Central 
West Hardware, Chicago; Interstate Grocer, St. Louis; 
Ideal Grocer, New York City; Hardware Age, Chicago; 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, New York; McClure’s 
Magazine, New York; and Pharmaceutical Era, New 
York. R. R. Shuman, president of the Shuman Adver- 
tising Company, of Chicago, and Louis Seaber, western 
representative of N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agents 
of Philadelphia, were also in attendance. 

The representatives of the trade journals were taken on 
a personally conducted tour through the great plant, and 
on Thursday night were guests at a dinner given by the 
National Cash Register Company at the Miami Hotel at 
which Robert Patterson, second vice president of the 
company, presided as toastmaster. Tonight the visiting 
trade journal representatives were ‘guests of President 
J. H. Patterson and his daughter, Miss Dorothy Patter- 
son, at a dinner at Far Hills, the beautiful estate of 
Mr. Patterson, where the evening was spent most delight- 
fully, the dinner being concluded just in time to permit 
the Chicago visitors to catch the train departing for that 
city. 
Welfare Work of Company Leaves Deep Impression 

While the visiting newspaper men were deeply im- 
pressed with the wonderful factory organization that 
has been built up from the first efforts of the company 
when the output was manufactured in a single room to 
the present great plant comprising nineteen factory 
buildings, constructed according to the most approved 
designs and giving employment to approximately 6,000 
people, the fact that stood out more prominently than 
any other and impressed itself more firmly upon their 
minds was the wonderful welfare work being conducted 
according to the plans of President J. H. Patterson. 
Here the surroundings are ideal in every particular and 
nothing is left undone to provide for the comfort of the 
employees, the working conditions being such as to 
bring out the very best in each and every one of them. 
When the siren blows at the noon hour it is a wonderful 
and inspiring sight to see this great body of employees 
leaving the factory buildings and flocking to the Hall of 
Industrial Education. Here daily during the noon hour 
the employees gather, and while eating their lunches or 
indulging in the after dinner smoke they are given a 
varied program of lectures, moving pictures and music, 
all caleulated to educate and uplift. The moving pictures 
include travelogues accompanied by interesting lectures 


and educational talks on various subjects. The programs 
for these noon meetings are arranged by a committee 
composed of four factory employees and one representa- 
tive of the executive organization, and while attendance 
is voluntary the fact that the great hall that seats 1,400 
people is well filled at every noon hour is the best eyi- 
dence of how the company’s employees appreciate this 
effort to entertain and educate them. 

An important and interesting feature of the welfare 
work of this company is ‘‘ Hills and Dales,’’ a great 
public park and playground, comprising 1,000 acres, 
a short distance from the plant. This land is owned 
individually by President J. H. Patterson but by him 
has been dedicated to the use of the employees of the 
factory and every facility is provided for healthful 
amusement. Golf links, baseball fields, bridle paths, 
swimming and wading pools, children’s playgrounds 
and a country club have all been provided, the use of 
which is available to employees on the payment of 
the very nominal sum of $1 per year, with a charge 
of 10 cents per annum for each member of a family. 


Stimulating Interest in the Younger Generation 

Employees of the factory are encouraged to take an 
interest in beautifying their homes and to instill in 
the minds of the boys a love for farming and garden- 
ing; and to keep them interested in things that are 
worth while plots of ground are provided for the use 
of the boys in cultivating vegetable gardens. So 
great an interest has been manifested by the boys in 
this work that the ‘‘Boys’ Garden Company’? has been 
organized and is operated under the management of a 
gardener employed by the company, which also pro- 
vides the necessary seeds and tools. The boys culti- 
vate the gardens allotted to them under the supervision 
of the gardener and all of the produce they raise they 
may have for the use of their families or they may 
sell it, retaining the profits. To stimulate interest 
among the boys in this work thirty prizes amounting 
to $100 are awarded each year to boys obtaining the 
best results from their gardens. These prizes are dis- 
tributed at the end of the season at a banquet given 
by the company to which not only the prize winners 
but all the boys having gardens are invited. 

While intensely interested in welfare work among 
his employees, as evidenced by the fact that the three 
largest stockholders of the company, J. H. Patterson, 
Robert Patterson and H. G. Carnell, have agreed be- 
tween themselves to take for their own use only 2% 


percent dividends on their stock each year, the re- . 


mainder, usually 714 percent, to be devoted to this 
welfare work, President J. H. Patterson takes an 
active interest and is a leader in every movement 
tending toward the development of Dayton and is a 
firm believer in community development in its broad- 
est term. The present model form of city govern- 
ment in Dayton that has proved to be such a wonder- 
ful success is the result of a plan evolved by Mr. Pat- 
terson and his associates, and he is an active factor in 
the Greater Dayton Association, recently organized for 
the purpose of securing factories and generally aiding 
in the industrial development of the city. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK _ | 





Weather is still the delaying factor in the sash and 
door situation, but just as soon as the first real spring 
weather arrives good business is a certainty. This is 
true throughout the entire sash and door field. Kansas 
City reports that there may be lagging in business, due 
to the prevailing high prices of all materials going into 
building operations, but this hesitancy is chiefly on the 
part of builders who construct homes for sale. There 
is a good volume of estimating in that city and the 
country trade prospects are good. St. Louis dealers 
enjoy a good trade. Special work is increasing and a 
lot of good jobs are in sight. The Cincinnati sash and 
door factories are operating at capacity, with enough 
orders to keep them busy for at least three months. 
New business is coming from the architects and is on 
the increase. Weather still interferes with the trade in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, but the sash and door interests 
are confident of a big volume later on, just as soon as 
the weather opens up. Oshkosh manufacturers report 
extensive operations in sash, doors and millwork, with 
the biggest demand from eastern territory. San Fran- 
cisco reports conditions looking better and a good volume 
of business is prevailing at Tacoma. Lastern points, 
especially Buffalo, show a little more activity, and the 
Baltimore (Md.) correspondence indicates that the out- 
look is excellent. 

Inquiries in Chicago are more plentiful and a fair 
volume of business is prevailing. Business is better in 
the general sash and door field with the exception of 
porch columns, which, of course, is a trade feature that 
does not pick up until most buildings are well advanced. 
Prices are higher. 

Weather has delayed the opening of the real spring 
movement in the Northwest and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul factories report orders so far coming rather slowly. 
That a good big run of them is coming in time they 
are well assured. Cold weather has checked the beginning 
of many jobs, but the work is projected and waits only 
for the frost to get out of the ground. 


Manufacturers at Oshkosh report extensive activities 
in both sash and doors, as well as millwork, with de- 
mand from eastern points somewhat greater than usual 
Inquiries and orders are divided almost 


at this time. 


equally between regular and special stock. Prospects 
for spring are characterized as unusually bright, with 
prices entirely satisfactory. 

At Baltimore, Md., the outlook is reported excellent 
and preparations are being made to take care of a good 
volume of business. Sash and door men figure that the 
present backwardness will be more than made up later, 
and some plants are working on stock sizes against 
the time when a rush may be looked for. Numerous 
construction projects are considered and these will surely 
be materially increased before long. 

Demand at Buffalo mills begins to show a little more 
activity with improvement in the weather, but as yet 
not much business comes in from the country, where deep 
snow checks building work. City building permits show 
an increase over last year, which indicates good business 
next month. 

Sash and door factories of Cincinnati and vicinity are 
still operating at capacity, with orders on hand to keep 
them busy for three months at the same rate. New 
business coming from the architects is on the increase, 
and the indications are for a busier season in house 
construction than any one looked for, even with all 
the promise of the early winter. Prediction is of a new 
record for house construction set in Cincinnati this 
year. Quotations have about all been readjusted to 
meet the higher price of lumber and all of them have 
been advanced above what was asked a year ago. 

St. Louis factories are enjoying a good trade. Special 
work is increasing, but not so rapidly as could be wished 
for. Many jobs are in sight and are figured on, so 4 
hopeful feeling prevails. Country business comes in fairly 
well and pleasant weather is stirring up expectations. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Kansas City report 
the trade rather spotted, with a feeling that the pre- 
vailing high prices of all building materials, especially 
glass, will cause some of the real estate to wait a little 
before starting work on houses for sale. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that prospects are not developing 
so rapidly as might have been expected. The market 
on all sash and door items continues very strong, with 
all materials tending steadily upward, and early ad- 
vances on sash and doors would not be surprising. There 
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is a good volume of estimating and the prospects are for 
a very good trade in the country. 

At Tacoma, Wash., demand continues on about the 

recent ievel, in moderately good volume, with prices re- 
ported well maintained. Some factories have been 
hampered by car shortage, but at terminal points the 
situation is easier. Most factories are well supplied 
i raers. 
Wace are growing a little brisker at San Francisco 
plants, as building is on the increase in the city and 
suburbs. In territory surrounding the Bay the door 
factories are moderately busy for this time of year. 
The outlook for business at the factories connected with 
the white pine sawmills in the Sierras is better than 
last year. Prices have improved and increased pro- 
duction of doors, door stock and open sash for the east- 
ern and foreign markets is expected this season. 

The increased price of window glass has not checked 
the demand and jobbers believe conditions warrant higher 
prices. Factories are sold way ahead and do not care 
to make new contracts, which they would undoubtedly 
have difficulty in filling, as the closing period for the 
season is not far distant. Much new building is planned 
and in process of erection, which presages a good de- 
mand for all kinds of glass. 


WEST COAST CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


Following the lead of the Southern Pine Association 
that for some time has been compiling a weekly report 
of the order files of subscribers to 
that organization, which informa- 
tion has been of great value not 
only to the subscribers to . the 
Southern Pine Association but to 
the lumber trade generally, the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has begun the compilation of 
a similar report covering opera- 
tions of mills in that association’s 
territory. The first report, in con- 
nection with which the trade 
barometer is shown, compiled from 
reports made by sixty-five mills 
for the week ended March 1], 
shows that shipments exceed the 
cut 14,123,000 feet, or 33.82 per- 
cent; orders exceed production 2,- 
865,000 feet, or 9.49 percent, 
while shipments exceed orders 11,- 
258,000 feet, or 26.96 percent. 
The report shows for rail orders 
only for fir, hemlock and spruce 
orders on hand March 4, 5,518 
cars; orders accepted to March 11, 
858 cars, making a total of orders 
on hand of 6,376 cars. Shipments 
during the week were 1,062 cars, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 5,314 cars. For cedar 
siding and shingles orders on hand 
March 4 were 237 cars; orders ac- 
cepted to March 11, 37 cars; total 
orders on hand, 274 cars; ship- 
ments during the week, 57 cars, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 217 cars. For cargo 
orders only the report shows 
orders on hand March 4, domestic, 
39,147,000; export, 28,980,000; 
orders accepted to March 11, do- 
mestic, 6,898,000; export, 2,150,- 
000, making a total of orders on 
hand of, domestic, 46,045,000; export, 31,130,000. Ship- 
ments during the week were, domestic, 7,857,000; export, 
7,349,000, leaving a balance of orders on hand of, do- 
mestic, 38,188,000; export, 23,781,000. The trade barom- 
eter in future will be a feature of the weekly statistical 
report of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association as 


it is of the report compiled by the Southern Pine Asso- 
cation. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


_ Mempuis, TENN., March 21.—Logging conditions have 


improved somewhat during the last week and more tim- 
ber is being brought out than at any other time since the 
ago high water put a stop to work in the woods. W. A. 
Cadivston, general manager of the Valley Log Loading 
mney says there are plenty of flat cars for loading logs 
the’ but that a shortage of cars would probably be felt in 

€ near future, especially if the loading of logs increased 
as much as he expected. 

the increasing movement of logs is resulting in a steady 
gain in the amount of hardwood lumber being produced at 
Pep ptis and throughout the Valley States. The Lamb- 
Ch Lumber Company resumed operation a few days ago at 
oareston, Miss., and is now producing 125,000 feet of 
pao and oak a day. The Anderson-Tully Company has re- 
Vickas,,cberation at its sawmill at Memphis as well as at 
sawing! and Moore & McFerrin are again running their 
po mi!! in North Memphis. The Gayoso Lumber Company 
wes to be running again by the middle of this week. 
oak Bros. and the Memphis Band Mill Company have al- 
whils started up their machinery in New South Memphis, 
aan reports from .North Memphis indicate a decided in- 
is an ‘n operating time. The Belgrade Lumber Company 
is rae at full capacity at Isola, Miss., and the consensus 
Alsat hardwood output is between 60 and 75 percent of 
th mal, with prospects of a return to that standard within 

€ next thirty to sixty days. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


meos7ON, Mass., March 22.—The weather is the all- 
i : cag element in the local lumber market just now, 
lla railroad freight embargoes ranking a close 
drifts hav now has fallen nearly every day this month and 





fons one accumulated even in sections of the city proper 
not Boast and more deep. Under these circumstances it is 
dealey ple to do much building, while the retail lumber 
a ho does secure an order is not inclined to haul 


= of it than he has to. 
® value of building contracts awarded since the first 


of the year breaks all records for New England construction. 
When the contractors get these operations poing it is bound 
to mean a tremendous buying movement of materials. Not 
much can be delivered just now, of course, because of the 
railroad congestion. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
lifted for four days its embargo on lumber from the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, Bangor & Aroostook, Maine Central and the 
Boston & Maine lines, but the open period was so short not 
much except accumulated shipments at junction points 
could be sent through. There are many retail yards, espe- 
cially in the southern sections of New England, that are 
actually in immediate need of some lumber lines. 

New England building statistics just made public show 
that contracts to March 15 are more than $9,000,000 ahead 
of last year and nearly $4,000,000 ahead of the best previ- 
ous year. This means a record-breaking lumber business 
for 1916, members of the lumber trade believe, and they 
are studying the figures with the greatest interest. 


RETAILERS 10 VISIT MILLS 


Southern Pine Association Invites Commit- 
tees to Tour Producing Region 





The Southern Pine Association has invited certain 
State retail associations to appoint committees to visit 
a number of yellow pine mills. These committees will 
be guests of the Southern Pine Association on the trip. 
The purpose of the trip is to bring retailers and manu- 
facturers into closer contact so that retailers may have 
a better idea of the grading and shipping done at the 
mills and that manufacturers may have the benefit of 
retailers’ ideas and suggestions. 

The following retail associations have accepted the 
invitation: 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association—Charles Webster, 
Waucoma, Iowa; C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa, Iowa; D. 
Marckres, Perry, Iowa; W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Charles Jasper, New- 
ton, Iowa. 


Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—(Commit- 
tee to be appointed). 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York—James S. Burr, Amsterdam; Joseph S. Caldwell, Syra- 
cuse; William A. Tracey, Hornell. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania— 
(Committee to be appointed). 

Lumbermen’s Association of Texas—(Committee to be 
appointed). 
_ Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association—A. Barnett, Mc- 
Cook ; L. Abbott, Genoa; S. D. Ayres, Central City; 
Cc. G. Roane, Lincoln; R. R. Philpot, Humboldt. 

Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association— 
P. T. Langan, Cairo; N. E. Holden, Danville; C. B, Moore, 
Aurora; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa. 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association—(Committee to 
be appointed). 


Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers—W. G. Smith, 
Uhrichsville; O. H. Bachtel, Canton. (Other members not 
yet appointed.) 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana—C, D. 
Root, Crown Point; W. V. Jennings, Farmersburg; H. C. 
Searce, Mooresville. 

The Southern Pine Association wants the visiting 
delegations to visit as many mills of the subscribers 
to the association as may be convenient, familiarize 
themselves with the standard specifications for grading 
southern yellow pine lumber, observe the grading and see 
whether or not it conforms to specifications, observe the 
uniformity of the grading done at the different mills 
and suggest changes in the standard specifications that 
will make them easier of interpretation and more nearly 
suited to the needs of the consuming public. 

Owing to the limited hotel accommodations in mill 
towns it will be necessary to split the party into com- 
mittees representing two or three associations. Each of 
these will be escorted by an official thoroughly familiar 
with grades and mill operations. J. E. Jones, chief in- 
spector, T. E. Flanders, instructor of grades, and E. E. 
Pendleton, field agent, will act as escorts. The inspec- 
tions will be made during April, as most of the delegates 
want to be at home during May. 

Following are dates suggested for the committees to 
arrive at designated starting points: 

The New York-Pennsylvania delegations will meet at 
Birmingham, Ala., on Monday, April 3, on their way south. 


The itinerary covering the mills to be visited will conclude 
with arrival at New Orleans about April 13. 

The Northwestern-Michigan delegations will arrive at New 
Orleans, Sunday, April 9. Itinerary will conclude in New 
Orleans about April 20. 

The Texas-Nebraska delegations will meet at Little Rock, 
Ark., Monday, March 27. Itinerary will be prepared by 
Field Agent E. E. Pendleton, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and R. H. Brooks, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, with headquarters at Little Rock. As the conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas will be held 
in Dallas, Tex., beginning April 11, the Texas committee 
desires to complete its work previous to that time. 

The Illinois-Southwestern delegations will meet at Little 
Rock, Ark., Monday, April 17. Itinerary will conclude in 
New Orleans about April 27. 

The Ohio-Indiana delegations will meet in New Orleans, 
Monday, April 24, and itinerary will be in charge of Chief 
Inspector Jones. 


Owing to the necessity for splitting the visitors into 


. delegations, it will be impossible to have a general meet- 


ing of committees in New Orleans, as had been hoped, 
to discuss the trip and what they had seen and learned. 
Each of the committees, however, will make a complete 
detailed report to its respective association. 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes has advised the members 
of each individual committee to come south with their 
light clothing, as the weather is moderate and delightful. 

In announcing the itinerary and details of the trip to 
the various retail associations the circular of Secretary- 
Manager Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, con- 
cludes: 

The Southern Pine Association stands for service not only 
to the manufacturer of southern yellow pine but to its dis- 
tributers, and the invitation extended and which your asso- 
ciation has been good enough to accept will, we hope, result 
in acquainting us with your views as to how we can best 
serve the needs of the lumber consuming public and fully co- 
operate with the retail lumber dealer in his field as the 
legitimate distribution of our product. 

During their stay in New Orleans the various dele- 
gations will stop at the Grunewald Hotel. 


The Latest 
WY) Core Coy ae) 
Silage 

Methods 


Tells you 

all there is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 
and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—pit, brick, 

tile, cement, concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 
them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 
—better than former copies used as text books in 
colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. Ten page 
index. Wesend it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 


for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 


Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 
Filler Logic’’ which we send 
free. Enclose 10c and we send 
‘* Modern Silage Methods’’ 
es 8 ” 
JV ippmi?, with them, 


i~ LOK - 
Aa Vag The Silver Mfg. Co. 
\ AAA ZL 392 Broadway, Salem, O. 









CINCINNATI 





TA 
= PLAIN AND QUARTERED = 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture ; 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 


MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: Quicksand, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., , Nay Ky. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ombre, Ky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








| A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








mighty good reading for those 
= ts won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable $ 2 
type,postpaid, ° 
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1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
. for mixed cars always on sticks. 

















You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 














N the Furniture and Sash 
and Door factories GUM 
has been given preference be- 
cause it possesses the grain 
and figure required for panels, | 
table and bureau tops, etc. | 

Our GUM has been particu- 
larly favored by many because 
of its unusually high quality 
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Why not try it? 











Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 
Sanford & Treadway, Mgngminee 









| ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE Co. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - 7 CHICAG O 








NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.”’ 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
431 South’ 
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PROHIBITORY ORDER REVIEWED 


English Order-in-Council Limits Hardwood Exports— 
Woods That May Enter 





The timber market report of Alfred Dobell & Co., 
Liverpool, issued on March 1, is devoted largely to the 
recent order-in-council prohibiting the importation of 
furniture woods, hardwoods and veneers after March 1. 
The extent of this order has not yet been fully ascer- 
tained but as the hardwood trade in the United States 
is vitally interested in this matter this report is given 
in full as follows: 


The general import is becoming more and more restricted. 
There is very little tonnage offering for timber_cargoes and 
the freights demanded are higher than ever. Carload ship- 
ments of States woods which have been arriving in very lim- 
ited quantities for some time past are now practically sus- 
pended, the steamship agents in America apparently regard- 
ing the recent proclamation as applying to most descriptions 
of woods hitherto carried by them. _ . 

The stocks in most items are steadily decreasing, the ab- 
sorption being principally for direct or indirect military 
purposes. There is a considerable speculative business pass- 
ing, a new feature in this market and brought about by the 
prospective scarcity of general supplies. | : 

It is difficult to indicate the level of prices current during 
the month—the changes have been too frequent, but all have 
been in the upward direction. Most articles have advanced 
steadily for a considerable time, but mahogany has been one 
of the important exceptions. In comparison with other woods 
it has remained below its intrinsic worth almost up to the 
end of last year, but its selling value has advanced enor- 
mously since. The mahogany sales of the last two months 
have left small stocks in first hands and there is but poor 
prospect of replenishment even if shipping permits are 
granted as there is practically no tonnage available for its 
transportation. 

The proclamation issued on February 15 prohibiting the 
importation of ‘furniture woods, hardwoods and veneers’ 
after March 1 except under special permits is most difficult 
to interpret in practice, but efforts are being made to have 
its intention made clearer. It would appear that shipments 
of all descriptions of wood that can be proved to have been 
in transit on or before February 15 will be allowed to enter 
and shippers’ efforts should for the present be concentrated 
upon the clearing up of such. 

The official list available for the definition of prohibited 
woods is not exactly the classification that would be made 
by timber experts, and it will no doubt be amended in some 
respects; in the meantime a list of the woods admissible and 
prohibited as we understand the position is given following. 
The board of trade intimates that it will be prepared at its 
discretion to issue special licenses for the shipment and 
entry of prohibited woods, but the exact modus operandi in 
connection with these special licenses has not yet been made 
clear. 

The following list, showing the woods that are free to 
enter, and the woods prohibited from entry into the United 
Kingdom under proclamation of February 15, 1916, is a 
tentative one—it represents the position as we understand it 
at the present time, but it must not be regarded as an 
official or a final list. It will probably be amended in some 
respects. 





Woods Free to Enter 

Fir, pine or spruce; in deals, battens. boards, floorings, 
matchings, slatings, lath or lathwood and firewood; spruce, 
hewn or sawn; pine, hewn or sawn: sleepers; pit props or 
pit wood; staves, oak; wainscot oak; teak; sequoia; ash: 
elm; birch; beech; kauri; cottonwood: aspen; dogwood 
(black) ; wood manufactures and the following dye woods: 
barwood, brauna, Brazil, Braziletto, Campeachy, camwood, 
dogwood (red) bundles, ebony (green), fustic, guinea or red- 
wood, lima, logwood, mora, Nicaragua, peach, Pernambuco, 
quebracho, sandalwood (red), sanders (red) and sapan. 


Woods Prohibited from Entry Except Under Special 
License 

Mahogany; cedar; satinwood; sabicu; lignum vite; ebony 
(other than green) ; rosewood ; sandalwood (white or yellow: 
walnut; American whitewood; maple: hickory; gum; green- 
heart; alerce; amboyna; basswood; beefwood; black wood: 
black butt; boxwood; conchinella ; cocobolo; cocus: dogwood 
(other than black or red) ; guaiacum: ironwood or ironbark : 
jarrah; juniper; karri: kingwood: lancewood: letterwood : 
locust tree or acacia; maracauba; New Zealand wood: olive 
wood; padouk; partridge wood; plane wood: purple wood: 
sanders (white or yellow) : Santa Maria wood; snake wood; 
speckled wood ; sweet wood; tulip wood, and zebra wood. ‘ 





WASHINGTON STATE SHIPMENTS DECREASE 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 18.—The total export and do- 
mestic offshore shipments waterborne from the State of 
Washington for February, 1916, including rail shipments 
to British Columbia, amounted to 15,269,589 feet, as com- 
pared to 15,939,200 feet for the previous month. 

The foreign shipments for February amounted to 11,- 
507,520 feet, as compared to 10,637,568 feet for the 
previous month. The domestic offshore waterborne ship- 
ments for February totaled 3,567,069 feet, as compared 
to 5,259,230 feet for January. 

The total export and domestic offshore waterborne 
shipments for February, 1915, amounted to 18,947,540 
feet of which 9,508,996 feet was exported, the remainder 
going to domestic offshore points. 

The approximate value of the February, 1916, ship- 
ments is given as $210,392. The total value of month’s 
shipments including shingles, lath, poles and piling, box 
shooks, pickets, ete., was $308,165 as compared to $290,- 
414 for January, 1916. The total value of the February, 
1915, shipments was $291,422. 

The following tables give the ports of shipment and 
destinations: 


Foreign. 
From To West Coast 
Orient. Australia. So. America. Europe. 
Puget Sound....... 353,869 4,928,678 3,178,072 970,695 
Grays TIORWOP ccc cccess 1,093,955 ta 


By rail to British Columbia 195,000. 


Domestic. 

From To 
Canal Zone. Hawaiian Islands. Alaska. 
Puget Sound ......... 400,000 330,950 2,437,861 
OIE CARTOON 656 5.003 s Saeees 1 ee 
Amount Value. 
DE vices shcaesneneen 1,267,000 $ 2,224.00 
So ery es fn 1,461,000 3,382.00 
RPO sis vcs wens 6 yaw ele eee 31,000 364.00 
Poles and piling........... 1,723 49,772.00 
Oe ere ey 392,000 41,991.00 


Of the 1,267,000 shingles, 1,095,000 were shipped to the 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 


Hawaiian Islands, the remainder going to Alaska. Aus. 
tralia imported 884,000 lath in February, 300,060 were 
shipped to the west coast of South America and 100,000 
to the Hawaiian Islands. Of the poles and piling 1,348 
were shipped to Vancouver, B. C., 138 to Alaska and 237 
to the Hawaiian Islands. Over 170,000 box shooks were 
shipped to the Orient, 68,000 to Peru, 19,000 to Australia, 
20,000 to British Columbia, and 76,000 to the Hawaiian 
Islands. An encouraging increase is noted in the ship. 
ments of shingles and also in the shipments of poles 
and piling for February. 





SOUTHERN EXPORTS SHOW GAIN 


South American Demand Increases—Tonnage Scarcity 
Restricts European Trade 





NEw Or.EANS, La., March 20.—Export shipments of 
lumber and timber from New Orleans totalled, for the 
week ended last Saturday, approximately 1,557,000 feet, 
a gain over the preceding week. Near two-thirds of 
the total—927,000 feet—went to Central America, 
West Indian and other near-American ports took 320, 
000, Mexico, 130,000, United Kingdom 100,000 and the 
European continent 110,000 feet. A notable cargo— 
827,000 feet—was carried out by the Abangarez, for 
Christobal. The Setesdal, for Barrow, England, took 
100,000 feet of cypress. Parcel shipments went for- 
ward to Havre, Christiania, Gothenberg, Rotterdam, 
Barcelona and Liverpool. Other forest products cleared 
included 128,411 staves, 18,394 bundles shooks, 5,477 
crossties and 169 hardwood logs. New York got, by 
coastwise vessels, 450,000 feet lumber and 38,506 bundles 
box material. Seven steamships cleared for transat- 
lantic destinations without lumber cargo, five taking oil 
and two grain. s 

The change in the system of compiling monthly re- 
ports of exports some weeks ago results this month in 
an indefinite delay of the figures.. Up to February 1 
this data was compiled by local port officials and avail- 
able on the 10th of each month for the preceding 
month. Effective February 1, by orders from Wash- 
ington, daily reports have been forwarded to New York, 
where the compilations, according to theory, were to be 
made by machinery in jig-time and returned here for 
release five or six days earlier than under the old sys- 
tem. The theory seems to have broken down. Appli- 
cation at the customhouse last week elicited the infor- 
mation that the data had not been received from New 
York and there was no intimation when it would be 
received. This will explain why the monthly summary 
of New Orleans exports for February has not been 
forwarded. An efficiency expert from the Washington 
departments visited New Orleans last week in connec- 
tion with the tangle, and the hope is offered that it may 
be straightened out eventually. This is the second 
change of system within the last eight months and each 
time the change has apparently been for the worse— 
so far, at least, as the compilation of lumber export 
figures is concerned. 

Export market conditions in general have changed 
very little, to all outward appearances. Rumor is as 
busy as ever with big schedules closed or closing. The 
42,000,000-feet order of which so much has been heard 
has been placed, or is on the point of being placed, or 
is still in process of negotiation, according to as many 
varieties of reports. The delver after information may 
take his choice of rumors, or await more definite and 
more positive announcements. Reports coming in of 
new export business placed among the mills may have 
to do with the 9,000,000-feet order placed for the Bel- 
gian Government and landed, according to report, by 
the Standard Export Lumber Company, or they may con- 
ceivably represent fractions of the larger schedule above 
referred to. Central American and West Indian trade 
in yellow pine seems to be looking up, whatever may 
be the ‘‘true fact’’ regarding European schedules. It 
is understood that the British embargo upon ‘‘luxuries”’ 
affects all the ‘‘furniture woods,’’ though it appears 
that oak is not so classified. For the importation of 
‘‘luxury’’ woods, or the grades thereof that come under 
the ban, a special license must be procured for every 
shipment—a restriction that does not stimulate the trade 
to any perceptible degree. 

Ocean transport conditions remain highly satisfactory, 
with rates skied and tonnage very scarce. It seems to 
be the transport situation more than any other one thing 
that holds down transactions with the open European 
ports. Predictions of lower rates are beginning to be 
heard occasionally, but there is no development thus 
far to vindicate them and they seem to be mere ex 
pressions of individual opinions based largely upon 


‘“hunches.’’ 
EN a 


INTERCOASTAL CANAL LINE ASSURED 


ORANGE, TrEx., March 18.—Captain Frank Warren, of 
Lake Charles, La., whose plans were announced some 
time ago to establish boat service on the Intercoastal 
Canal between Lake Charles, Orange and Port Arthur, 
Tex., stated recently that he has not given up his 
intentions; that in putting on the line has been de 
layed by lack of adequate facilities for docking at Lake 
Charles and the further fact that at present there is 10 
Jarge amount of lumber being cut by the Lake Charles 
and West Lake, La., mills at present. He expects that 
there will be larger quantities of lumber offering for 
movement at an early date and is planning to build his 
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docks. He has a steamboat for the canal service and 

pelieves that he will find operation of the line a paying 

proposition. 

LUMBER SHIPMENTS FALL OFF 

BaLv:MoRE, Mp., March 20.—There is not much room 

for encouragement in the showing made by the lumber 

and log exports for February from this port, in the 

statement which was completed several days ago, which 

+s as follows: ; 

1s as 








Logs, HicKOPY seeee esses eens 0 
Logs, Walnut .eeeeeeeeeeeee 4,0 oa bt i 
Lumber, 08K .....e.eee seen 518,000 23,622 587,000 20,910 
Lumber, shortleaf pine ..... 29,000 1,350 188,000 6,746 
Lumber, white pine ........ 28,000 1,259 Sane amare 
Lumber, poplar .....-..--0. 123,000 3,912 105,000 3,830 
Lumber, Spruce .......-.... 194,000 13,827 Reteee 8 eesens 
Lumber, all others ......... 120,000 6,524 162,000 7,480 
Shooks, DOX .eceeseescecees saveee 400 aeceae.’ adits ce 
Staves .-sscecceccccceececes 16,144 2,120 11,359 1,375 
‘All other kinds of lumker.. ...... 10 ooae es 1,300 
DOGTS «-eeercvceecereesesees seeers seeece 3,613 
Furniture ...ccccccccecscees ceccee ahah: s oa oad ne 3,473 
All other mfrs. of wood.... ...... yp) | ee 8,069 
TOtHIB Sos -.sia a oie sie sens es $81,605 $59,806 


Representatives of the steamship lines here now decline 
altogether to give quotations. The old contracts being 
fairly well worked out, requests for quotations on new 
business are refused. One of the representatives stated 
that he would have no space for lumber before May and 
then would not quote rates, leaving these for the future 
to determine. " 

In addition some western railroads require lumbermen 
here to get written assurances from such lines as the 
Baltimore & Ohio that they will receive shipments be- 
fore the western companies will agree to send cars for- 
ward. 





FLORIDA COASTWISE NEWS 


PENSACOLA, Fua., March 21.—Until the tonnage 
situation is relieved very little export business can 
be done by any of the Gulf coast shippers. Since the 
outbreak of the war it has retarded business. and dur- 
ing the last six months conditions have rapidly grown 
worse from the standpoint of the shippers, until now 
steam tonnage is prohibitive and sailing vessels com- 
mand three times the value of their cargoes to make 
a voyage to any of the European countries. South 
American rates are not so high, but sailing vessels are 
demanding double the amount per standard formerly 
paid steamers, and a vessel with timber or lumber 
cargo practically pays for itself on one voyage. As a 
result but little business, other than to meet Government 
requirements and occasional shipments to South Ameri- 
can ports, is done here with foreign countries. 

The interior demand is slightly improved, probably due 
to better weather conditions, but there has been a slight 
halt in demand by railroads. The volume of this busi- 
ness, however, is sufficient to keep the mills busy and 
the tone of the market and its general condition appear 
healthy. Prices have gradually advanced until the mill 
men are making a profit for the first time probably since 
1907, and there is no prospect that conditions will change 
materially. Abnormally low prices are gone, for the 
mills will not undertake to operate through conditions 
as they existed prior to 1915. 

One of the big cargoes being loaded here this week 
is 2,000,000 feet of cross ties for the French Govern- 
ment, and although the order is a handsome one about 


$2,000 was eaten up in demurrage charges of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. The steamer Commonwealth 
is taking the cargo. 





EXPECT GENERAL INCREASE IN EXPORT 
BUSINESS 

MositE, ALA., March 20.—Exports of southern yellow 
pine lumber from this port from March 2 to March 18, 
as recorded at the customhouse, totaled 4,638,028 feet. 
Of this amount 4,173,833 feet went to Cuba, and of the 
Cuban exports 1,230,018 went to Havana. In addition to 
the exports of yellow pine lumber there was a shipment 
of 96,203 staves to Martinique. 

The figures of the customhouse are as follows: 





Feet 
TGRENER ees tats aicarievevov eatin Sha eo) ins Sa: 0-4) isi a aoa BI Ma ee ee aa eran 4,173,833 
BER foe seta ia ae cia, aise sre So aV ela a ase nes Wray naace Res oge a Raa 296,195 
NOP IUS RIOORCN Gee. 0 6 aos sie yc sien eho erha que cele 68,000 
MUM PRD 54g 10d: ork 7d. 0s 8G ecdea eh aod (Owe queearare weesaea 4,638,028 


Mobile exporting firms have twenty-five vessels due in 
this port to load lumber cargoes for Cuban, European and 
other ports. The exportation of lumber out of this port 
in recent weeks has been quite active, and exporters look 
for the export business to show a gradual increase. 





‘BELGIAN GOVERNMENT SENDS OUT INQUIRIES 


Houston, Tex., March 21.—The Belgian Government 
is again in the market for southern yellow pine, accord- 
ing to inquiries received in Houston this week. The 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company received a letter from 
the consulate at New Orleans asking for quotations on 
three cargoes of 2,000,000 feet each, a total of 6,000,000 
feet, of longleaf pitch pine, merchantable material. The 
specifications call for the following items for each cargo: 


About 200,000 feet 3 x9 -inch, length 10 to 20 feet. 
3 i 





x8 %-inch, ditto 

3. x8 -inch, ditto 

About 350,000 feet 24%4x&  -inch, ditto 
2%x7T7_ -inch, ditto 

2*%4x6%-inch, ditto 

2%xt -inch, ditto 

About 270,000 feet 2. x6 -inch, ditto 
2 x5 -inch, ditto 

2 x4 = -inch, ditto 


About 150,000 feet 14%x4 -inch and up, mostly 5-inch 
and 6-inch. 

About 200,000 feet 14%4x4 -inch and up, mostly 5-inch 
and 6-inch. 

About 720,000 feet 1 x4%4, 5 and 6-inch. 

About 50,000 feet of the boards of 1-inch to be roughed 
and grooved and to have a width of 4% inches on the face. 

Aside from the above there was little or no activity in 
the export market last week. Following the embargo 
placed by the Southern Pacific Railroad on freight through 
the port of Galveston, the International & Great North- 
ern Railroad and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines de- 
clared an embargo on all classes of freight destined for 
coastwise or export shipment by the Morgan line steam- 
ers out of that port. Congestion of the Morgan line’s 
terminals at New York is given as the cause of the em- 
bargoes, At present the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe is 
the only line into Galveston which is accepting freight 
for the Morgan line. 

The following shipments of lumber left the port of 
Galveston last week. 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Orubian—201,170 feet 
sawn timber, value $6,240. 

For Manchester via Norfolk: Per steamship Jose De Lar- 
rinaga—561 pieces pitch pine lumber, 4,110 pieces staves, 
value not given. : 
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‘Wisconsin Veneer 
Manufacturers me 
RHINELANDER, WIS. 


4 *® 





Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








KILN COMPANY ISSUES NEW CATALOG 


The ‘‘Standard Dry Kiln’’ is the title of the new 
catalog issued by the Standard Dry Kiln Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., which is printed on highly calendered 
paper and has an embossed cover in colors. This hand- 
some volume contains the boiled-down facts about the 
“Standard Dry Kiln’? and its ‘‘Moist Air System’? for 
drying all varieties of forest products. It also contains 
Many unusually handsome and clear illustrations of the 
parts and aecessories of the kilns made by the com- 
pany. This catalog explains how the drying is accom- 
Plished, how the ventilation is controlled and what the 
equipment consists of. 

Each buyer of equipment made by the Standard Dry 
Kiln Company receives a written guaranty that specifies 
the results that the company warrants the kiln to accom- 
Plish in his specific case. Payment for the equipment is 
made contingent upon its complete success in filling the 
terms of this guaranty. 

The volume is clear, complete and concise and will 
Prove a valuable reference work to sawmill men. 





TELLS OF ORDERS IN HAND 


_ In connection with new mill plants and machinery 
mM the South the L. Moore Dry Kiln Company, of Jack- 
Sonviile, Fla., announces that work on the plant of the 

eal Curtis Lumber Company, at Coal Fire, Ala., is 
bein rushed to completion. The company is install- 
mg two modern dry kilns of the ‘‘Moore Moist Air 
Type,’? and the work is being done by the L. Moore 
Dry Kiln Company. The Argent Lumber Company 
has placed an order for machinery to be used in a 
mo'on mill that will be constructed at Hardeeville, 
8. C., and has bought from the L. Moore Dry Kiln Com- 
pany the necessary equipment for three dry kilns 20 
by 104 feet. The Rex Planing Mill Company, of Meri- 


ma bale articles published in this department in behalf of 
Products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


hated “ad 9 
August Ts gaan in conformity with the Postal Act of 








dian, Miss., is adding a modern dry kiln of the ‘‘ Moore 
Moist Air Type’’ to its planing mill at Lisman, Ala., 
and the work is being done by the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company. Less than thirty days after fire destroyed 
six dry kilns of the Weldon Lumber Company, Weldon, 
N. C., at its No. 1 mill, the company was drying lumber 
with new kilns built by the L. Moore Dry Kiln Com- 
pany. 





TRACTOR REDUCES EXPENSES 

The Couple-Gear Freight-Wheel Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. manufacturer of the ‘‘Couple-Gear 
Trucks,’’ which are ‘‘four wheel drive and four wheel 
steer,’’ has an order for the fourth electric tram tractor 
for the Bodeaw Lumber Company, of Stamps, Ark. The 
company further says that it understands that when this 
fourth tractor has been installed it will enable the lumber 
company to retire twenty-one men and mules from its 
payroll, representing a daily expense of $63, while the 
use of the four tractors represents an expense of only 
about $25. 

The manufacturers have three tractors ready to ship to 
the Finkbine Lumber Company, of D’Lo, Miss.; and also 
are building one for the West Lumber Company, of Ona- 
laska, Tex. Southern mills are becoming interested in 
this little machine. The Couple-Gear company has a re- 
modeled tractor that it feels will be even more acéeptable 
to the trade than the original model. 





TO SELL LARGE TIMBER TRACTS 


DENVER, CoLo., March 21.—Announcement was made 
last Saturday by District Forester Smith Riley that the 
Service has decided to offer for sale in the near future 
approximately 500,000,000 of yellow pine timber in the 
Montezuma national forest, covering a tract of about 
90,000 acres in Dolores and Montezuma counties, in the 
southwestern corner of Colorado. No contracts have 
been awarded, but they will probably be based on the 
present average price of $2.50 a thousand feet. Actual 
appraisement will begin on or before July 1. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 














‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
a a 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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10 cars 4’ No. 1 Balsam Lath 
2 cars 4’ No. 2 id - 
3 cars 4’ No. 2 Hemlock Lath 


Shingles cS.c*a+ White Cedar 


ALSO 
Complete HEMLOCK 
Stock of DRY LUMBER 

Can work any way desired. 


W. E. Priestley Lumber Co. 


o2ew* Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HARDWOOD 


“Odd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
co our high grade standard. - Write for Special Prices: — 





2 cars—1!/7."" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1"” No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—i’’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Black Ash. 
5 cars—1"" No. 1 Common Unselected Birch. 
3cars—1’’ No. 2 Common Unselected Birch. 
1car —1’ No. 1 Common Red Birch. 

1car —2’"” FAS Unselected Birch. 

1car —1/'"’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Red Elm. 


3cars—i" No. 1 and No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 

3 cars—2’’ Ch. No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1"” No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1"" No. 3 Common Ash. 


- 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses nm Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “wis” 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following: 


car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

M 8/4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 

car Thin 4/4 No. 2 & Better Hard Maple 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No, 3 & Better Spruce 

cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 

cars 2x4—8/16’ No. 1 Tamarack 

cars 1x4—8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 

16x24%4” Clear Oak Flooring—8100’ 

16x24%4” No. 1 Com. Oak Flooring—15357’ 
16x24%4” Factory Oak Flooring—6985’ 
16x144" Clear Oak Flooring 6’ 
3/16x1%” No. 1 Common Oak Fig.—690’ 
13/16x14%2” Factory Oak Flooring—755’ 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 





_ 
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For QUICK ‘Sale 


Following stock, dry and in good shipping condition: a 


lcar 8-4No.2 C&B Red Oak(Wis) | 1 car 4-4 No. 2 &B Soft Maple 
lcar 4-4No.2 “ “* os l car 4-4 No. 3 Common Oak 

lcar 4-4No.1 C & B Basswood l car 4-4 No. 3 Com.Soft &Rock Elm 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 & B Hard Maple 40 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Birch 


All stock subject to prior sale. 


| Eau Claire Lumber Co..‘wiss™™ 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and palaing Construction,” 
sOvering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
»uildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price oe age 
AMERICAN LUMBE i. cago. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


mended by the commission itself. 
bill says: 

The provisions of the bill herewith reported have been 
several times recommended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the decisions of the Supreme Court having rendered 
the passage of the bill absolutely necessary to enable the com- 
mission to perform its duties. The commissioners have ap- 
peared in person and represented to your committee the 
absolute necessity for the amendment proposed, and your 
committee reports the bill without amendment with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass and that it shall not be referred to 
the joint committee proposed in Senate joint resolution No. 
60, and that its consideration and passage shall not be 
delayed by the passage of that resolution. 


~ 


SEEKS REHEARING; CLAIMS COMMISSION 
ERRED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, Northern Pacific, Oregon-Washington and 
other interested carriers have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a petition for a rehearing of the 
complaint filed by the City of Astoria, Ore., which re- 
sulted in a decision on January 22 requiring the rail- 
roads to remove certain discriminations against Astoria 
shippers, including lumbermen. A rehearing is asked by 
the carriers on the following grounds: 

1. The commission erred in assuming as the basis of the 
finding of undue discrimination against the complainant 
City of Astoria that the defendants have established and 
maintained terminal rates between Inland Empire points 
and Seattle and Tacoma on the same basis as rates to 
and from Portland for the purpose of enabling those cities 
to compete with Portland. 


2. The commission erred in holding that the average 
difference in distance between Inland Empire points and 
Seattle on the one hand and Inland Empire points and 
Astoria on the other hand is only 45 miles in favor of 
Seattle. 

3. The commission erred in not finding such a dissimilarity 
in transportation and competitive conditions as warrants 
higher rates to and from Astoria than to and from Seattle 
and Tacoma. 


REPLY BRIEF FILED IN WEST COAST CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Counsel for the rail- 
roads in West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
et al. versus Tacoma Eastern Railroad Company et al. 
have filed a reply brief in which they contend that when 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, which now 
owns and operates the Tacoma Eastern as an integral 
part of its system, cancelled through joint rates with 
the Northern Pacific it did not deprive shippers of a 
through route, ‘‘as a carrier cannot take any steps which 
will deprive its shippers of the right to use its rails 
between any two points on the line at the regularly pub- 
lished rates.’’ The brief states: 

The principal question before your commission in our 
case is merely the propriety of the proposal of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company to continue 
in effect its withdrawal of joint through rates, in connection 
with the Northern Pacific Railway, leaving in effect for the 
through service via the line of the Northern Pacific higher 
= resulting from the application of the intermediate 
rates. 

A brief filed by the carriers on rehearing of two com- 
plaints filed by the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Company, against the Louisville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
et al and the Alabama Great Southern et al, advances 
the contention that reparation cannot be awarded merely 
on the finding by the commission that a specified rate 
was unreasonable. The two cases were combined and in 
its original opinion the commission said: ‘‘Reparation 
is prayed for, but under the circumstances of this case 
we do not believe that it may be fairly awarded.’’ 

Counsel for the railroads lay great stress upon this 
quotation. In a supplemental report, however, the com- 
mission held that reparation should be awarded on cer- 
tain of the shipments involved. Counsel contend that the 
commission has ‘‘heretofore looked with disfavor upon 
the entire claim’’ and that ‘‘nothing has been shown 
to warrant the commission in undoing what, without in- 
justice to any interest, it has already done.’’ 


The report on this 











TAKE STEPS TO RELIEVE CONGESTED FREIGHT 
SITUATION 


Boston, Mass., March 22.—One of the most important 
steps yet taken to relieve badly congested freight con- 
ditions on the railroads of New England and through- 
out the East was the organization at a conference 
Thursday afternoon at Hotel Manhattan, New York, 
of an executive committee, representing eastern rail- 
ways, to cooperate with Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner E. E. Clark. At that conference, called by 
Chairman McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the executives and representatives of the 
following railways met Commissioner Clark: Baltimore 
& Ohio; Boston & Maine; Central Railroad of New 
Jersey; Delaware & Hudson; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; Erie; Lehigh & Hudson River; Lehigh 
Valley; Long Island; New York Central; New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; New York, Ontario & West- 
ern; Pennsylvania; Philadelphia & Reading; and West- 
ern Maryland. 

The members of the executive committee are: In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner E. E. Clark, President 
Smith, of the New York Central; President Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania; President Underwood, of the Erie; 
President Elliott, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; President Besler, of the New Jersey Cen- 
tral, and President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Resolutions were passed at the conference authoriz- 
ing the executive committee to pass on and approve 
or disapprove or modify all embargoes, to make such 
investigations as may be deemed necessary and to 
order the stoppage of shipments to individuals or 
companies that are not taking promptly shipments con- 
signed to them, thereby tying up equipment and block- 


ing facilities of traffic unduly. The committce was 
also authorized to apply the principle of storage 
charges for the use of equipment and track facilities 
as distinctive from. transportation charges as follows: 
First, the track storage charge; second, the warchouse 
storage charge, and third, the car storage or demur. 
rage charge. In passing measures of relief the com. 
mittee is requested to consider these principles jy 
issuing rules and regulations. All shippers, consignees 
and receivers of freight are asked to codperate. 

Commissioner Clark and the executive conimittee 
met today for organization in the board room of the 
New York Central at the Grand Central Terminal and 
are to meet every day beginning Monday to carry out 
the provisions of the resolutions adopted by the 
conference. 

President Elliott, of the New Haven railroad, an. 
nounced Saturday that that system, in addition to 
codperating with Commissioner Clark and the executive 
committee, will welcome suggestions from the public 
service commissions of Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, from all shippers and from all cham. 
bers of commerce and boards of trade in those States, 





NORTH CAROLINA OPERATORS HEARD 


NorFOLK, VA., March 20.—The hearing of the com. 
plaint filed by the North Carolina Pine Association of 
Norfolk, Va., with the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion against the recent advance in lumber rates, over 
and above the 5 percent granted by the commission 
to the carriers, from Virginia cities to Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo territory, was held before Commissioner 
Fleming last Monday and Tuesday. The Pine associa- 
tion was represented by Claude W. Owen, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The proceedings during the first day 
were arguments and cross-examination of witnesses of 
the association regarding the harmful effects of this 
increase in the lumber business in this State and the 
various traffic officials and experts of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Vir 
ginian Railway, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad, were on hand to defend their action. 

The agsociation’s contentions were that the roads 
were not entitled to more than the 5 percent recently 
granted and a prayer was also offered that the com- 
mission instruct the issuance of a rate of 13 cents 
per 100 pounds on lumber from Norfolk to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the same as the proportion now received by the 
lines north of the Virginia gateways on through busi- 
ness from the South. It was shown that numerous 
points in North Carolina could ship on lower through 
rates to Pittsburgh than could Norfolk mills since 
the 17.3-cent rate went into effect. 

The petitioners and the railroads have until April 
14 to file their briefs in the matter, following which a 
date will be set for arguments and the commission 
will then take the matter under advisement for final 
action. 


PLEASED AT SUSPENSION OF RATE ADVANCE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 18.—Local lumbermen 
were pleased this week at the announcement of a further 
suspension until September 30 of the one cent advance 
from southeastern and Mississippi Valley territory to 
Ohio River crossings and north thereof. The question is 
one of the most vital that have beset the lumber shippers 
of this section, and concerns an advance that local lum- 
bermen, through their several associations as well as indi- 
vidually, have persistently opposed. The further susper- 
sion of the proposed one cent rate advance will mean 
millions of dollars to the shippers of the South. 








MEMPHIS HEARING MAKING PROGRESS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 21.—The hearing before 
Examiner Mackley, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, involving higher rates on hardwood lumber from 
Memphis and southern producing points, and on southern 
yellow pine lumber from points east of the Mississippi 
River, into Central Freight Association and Wester 
Trunk Line territory, is progressing with reasonable 
rapidity. The carriers began placing their witnesses on 
the stand March 14 and they will complete their testimony 
either tomorrow or Thursday. Then the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, which will look after the inter- 
ests of the hardwood lumbermen, will put its principal 
witnesses on the stand. 

Night sessions have been held during part of the 
hearing and this plan will be continued in order to 
facilitate as early completion as possible. 

The yellow pine people will have their hearing at 
Montgomery, Ala., beginning next Monday. They will 
then present their evidence to controvert that given by 
the carriers at Memphis. 

J. H. Townshend, manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, has been advised by the commission 
that the proposed advances involved in the present heat- 
ing at Memphis have been suspended until September 30 
next, thus giving the commission plenty of time to exall- 
ine and pass upon the testimony introduced here. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., March 21.—New tariffs that will 
provide substantial reductions in rates on hardwoods from 
Memphis to Seattle, Portland and other points taking 
the same rate soon are to be issued by the carriers, 
according to advices received by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. The rates will be reduced from 
75 cents to 60 cents, minimum of 60,000, and to 7 
cents, minimum of 40,000 pounds. The differential 
observed in fixing present rates will be used in making 
the new tariff. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, March 21.—Weather conditions have pre- 
vented a further improvement in the demand for lumber 
for building purposes; in fact, the last four weeks have 
been as bad from a weather standpoint as they could possibly 
pe, aud many yards have sent out less lumber than they have 
in any preceding March. Notwithstanding this, inquiries 
have been good and a satisfactory range of prices prevails, 
Orders for some sizes and grades of southern and North Caro- 
lina pine as well as spruce fell off a little last week and a 
slight shade of prices resulted. This, however, affects busi- 
ness for immediate —— only ,and orders for the future 
are taken at higher prices. : 

Builders are in the market with good inquiries and the 
prospect in this respect is satisfactory. Some sections, 
particularly Manhattan, show a decided gain for the week ; 
ten permits were filed last week in Manhattan costing 
$1,518,000 compared with four permits costing $213,150 for 
the corresponding week of 1915. In Brooklyn 299 permits 
were filed last week costing $1,848,950, compared with 140 
permits costing $1,564,200 for the corresponding week of 
1915. Lumbermen look to these two boroughs for the pulse 
of the money market so far as building operations are con- 
cerned and while the other sections are a little slower in 
reporting such material improvements they are sooner or 
later reflected there. 

One well known real estate authority says that while there 
was a lull a few weeks ago caused by indecisions on the 
part of builders and investors as to what should be done in 
the face of the rising prices of materials and the interna- 
tional problems, since then they have decided to go forward, 
not awaiting any improbable general slump in prices, but 
taking advantage of the splendid public optimism, the quick- 
ening in general business, and the strengthening realty mar- 
ket, whatever the added cost of construction may be. The 
proposed regulations restricting the height of buildings and 
districting the city are having some effect in forcing out the 
new work. Hearings are about to be held on the tentative 
report of the commission on building districts and restrictions 
with the probability that it will not be long before a series 
of regulations are promulgated. No doubt many plans for 
buildings will be started to anticipate them. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 22.—The demand for lake ves- 
sels for the ocean trade continues and big prices are 
paid for lumber carriers and other craft which can be 
taken to the coast. It looks as if the number of boats avail- 
able for carrying lumber on the lakes would be hardly equal 
to the requirements during the coming season, and this, of 
course, will make freights higher than usual. Last week 
Frank G. Otis, of New Orleans, representing a lumber-ship- 
ping concern, was in this city looking over boats with a view 
of making purchases for the lumber carrying trade between 
South American ports and New Orleans. 

No big demand for lumber to come down the lakes early 
this year has thus far developed and a number of lumber 
concerns state that they are postponing their purchases 
until after navigation opens. In such cases the stocks on 
hand have been large enough for requirements, or, if not, 
lumber has been brought in by rail. Some hardwood pur- 
chases have been made and the prices paid to the mills have 
been several dollars a thousand above those of last year. 

Building permits for last week numbered fifty-eight, with 
a total cost of $368,200, which is above the usual amount. 





THE TONAWANDAS 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., March 20.—The Hamilton 
Transportation Company, which last year acquired the 
fleet of boats owned by the L. Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, Friday purchased the steamer F. R. Buell_and 
barge Annette Stewart from A. Weston & Son, of North 
Tonawanda. The Buell was built at Mt. Clemens, Mich., in 
1888 and the Stewart was constructed during the following 
year for A, Weston & Son. The boats have been operated 
ever since, carrying lumber from ‘upper lake ports to the 
owner’s yard at North Tonawanda. The present owner will 
put them in readiness to join the other vessels of the Hamil- 
ton Transportation Company this spring in the lumber trade 
on the lakes. A. Weston & Son will charter tonnage for 
what stock it will bring down the lakes in the future. 

John H. Edwards, general manager of Robinson Bros., 
today confirmed the report that the yard and mill on Tona- 
wanda conducted by Robinson Bros. since 1888 will be dis- 
continued this spring. There remains a little more than 
1,000,000 feet of stock in the yard to be disposed of. 

Captain W. D. Hamilton, of the Hamilton Transportation 
Company, stated during a visit to the Tonawandas last 
week that, while the freight rate on stock carried by boats 
on the lakes next season has not been announced by the 
carriers, it is likely that it will be at least 50 cents higher 
than last season, due to the additional expense to which the 
boat owners will be subjected in meeting the requirements of 
the conditions imposed by new Government regulations. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20.—Most dealers, both 
wholesale and retail, report a lively week in the lumber 
business, but a few claim to be still feeling the effect of 
bad shipping conditions, which slackened the buying. That 
condition seems to have affected only longleaf pine and cer- 
tain of the commoner items of North Carolina and is reported 
by few, so that it has had little effect on the market as a 
Whole. With the recent embargo lifted, general business 
conditions here are in a state of activity bordering on the 
boom in nearly all lines, and labor is becoming scarce at 
an alarming rate. The railroads buy freely and most of the 
large industrial consumers are so busy that they are using 
more than ordinary quantities of lumber. In addition to this 
the building business is very active, in the ordinary spring 
work on dwellings and on an unusual amount of enlargements 
and additions to factories and the erection of new, buildings 
for manufacturing of many kinds. In many instances time 
is a large factor, and as the buildings must be rushed to com- 
pletion more lumber is used in them than is usually put into 
this class of construction. Perhaps it is not entirely due to 
the requirements for speed, however, for there is in evidence 
the forerunner of a swing back among some of the architects 
to the good old fashioned “slow burning” mill construction, 
Which has stood the fire tests so well when compared with 
the steel and concrete buildings. Financial conditions are 
easy and collections are fair. 

Dry hardwoods are all scarce and, dry or green, there is 
not an item in the hardwood market here that can be called 
soft. Plain and quartered oak, both white and red, bass- 
wood and ash are strongest, but maple and all kinds of 
hardwood floorings are in good demand at prices far above 
those prevailing last fall. All grades which can be used 
in place of the better since the market has advanced are 
becoming searce and the prices of these have advanced to 
4 point that is forcing up the better grades. Sound wormy 
chestnut has been bought up until there is little cifered and 
the better grades are now in good demand, at strong prices. 
Birch and beech are behind requirements, gum is selling 
better than it ever did here and poplar has gained strength. 


Mahogany and the fancy woods are in good demand, with 
but little stock in sight to fill orders with. Spruce has gone 
up another dollar and, on some lists, a dollar and a half, 
and is now selling at the highest prices ever procured here, 
and still sells readily, with demand for more than can be 
had. Hemlock is selling on a $23.50 basis, and stock lists 
are badly broken. White pine is active in all grades, with 
especially strong demand for the lower grades. Cypress 
prices are still rising, but demand keeps strong, and in some 
quarters is reported to be increasing as prices advance, 
Southern yellow pine is active, but on account of shipping 
conditions is possibly not as strong just now as it was a 
few weeks ago. North Carolina pine in all the building items 
is active and strong, but box demand is not quite so extreme 
as it was, although large quantities are used. Shingles sell 
well, with prices firm or advanced, and lath sell at almost 
top notch. Four-foot spruce was sold today at $4.75, a figure 
seldom reached here, and there is so little at that price that 
the market is becoming more active for other kinds of lath. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 21.—Inclement weather dur- 
ing the last two weeks has had a noticeable effect on the 
amount of building instituted during that period but it 
is noteworthy that in spite of this and other interferences 
building has continued throughout the winter in an inordi- 
nate volume. The winter in Cleveland has been unusually 
mild and peculiar financial conditions, holding in this city, 
Detroit and a few other places have caused the largest vol- 
ume of winter building ever carried on in Cleveland. 

Lumbermen are not only gratified by the volume of busi- 
ness doné during the winter but look forward to the regular 
season just opening with the expectation that the volume will 
continue large and prices will maintain themselves at the 
present satisfactory figure. 

One feature of the coming season will be the traffic between 
the upper lakes and this port in lumber. Yards were well 
stocked last year from this source, although conditions were 
below normal. This year shippers look forward to a brisk 
trade in lumber and are already fitting up their ships for the 
opening of lake traffic. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 


OLD Town, ME., March 20—Both of the big box mills 
of Old Town, that of the Jordan Lumber Company and 
that of the Wing & Engle Box Company, are running on 
full time this winter turning out box shooks for various 
American manufacturers all over the eastern part of the 
continent, while the Wing & Engel concern is practically 
dovbling its output by running a night crew in order to 
coluplete contract orders with the least possible delay. 

In spite of this prosperity, it is only a portion of what 
might be possible were it not for the freight embargo result- 
ing from the shipment of munitions and supplies of war to 
the seaports where immense numbers of cars are held for 
long periods while awaiting discharge of their contents into 
the vessels. , 

Charles A. Warren, of Waterville, has received the contract 
for handling the logs of the Waterville boom of the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Company for the twenty-fourth year, and 
is to begin the work as soon as the ice goes out. Mr. War- 
ren expects the season to be a very busy one, as in all 
probability over 48,000,000 feet of lumber will be sent down 
the Kennebec to be stopped at the Waterville boom. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 21.—Lumber manufacturers 
and distributors report business steadily increasing, and 
are preparing for a record-breaking movement of all 
kinds of material this year. Prices are stiffening and, 
despite recent advances in a large number of items, it is felt 
that the top has not been reached. Greatest activity is 
noticed in building materials. Architects bring out new plans 
and specifications every day, and contracting builders are 
busier on estimates than they ever before have been this 
early in the year. A large number of syndicate plans are on 
the market and the amount of suburban work planned for 
this summer in the way of residential improvements assures 
the consumption of a great amount of lumber. At the same 
time there is no decrease of the amount of lumber going into 
consuming factories. Furniture, carriage and piano manu- 
facturers are all operating well up to normal, some of them 
up to capacity, all of them doing a business far ahead of 
what it was a year ago and at much better prices for the 
output. Manufacturers of flooring and interior trim cut 
more lumber than at any other time in the last two years, 
and sash, door and blind mills have nothing to complain of 
except the difficulty of keeping up with the orders. 

Secretary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, is out on a tour of some 
of the eastern mills and later will visit through the South. 


ng making a personal inspection of conditions and pros- 
pects. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—The hardwood situation 
is improving very satisfactorily and distributers would 
be pleased were it not for the fact that stocks to fill 
orders are hard to get. There is a stronger demand than 
usual for nearly all items on the list, with prices strong and 
tending higher. The bad weather that has prevailed in the 
South curtailed the output at so many of the mills that it 
does not look as if they would be able to overtake the 
demand. Oak is very strong and the item most in demand. 
Items of this wood in strongest request are advancing because 
of their scarcity. This has been a big disappointment to 
retailers and country yards that expected a weakening in 
prices. Request is active, for gum and stocks at the mills are 
short. Ash is improving in demand, especially in the better 
grades, and prices are higher than ever before this year. 

Cypress distributers are enjoying a fairly good run of busi- 
ness and a stiffening in prices is reported. Inquiries are more 
numerous, but as is the case with other woods, shipments are 
being much interfered with by the lack of cars, 




















THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 21.—Paramount above all 
other features in the local hardwood market is the exist- 
ing ear shortage, which has undergone no relief during 
the last week and instead bids fair to continue for an in- 
definite period. While Nashville operators report that the 
railroads are able to put but few cars at their disposal their 
chief concern is for the isolated mills upon which they 
depend for supplies and which are practically shut off from 
shipping facilities. ; 

While all items are in brisk demand plain oak continues to 
lead the market with thick ash a close second. Poplar is 
receiving a steady call and although a car shortage of the 





Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





No. 3 


Common 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


® 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 















For Quick 


SALE 
100,000 Ft. 


4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


q JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 




















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular Ot. 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

r YELLOW PINE s95S'E3F |® 
souTHe®N HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


ldo | & FY 
For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
an. Cross Ties 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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F AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE || NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 





A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


: ‘ also— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 
YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 








General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Konnarock, Va. 

















SAW MILL 
q PITTSBURGH, nt | 








Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


‘ 1 So. Dearborn S 
American Lumberman,* Sicaco" 











proportions of the present one has not been known in Nash- 
ville in seven years dealers are uniform in voicing a hopeful 
outlook for improved conditions. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 

ELKINS, W. Va., March 21.—Lumber business generally 
could not be better than it is now in the opinion of every 
millman and dealer from whom expressions can be ob- 
tained. While there is a disposition to believe that the 
vacation months may cause a temporary diminution of busi- 
ness, the year as a whole is looked torward to as giving 
promise of being one of the best in the business. 

Birch, oak and sound wormy chestnut are the three leading 
lumber products. The vogue for mahogany and mahogany 
finish in furniture has been responsible for the impetus given 
birch. Sound wormy, which has been during most ot the 
time almost a drug on the market, is moving well and is 
giving many a mill having an accumulation of that wood 
an opportunity to dispose of its surplus. 

The North Fork Lumber Company, at Boyer, is now in 
full operation after several months of repairs. 

The Scott Lumber Company, of Martins Terry, observed 
its sixteenth anniversary last Thursday with a banquet at 
which 150 contractors and carpenters were guests. The 
officers of the company are J. T. Scott, president; Isaac M. 
Scott, vice president; W. W. Scott, secretary-treasurer, and 
W. D. Carlisle, manager. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 20.—Yellow pine yard stocks 
and rooters were off a little in price last week. Special 
timber bills and longleaf stocks are still in good demand 
and bringing fair values. Oak car stock and heavy timbers 
are being bought freely and prices are reported by the deal- 
ers to be satisfactory on the current basis. 

Hardwood in the better grades is in fair demand and 
inquiries continue plentiful. Manufacturers who carry fair 
stocks look through optimistic glasses and believe that 
better values will obtain after the spring season opens up. 
Low grade hardwoods and softwoods are moving briskly and 
the prices ruling have ‘maintained a scale that bas not 
undergone a change during the last three or four months. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 23.—The embargo on ship- 
ments of hardwood from Louisville to consuming terri- 
tory in New York, Boston and the Northeast lifted on 
March 10 by the Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Lackawanna Lines was restored at midnight on March 10. 

Practically none of the mills in the South will be able 
to resume normal operations for two months yet, accord- 
ing to E. B. Norman, vice president of the Holly Ridge Lum- 
ber Company, who has just returned from a ten days’ trip 
to Holly Ridge La., New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Alex- 
andria. The Holly Ridge Company has its mill near Alex- 
andria operating, but Mr. Norman estimates that it will be 
two months before operations can be resumed at Holly Ridge. 
Logging roads were badly damaged by the floods. The 
crews left when the high water came and it will take not 
only some time to restore the roads so that work can be 
done but likewise to reassemble the crews. 

Rates on lumber from southern points to Paducah, Ky., 
to go into effect April 1, at the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are opposed by the St. Louis South- 
western Railroad Company, the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad Company and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Company in a suit brought in the Fed- 
eral court in Louisville. The railroads allege that the 
rates are confiscatory. The modifications were made by the 
commission on the petition of the Board of Trade of Pa- 
ie Ky., which alleged discrimination in favor of Cairo, 


Timber and coal operations in eastern Kentucky at pres- 
ent are unprecedented in the history of the State. The 
mountain section is having a boom, due to the activities of 
no less than five railroads in building several hundred 
miles of extensions into this section. Among these roads 
are the Louisville & Nashville, the Norfolk & Western, the 
saltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio. The stave industry is said to be espe- 
cially thriving. Flood conditions in the South are opening 
up new possibilities for the timber industry in the mountain 
sections and especially for the stave business. 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


LitrLe Rock, ARK., March 20.—With a half dozen or 
more stave mills, owned by as many different companies, 
getting ready for active operation in the various sections 
of this State, no doubt exists as to the great revival in the 
lumber market. While the net prices paid for lumber are 
comparatively low, yet the aggregate business is of such 
yolume as to cover this weakness of the market. 

Renewal of the lumber industry along the upper White and 
Black rivers will result from the lower freight rates which 
became effective last week under a ruling by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which compels the railroads to accept 
shipments originating on river boats at 4 cents above the 
through rail rate from Newport. Many of the mills in the 
district affected have been closed since the commission order 
of 1912, cancelling the old rates on freight, but as a result 
of the recent ruling about forty will resume immediately. 

Fort Smith timber buyers have invaded the Decatur terri- 
tory buying large quantities of hickory timber for wagon 
stock. 

Reports from Warren, Ark., say that between 50,000 and 
75,000 soft pine grain doors will be manufactured from 
Arkansas pine by local companies this spring. These doors 
have been ordered by railroads, and will be used for equip- 
ment, being constructed to handle the western wheat crop. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 23.—The demands on the 

local lumber market were increased materially here last 
week when favorable weather conditions caused building 
activities for the season to start in earnest. The office force 
in the department of buildings was busier in investigating 
plans and issuing building permits than it has been for two 
years. The value of buildings for which permits were issued 
was almost double that of the corresponding week of last 
year. 
“ The big shippers declare that car shortage conditions have 
been relieved somewhat during the last week, not because 
cars are more plentiful but because the demands on trans- 
portation systems seemed to be less. This condition was ex- 
plained by the fact that automobile and farm implement 
manufacturers have made many of their early spring deliv- 
eries and that a slight lull has followed in these shipping 
circles. Very little grain has been moving in this part of 
the country on account of the prevailing decreased price, 
and that condition has been responsible for making many 
cars accessible for other shipping purposes, 





BECAUSE navigation subsidies by the Spanish Govern- 
ment have been discontinued the Pinillos Steamship Com- 
pany has announced the suspension of its mail steamship 
service between Spain and Ameriva. The company 
formerly operated mail steamers twice a month to Cuba 
and Porto Rico and once a month to South America. 











CENTRAL SOUTH | 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS 

New Or.eans, La., March 21.—All the domestie imar- 
ket symptoms continue favorable, although the ear short- 
age holds down both bookings and shipments to some ex- 
tent. Impatient buyers are loath to relinquish the hop. of 
securing early deliveries, while many of the mills are 
reluctant to book orders, on the basis of current prices, 
whose shipment may be delayed indefinitely, by lack of 
equipment. ‘Thus acceptances and commitments are cur- 
tailed in greater or less degree. The Southern Pine Assvci- 
ation’s builetin shows an increase of bookings and a decrease 
of shipments for last week as compared with the preceding 
week, while orders exceeded production once more, Che 
increase of orders on hand probably was due in large part 
to scarcity of cars. In Loulsiana cypress territory, on the 
other hand, the car shortage seems to have been less acute 
last week, due perhaps to improvement of high water condi- 
tions which enabled the carriers to handle a greater volume 
of business. Complaints of car shortage continue in that 
territory also, while in yellow pine territory east of the river 
the shortage appears to be slightly worse, if anything. One 
improvement.is noted. ‘The strike of trainmen on the Gulf & 
Ship Island was settled last Thursday afternoon by a com- 
promise, partially relieving the tieup in that quarter. Gulf 
& Ship Island officials, following the Mississippi governor's 
refusal to order out State troops for protection of their 
crews, applied to the Federal court for an injunction to 
prevent interference with their operations. This was granted 
und deputy United States marshals helped to keep the trains 
moving for two days, when the trouble was adjusted by the 
grant of a new schedule of wages. 

Better inquiry for southern yellow pine from retail yards 
is noted, although the spring demand is not yet fully devel- 
oped. lI‘air demand continues for car and railway material 
and the shipyards are said to be placing considerable business, 
Inquiry for structural timbers is stronger. “4 is moving 
mainly on mixed orders, in volume equal to, not exceeding, 
that of last week, but no new feature is reported. Cypress 
lath and shingles continue to sell very actively, preventing 
the accumulation of stock and the sorting up of mill sup- 
plies, which are very low. The hardwood report is one of 
continued, though gradual, improvement of call. Partial 
paralysis of export demand continues also, unfortunately, 
though a solid cargo shipment, New Orleans to London, is 
scheduled for the near future. The oaks and gums seem to 
be leading the demand, and there is a narrower range, a 
fairly active call for ash. ‘The box grades remain in brisk 
request. 

Telegraphic advices from Alexandria state that the Alex- 
andria & Western Railway, an 18-mile line from Alexandria 
to Bayou Rapides, has let contracts for the extension of its 
line several miles farther into the timber of the Long Pine 
Lumber Company. Grading and bridge contracts covering 
two miles of additional trackage have been let, with a further 
extension of six miles in prospect. The Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., is also advertising for bids 
on a 16-mile extension of the Gulf, Sabine & Red River Rail- 
road, to be filed on or before noon of March 31 next. 

John H. Bernhard, president of the Inland Navigation 
Company, visited New Orleans last week and gave out a state- 
ment to the effect that Inco No. 1, the first of the company’s 
new steel, self-propelled barges, will reach New Orleans April 
25, to reopen the New Orleans-St. Louis river traffic. The 
barge was built in Jeffersonville, Ind., specially for river 
navigation. It draws little water, yet has a carrying capacity 
of 1,600 tons and on a recent trial trip developed a speed of 
nine miles an hour upstream and thirteen miles downstream. 
The company expects to build thirty-six in all, and will have 
the second in commission shortly. It is understood that a 
number of local shippers have promised their support to the 
new effort to reéstablish Mississippi River service. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SHREVEpORT, La., March 20.—Call for lumber im- 
proves as the spring season advances and indications 
point to a fine lot of buying during the next several 
months, with a stimulation of the market that will improve 
the prices. Building activities are steadily improving in this 
territory. Many buildings are being built and others are 
planned. ‘ 

That the railroad business is improving is indicated by 
a number of improvements that railroads are making in the 
Southwest in addition to the placing of orders for more 
equipment. One of the strongest indications of the improve- 
ment was announced a few days ago, when Sales Manager 
J. R. Shoupe, of the Waterman Lumber Company, Marshall, 
Tex., reported the sale of 1,000,000 feet of oak timber to the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, to be delivered at Deni- 
son, Tex. The order indicates that the Katy intends to 
make some extensive improvements. The same lumber com- 
pany recently placed a large order with a firm at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The State railroad commission of Louisiana has issued an 
order on application of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Company, authorizing the establishing of a rate of 5 cents 
a hundred pounds on shingles, carloads, minimum weight 
30,000, from Paty, La., to Shreveport. 

According to advices from Leesville, La., recent forest fires 
in Vernon Parish which have been raging for a week have 
done considerable damage to timber and bridges across 
small streams, resulting yO arg a loss to timber holders as 
well as rendering traffic difficult on public roads. The fires 
have been due to farmers burning off accumulated grass for 
the purpose of making a quick growth of young grass for 
the pasturage of their live stock. But when the woods are 
extremely dry and the fires rage too long, as in this instance, 


much damage results. ‘ 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LaAvuREL, Miss., March 20.—A close canvass of the 
situation among practically all the large mills in this 
section shows that there has been a very material im- 
provement in the southern yellow pine market during the 
last fortnight. Prior to that many concerns were authorizing 
their salesmen to make concessions of from 50 cents to $1 
a thousand from their list prices, in order to continue opera- 
tions when their order files were low. During the last ten 
days the situation has completely reversed. nly in excep- 
tional cases are salesmen allowed to make concessions, and 
oe shipments have increased order files are continually 
growing. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 21.—The car situation con- 
tinues one of the worst problems and it seems to be 
growing worse. While a few of the mills are not suf- 
fering a great deal, many are not getting over 15 to 20 
percent of the box cars needed, and are delayed in getting 
open cars. The mills along the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
suffered a great deal for all kinds of cars during the week 
of the strike of the trackmen, but immediately it was settled 
they were able to begin shipping again. The demand for car 
material is considerably better and another large order which 
one of the eastern railroads placed a few days ago is expected 
here soon. All kinds of timbers are in exceptionally good 
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demand, with prices strong. Dimension continues in very 
good demand and where cars can be had some sizes and 
Jengths are still scarce. Lath and shingles are still in excel- 
jent demand and all plants are running up to capacity ; 
however, if cars do not become more plentiful some of these 
departments will have to be closed down, 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—The lumber trade, gener- 
ally, is fairly satisfactory, although greatly handicapped 
by the inability of the railroads to furnish equipment 
necessary to fill orders. The country yards are coming into 
the market more freely than they have for some time and are 
placing larger orders. Retail yards in the larger cities are 
also buying more liberally. ‘The car shortage is daily growing 
more acute, the manufacturers of both southern yellow pine 
and hardwood are getting but few cars and buyers are begin- 
ning to send in hurry-up requests. 

The southern yellow pine situation, owing to the better 
weather conditions, is improving. The mills, however, are 
getting more orders than they can ship and this is crippling 
the industry seriously. As a result advances are being made. 
Most of the larger mills are withdrawing their old lists 
and are sending out new ones, advancing the items in strong- 
est demand. The smaller mills, however, still continue to 
quote the old prices, because they need the business and want 
to move their stocks. With orders increasing and shipments 
being delayed, these mills, too, no doubt will soon be quoting 
higher prices. Line yards show more activity in placing 
orders and railroads are buying more liberally. 

















IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 21.—With the official com- 
ing of spring the lumbermen generally find more buoy- 
ancy in the lumber market. The demand is improving 
in all the woods and while prices are not soaring rapidly, 
there is a steady tendency toward better values in all lines. 
Country trade especially is showing improvement since sev- 
eral days of sunshine have put the roads into fairly good 
condition and it is possible to load lumber out to the farm- 
ers. Within the next few weeks it is expected that there 
will be a very good call for repair materials from the farm- 
ers. Building in the cities is being pushed, but there is some 
talk that the high prices of building materials generally may 
cause real estate builders to check their plans somewhat. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, in a bulletin to his salesmen, accompanying the 
weekly report of the Southern Pine Association, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Kansas City manufacturers produced 
24.383 percent of the lumber manufactured by the 150 mills 
that reported last week. He also pointed out that the 
Kansas City companies had sold 69.15 percent, while the 
sales of companies outside of Kansas City were 108.84 per- 
cent of their production. Mr. Keith says in his letter: “In- 
formation coming to our office from all sources indicates 
advancing markets on lumber, and I expect from this condi- 
tion that we will have a free run of business within a short 
time. The car shortage is having its effect and is reflected 
in the accumulation of stocks on hand last month aggregat- 
ing 97,000,000 feet. I am fearful that this accumulation 
will increase if the mills maintain their normal production, 
because they are not able to get more than 50 percent to 60 
percent of the needed cars.” 

J. W. Deal, assistant general manager of the retail depart- 

ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has just returned 
from a trip to the new oil fields in southern Kansas. Mr. 
Deal says there is much new boring in the district and. the 
towns are booming. It looks as if there would be a lot of 
building in that district, Mr. Deal says. ; 
_W. C. Bowman, president of the W. C. Bowman Lumber 
Company, is back from a Texas trip and says he found the 
trade there very good, but that there is need of rain in some 
localities. 

W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, is in New York this week 
on_a business trip. 

J. E. Marrs, of Oklahoma City, Okla., manager of the 
Minnetonka Lumber Company and former president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, spent a few days in 
Kansas City this week on business. 








SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.,, March 20.—The lumber outlook is 
very bright. Buying is improving and the car shortage 
Situation is clearing up slightly. Railroad officials from 
several points who were here last week said their companies 
are building cars as fast as the shops can turn them out. 

We are doing everything within our power to relieve the 
Scarcity of cars,” said an official of the Frisco Lines, ‘‘but 
So long as the congestion at seaports continues we can not 
hope to restore normal conditions.” 

Lumber manufacturers report a strong demand for car 
material and also for ties and bridge timbers. Retail yards 
are now buying freely. Prices are even more firm than they 
were March 1 and it is very probable a slight increase will 
come before April 1. : 

A cargo of export timber is being assembled at Beaumont 
by P. k. Hammons, of the Hammons Tram Company, to be 
Shipped to Europe. It will not be unloaded until July or 
August, depending upon when a bottom can be obtained. 
‘The timber business is better than it has been in four 
years, said Mr. Hammons. He declared the railroads are 
uying heavily of crossties and bridge timbers. Speaking of 
the Port of Beaumont, Mr. Hammons said all of his export 
usiness: will be handled through this port. He declared that 

caumont’s channel and harbor were the best on the Gulf 
Coast and he expects to see a great volume of lumber export- 
Ing carried on through this port. 

‘ State Forester John H. Foster, who was in Beaumont Satur- 
day, said he would shortly issue a bulletin in which he would 
Urge ali cities in Texas to enact rigid ordinances for the 
roteciion of trees and shrubs, and the appointment of city 
a 's to enforce the law. Mr. Foster called attention to 
Te greit damage done to the timber and timberlands of 
sage »y forest fires. Last week he issued a bulletin asking 
; a People to coéperate with him in preventing these fires 
= in preserving the forests. ‘Timber is being cut in Texas 
at the rate of 2,000,000,000 feet a year,” said Mr. Foster, 
and tiere remains standing about 66,000,000,000 feet of 


Merchs table timber.” 
ORANGE, TrEx., March 20.—The most important devel- 
opmen! of the week has been the very noticeable increase 


th Inq\iry for ear material. Local manufacturers are of 
u y ppinion that the car builders are just now getting shaped 
the " work on the large contracts that have been let during 
ana ‘ew months and look for a sharply increased de- 
Geers oe rise in prices on this material. The 
. situation is showing a little better tone; prices hold 
the ou all grades with an appreciable increase in demand ; 
local...) tuation is showing no very serious aspects here, 
ey hells being able to obtain such cars as have been needed. 
altuatic neighboring points, reached by only one rail line, the 
embaree pe reported as troublesome, but not yet acute. An 


all shipments to the port of Galveston continues 


in force and many cars are tied up. As a whole, lumbermen 
throughout this section are unshaken in their belief that the 
market will improve steadily. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company placed its order 
Saturday with the P. B. Yates Machine Company, successor 
to Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., for all the planing 
mill equipment to be used in construction of their new plant 
here. The new equipment is the most modern and up to date 
that is made by the Berlin factory, consisting of one heavy 
duty 16x30-inch sawmill sizer; one 30-inch planing mill 
sizer and matcher ; five of the latest type 6x15-inch fast feed 
matchers with profiling attachment and automatic feeders of 
steel construction ; one heavy duty 64-inch planing mill re 
saw; one heavy duty planing mill edger and the usual com- 
plement of grinders and small tools. All of the equipment 
is to be electrically driven, 

Mr. Loftis states that the new plant will be the largest 
and most modernly equipped of the kind in the Southwest 
and believes that the Lutcher & Moore plant, when complete, 
will be the best in Texas. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, TEx., March 21.—There has been practically 
no change in the southern yellow pine situation during 
the last week. 

There is an unprecedented demand for cypress shingles, 
according to C. J. Robertson, of the Robertson McDonald 
Lumber Company, which has just Leen incorporated. Mr. 
Robertson, who represents Louisiana Cypress Mills, stated 
that the demand for both shingles and ties is greater than 
the supply. ‘The new company will begin to operate about 
the middle of April with a plant of about 25,000 capacity 
at Turtle Bayou and.will be equipped to cut southern yel- 
low pine Jumber up to 40 feet. Material will be moved by 
barge und tug to the local Gulf ports. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 21.—Burglars, evidently 
well acquainted with the place, broke into the office of 
the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, at Eastport, one night 
this week and, blowing open the safe, made off with a tin 
cash box containing almost $1,000 in cash and a number 
of valuable papers. Detectives were put on the case, but 
have as yet been unsuccessful in rounding up the guilty 
party or parties. 

The steamer William O’Brien, which has been laid up in 
the dry dock in New York for a number of weeks, having a 
new bulkhead built in it for ballast, made a trip out of 
Eastport this week with its hold full of lumber. During the 
time it was laid up the Carpenter-O’Brien Company piled 
up a large stock of lumber which temporarily congested 
the storage sheds and yards. The steamer William O’Brien 
will continue its regular trips between this port and Long 
Island. Having its own lighters, tugs ete., the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company is able to escape the embargo at the east- 
ern terminals, being able to unload lumber at any given 
point on the eastern markets. 

The stockholders of the Carpenter-O’Brien Company were 
in Jacksonville this week going over the affairs of the last 
year and shaping up matters for the ensuing year. All 
those present were united in the belief that the year will 
be a good one in the yellow pine trade after the transporta- 
tion difficulties have adjusted themselves. 


—_— 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 21.—Continued improvement 
in the lumber industry is in evidence. The congestion 
of freight at northern centers, and the fact that embargo 
has been placed by some lines on the movement of southern 
freight, is hampering the transaction of business to some 
extent, but the demand for lumber is fair, and prices are 
satisfactory. 

An early spring has brought about a renewal of building 
activities, with an increasing demand for builders’ supplies, 
including lumber for building purposes. The mills are there- 
fore working normal time, with supplies accumulating in 
the yards for shipment North and East as soon as transporta- 
tion facilities can be provided. 

















IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Mareh 21.—Lumber and timber 
dealers of this section are still feeling the effects of the 
prosperity era inaugurated with the present year. There 
is a good demand for the various grades of hardwoods of this 
section, including common oak and chestnut and the common 
grades of poplar. Inquiries from all sections of the country 
and from foreign countries are received almost daily, and the 
regulation “Sunny Jim” smile is a part of the regular equip- 
ment of every lumberman in this section. 

Several forest fires have swept the South Mountains, near 
Morganton, during the last week, and it is estimated that 
thousands of dollars of damage has been done to the timber 
on these mountains. Rainfall early this week has partly 
stopped the ravages of the flames, and the fire-fighting forces 
of the various timbet companies interested in that section 
are still engaged in battling with the fire. It is hoped to 
have it under control within the next few days. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


Norro_k, VA., March 20.—From good reliable re- 
ports considerable new business is to be placed not 
only because of the expected expansion in spring build- 
ing operations, but from the box mills as well. More war 
orders have been placed with munition manufacturers and it 
is but a question of time before cases will be needed to ship 
the goods. While the quantity of box lumber and lower, both 
edge and stocks, being sold at present is not large manufac- 
turers say plenty of orders could be booked if conditions 
were anywhere near normal and prompt delivery assured. 

Notwithstanding the abnormal conditions obtaining in the 
North Carolina pine market during the last month or more 
and the hitherto rather disquieting effect upon the operators 
incident upon a falling off in orders that they have experi- 
enced recently, the price situation for rough and dressed lum- 
ber is exceptionally strong and no weakness in any of the 
items is discernible. 

Not such a large surplus of the better grades is being car- 
ried by the mills and judging from the eagerness with which 
the buyers want to get this stock, if the road were clear to 
insure delivery not much time would have to elapse before 
this surplus would be cleared up. 





TO TEST WOOD BLOCKS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has made arrangements 
with two prominent creosoting companies. on the Pa- 
cific coast- to install an experimental creosoted wood 
block pavement of Douglas fir in the wholesale com- 
mission district of San Francisco, where the traffic 
is extremely heavy. This experiment will be watched 
with keen interest. 














CEDAR 


John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 
Plank and 


Dimension Shingles 
**The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 


OPER 


WHITE 


**Three Crop Corn Land’’—uwrite for information. 








Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 
















Rift Sawn 
FLOORING 


A Specialty 





The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 

















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

















Meet the Demand 
For Bungalows 


by having up-to-date plans and specifica- 
tions for prospective home - builders to 


look over. One way you can get these 
builders into your office is to advertise in 
your home paper. Tella customer he can 


Build This Five Room 
Bungalow For $2900 


and you will prove to him how really in- 
expensive these modern bungalows are. 
Ask for latest bulletin showing plans of 
seven other houses. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Blue prints, cut of floor plan, bill of material and ex- 


terior cut as shown above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) will be sent you for $2.50. 
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W. J. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





5 cars 5-4C & Better Norway Pine 
3 cars 8-4C & Better Norway Pine 
6 cars 5-4 D Norway Pine (Outs from C & Btr.) 
5 cars 6-4 D Norway Pine (Outs from C & Btr.) 
2 cars 8-4 D Norway Pine (Outs from C & Btr.) 
3 cars 6-4Com. Norway (Outs from D & Btr.) 


3 cars 12-4 No. 2 Shop & Better Western Pine 
3 cars 10-4 No. 2 Shop & Better Western Pine 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Shop & Better Western Pine 
10cars 6-4 No. 3 Shop & Better Western Pine 
10cars 5-4No. 3 Shop & Better Western Pine 
10 cars each 6-4 & 8-4 No. 1 & 2 Shop West. Pine 





5 cars 1x 8” = 10 to 16’, No. 3 Northern Pine 
5 cars 1x12” = 10 to 16’, No. 3 Northern Pine 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘*‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 


MM WO 





‘yan toasnnnenan cere neuen eae tsnaeuentset ‘amenensnseanuvncvevucasensnceeer*nsvgnenintit) | ntvvnvtangannassnnvancnsngvavnvevicuategnvarvanina}, ving 
Agents for the Sale 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. “Sfatairt 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. y 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Sona.’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “*Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘ Nivariam’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 18.—The general trade situa- 
tion shows very little change excepting that the local 
transcontinental railroads are in the market for further 
supplies of lumber, furnishing the mills with cutting orders 
that they need. The mills are generally getting in operation 
after the winter’s closedown and with light stocks and plenty 
of orders on the books a firm market for some time is as- 
sured. 

The car shortage is still acute and in some sections mills 
are receiving hardly 10 percent of their requirements. Rail- 
road officials all promise relief very soon, stating that 
empties are on the way to the Coast and while cars may be 
searce for several months the situation will be much relieved 
shortly. Cars of material for export awaiting vessels at 
north Coast ports are being unloaded, thus releasing the 
cars for eastbound shipments. 

Vessels for export are very scarce with rates almost pro- 
hibitive, but some shipments are being made. Shipbuilding 
yards are busy constructing new vessels and new yards are 
being establishéd, 

The western transcontinental railroads developed consider- 
able buying of fir lumber during the last week. The largest 
inquiry comes from the Great Northern Railroad, which is 
asking for prices on between ten and twelve million feet, 
mostly large timbers for snowshed construction on the 
twenty miles of its mainline west of the tunnel through the 
Cascade Mountains, where for several years considerable 
trouble has been experienced from heavy snow slides. The 
railroad intends to cover over most of this piece of tiack 
with timber and concrete sheds, and the fir now inquired 
for will be used during the early spring and summer in con- 
structing this important work. The Northern Pacific, 
through its purchasing department in Tacoma, is also buying 
fir for actual work now underway on its line in the West 
and the totals of these purchases for which it is paying the 
market price amount to considerable. The Milwaukee rail- 
road is also buying steadily all the time through its pur- 
chasing department in Seattle, but no large orders are 
placed. The Burlington also is placing with various mills 
the actual orders on its recent inquiry for between two and 
three million feet. On the whole there is an excellent 
amount of railroad buying that is giving the operating 
mills cutting orders, and this buying has been a material 
factor in strengthening the market. 

R. W. Forbes, of the Thames River Lumber Company, 
New London, Conn., was a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. 
Forbes has been spending a few weeks on the Coast in con- 
nection with his business interests here. He is associated 
— F. A. Sullivan in Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), Portland, 

re. 

B. W. Maguire, Rockford, Ill., president of the Three 
Lakes Lumber Company, Three Lakes, Wash., was in Seattle 
this week on one of his semiannual trips. Mr. Maguire is 
very optimistic as to the business situation and the outlook. 
The East and middle West is exceedingly prosperous and he 
looks for the north Coast to become likewise very soon. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMa, WasH., March 18.—Weather conditions 
through western Washington are back to normal again, 
with last week’s dangers of floods in the Southwest and 
Grays Harbor country entirely overcome, and practically all 
mills and camps are back on a normal basis. The millmen 
say demand is very good with orders easily obtained. The 
mills report plenty of business and orders booked to keep 
them going all the way from thirty to ninety days. Some 
mills are not in the market at all, having all the business 
they care to handle. The car situation is easier and railroad 
men promise still further improvement soon, cars being on 
the way West. Higher-priced logs and higher-priced labor 
are er factors in present values, on top of the long period 
of curtailment enforced by the weather. Effective March 15 
many of the mills and loggers began paying higher wages 
of 10 to 25 percent to their men. Not all the mills are 
benefiting from present fir values, having taken on orders in 
bulk some distance ahead when prices were $2 to $3, and 
more, below today’s figures. 

The Wheeler Osgood Company has just issued the first 
sheets of a new portion of its loose-leaf catalog showing a 
new square column and post the company is getting out and 
putting before the trade. The column has a concealed joint, 
is made of strictly No. 1 stock and is claimed to be just as 
good for interior finish as for exterior work. The new column 
is a departure from any stock column operations that have 
been in vogue and the Wheeler Osgood Company says it has 
adopted it for the reason that stock work has become so 
cheap and so poorly constructed that it is unfit, ordinarily, 
in this class of goods for any sort of construction, however 
cheap. T. B. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler Osgood 
Company, says on his last trip East he spent much time 
driving about in various New England cities looking at the 
columns which had been put on newly built houses and dis- 
covered that they were not “standing up” and were awkward 
and ill-constructed in design. “We got up this new column, 
therefore, following the Greek rules for establishing the 
proper curvature and the relation of the size at the top and 
bottom, and are putting out a strictly high-grade, custom- 
made article at a stock price,” added Mr. Ripley. 

After having been idle for two years, sawing was resumed 
Thursday at the Danaher Lumber Company’s plant on the 
North waterfront. Lewis Frederick, secretary and manager 
of the company, says the market is better now than at any 
time in years with prospects that -— will hold firm, and 
lumber shipments exceeding cut by 25 to 30 percent. 


Julius H. Bloedel, president of the West Coast Lumber- ° 


men’s Association and president of the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Company, of Bellingham, was in Tacoma Thursday, 
accompanied by J. J. Donovan, vice president of the com- 
pany, coming here from Portland, where they inspected some 
vessels under construction for the lumber trade. Mr. Bloedel 
said he expects the reopening of the Panama Canal, now set 
for April 15, will result in increasing the demand for lumber 
very materially. 

Foreign shipments of lumber from the cargo mills of the 
Puget Sound customs district aggregated 12,240,000 feet in 
February, making a total of 29,975,000 feet for the first two 
months of 1916, an increase of 12,254,000 feet over the same 
two months of 1915. For the same two months of 1914 the 
foreign shipments totaled 55,381,000 feet, which is 25,406,- 
000 feet more than was shipped the last two months. In the 
two months of 1913 the foreign total was 48,334,000 feet. 
ja = the official Government figures of the customs 

strict. 

Crews of men are at work overhauling and repairing the 
mill of the defunct Nelson-Johanson Company, across the 
bay, putting it in shape to operate again after years of idle- 
ness. The plant will be operated by John Donahue, pioneer 
Tacoma lumberman, and associates. At present it has only 
eargo facilities, but arrangements are under way to provide 
rail facilities. 





ON WILLAPA HARBOR 


RAYMOND, WASH., March 18.—There are many signs 
of increased activity on Willapa Harbor and business of 
all kinds in South Bend and Raymond, the twin cities 
of the harbor, is on the upward trend. Boats for the cargo 
trade are scarce and freights high, but several of the mills 
have contracted for boats for many months ahead. During 





the present scarcity of cars the new branch of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has been of great advantage 
to the mills of the harbor. This road has been able to fur. 
nish the shippers with practically all of the cars they 
needed, but there has been a large handicap on shipping 
by lack of Northern Pacific rolling stock. Box cars are 
particularly scarce. The mills are well supplied with orders 
and particularly timber business or cutting orders, which 
is in marked contrast to conditions a year ago. 

‘The plant of the McCormick Lumber Company, McCor. 
mick, Wash., began operating again this week. his com- 
pany has been unable to operate more than a few days at a 
time since early in December on account of weather condi- 
tions and troubles on its logging railroad. Manager George 
McCormick says that he thinks they have the road in shape 
now to put logs in to keep the plant running to full ¢a- 
pacity. The company is well supplied with orders. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 18.—J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, this week 
announced that his company has purchased 3,000 acres 
of timberland, containing 200,000,000 feet of timber, from 
the Puget Mill Company, which retains ownership in the land 
and will sell it for agricultural purposes when the timber has 
been removed. The timber lies in the Skagit River Valley, 
two and, one-half miles north of Sedro-Woolley, in Skagit 
County, and the Bloedel Donovan company has been negotiat- 
ing for its purchase for years. A connection with the 
Northern Pacific is now being made and within about a week 
a logging camp will be established, with a new locomotive 
and new donkey engines. The high lead system will be used, 
For the present 120 men will be employed and the annual cut 
will be between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet. The hem- 
lock, cedar and part of the fir will be shipped to the com- 
pany’s Larson mills and fir adapted to the cargo mill in this 
city will be shipped to Bellingham. Meanwhile the company 
will continue running its Alger camp, where 150 men are 
working, and in addition the Manning and Nestos Logging 
companies and for a time the Samish Bay Logging Company 
will continue cutting logs for it under contract. 

Logs are being shipped into Bellingham over the Belling- 
ham & Northern and the Northern Pacific at the rate of more 
than 600,000 feet a day and this will soon be increased to 
about 1,000,000 feet a day by enlarged logging operations 
along both lines. This year’s business on the Northern 
Pacific will soon be double what it was last year, when an 
average of fifty cars a day were brought to Bellingham dur- 
ing the logging season. On the Northern Pacific the shippers 
are the Christie-McCush, McCoy-Loggie, Bolecom-Vanderhoof 
and Moore camps. On the Bellingham & Northern Chinn 
Bros. have reopened their camp and are shipping between 
60,000 and 70,000 feet a day. Two other logging concerns 
will begin cutting timber along this road within a short time. 
In Skagit County loggers have found it difficult to get enough 
men, Many who formerly worked in the camps went else- 
where when wages were low and it is probable that most 
of them will not be induced to return to the northwestern 
woods until the scale of wages that existed in better times 
than last year is restored. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 18.—Announcement here this 
week that the Great Northern Railway will be in the 


market in a few days for about 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
for snow sheds in the Cascade Mountains, had a good effect 
on conditions in general. It is said the order will possibly 
mean 40,000,000 feet. 

Russell Hawkins, of the Whitney Company (Ltd.), was 
here from Tillamook Bay this week and states that work 
on the Government jetty is progressing splendidly. The 
project is to deepen the bar so as to make the bay easily 
accessible for deep draft vessels when it will be possible 
to find an outlet to foreign countries for the immense bodies 
of timber around back of the bay. 

Philip Buehner and son, Henry, and George Saylor have 
acquired the Simpson Estate holdings at North Bend, com- 
prising 25,000 acres of land and two sawmills. The con- 
sideration is given as $950,000. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., March ,18.—The lum- 
ber market continues to improve and prices are gradually 
strengthening. Demand continues to be good and the 
mills of this vicinity are busy getting out the orders. 

Mark A. Reed, manager of the Simpson Logging Com- 
pany, in conference with the road commissioners of Grays 
Harbor County, stated that the company which he repre- 
sents is establishing a camp in section 17-20-7, which is 
to be a permanent headquarters camp for the work which 
the company intends to carry on in the upper part of the 
county. Mr. Reed states that this camp will be in use for 
twenty to twenty-five years, at least, and this probably 
means that a town will grow there. Mr. Reed requested 
that a road be built to this new logging camp site. The 
Simpson Logging Company is one of the largest logging in- 
terests in this part of the country. It owns large tracts of 
timber and the logging around its new camp site will be on 
a large scale. 

The Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company, whose large 
sawmill and shingle mill are located in South Aberdeen, has 
resumed operations after a shutdown occupying several days. 
New machinery which is being installed at the sawmill was 
responsible for the closing. 

The log market, which has threatened a shortage for 
some time, is now reported to be easy. hile few if any 
of the mills are overstocked with logs, all of them are 
receiving logs as fast as they need them. Most camps iD 
this county are operating and the supply of logs shipped into 
Grays Harbor mills is large. Many new camps are opening 
and shortage of logs is believed to be a past danger. 

wing to the prevailing high freight rates a number of 
the Grays Harbor-California steamers are using overtime 
help to load their vessels here. The boats by foading for 
twelve to sixteen hours a day instead of eight are able to 
save a day or at least several hours in cleave for the 
South. The number of steamers engaged in the California- 
Grays Harbor trade is much below the number that were 
plying regularly at the beginning of the war. 

According to advice received here the North River branch 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
will be open about April 15. This line is 13 miles long, 
starting at Cosmopolis, and taps one of the richest timber 
sections in this country, as well as one of the richest iD 
farming possibilities. This opening means that the Ander- 
son-Middleton Lumber Company will immediately begin 108- 
ging on its tract of timber which lies almost at the end 
of the line. It is expected that other camps will open iD 
that vicinity so soon as logging facilities can be arranged. 

Building permits issued for Aberdeen during February 
amounted to $9,483, a decided improvement over the pre- 
vious records. It is expected that this record will be 
greatly bettered this month. 

The reopening of the Federal Mill Company, which was 
recently purchased by the Hulbert-Christensen interests, de 
pends now on the arrival of machinery, stalled along the 
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Great Northern line between Seattle and Spokane. The 
machinery is expected at any time and in two days after 
its arrival the mill will be in operation. Edward Hulbert 
says he expects the Federal mill to begin operating not 
later than the end of next week. : 

The B. & B. Mill Company’s mill near Rayville has been 
running steadily for the last few weeks and has recently 
put on a night crew as well as day. 

Lumber conditions remain as formerly, that is, orders 
plentiful and prices fairly high. No extremely large orders 
have been placed here recently, but a large volume of small 
orders are received daily. The stock taken is for all kinds 
of trade. Water shipment of lumber from Grays Harbor 
will be several million feet better this month than in either 
January or February. So far this month eighteen steamers 
have cleared. Six steamers are loading here now and will 
clear this week. 


INLAND EMPIRE | 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 18.—Cars are becoming 
more plentiful and the concerns throughout the district 
are gradually increasing their forces in their shipping 
departments. The demand is very good and prices are gradu- 
ally stiffening. The mills are well supplied with orders, and 
from all indications the outlook is very good for a prosperous 
year, although a great deal depends on crop conditions in 
eastern Montana and the Dakotas. 

The majority of the mills throughout the district will 
begin operations for the season March 20. The estimated 
cut for this year is approximately 175,000,000 feet. Sufficient 
logs have been banked for a long season’s run and, in all 
probability, the estimated cut will fall short considerably 
of the actual amount which will be manufactured. Owing 
to the exceptionally deep snow in the foothills and moun- 
tains there is no question but that there will be a sufficient 
amount of water for a successful log drive this spring. The 
ice is rapidly melting out of the lakes and rivers and prepara- 
tions are being completed to start the drive just as soon as 
conditions will warrant. 

Shipments of lumber from this district for February, as 
reported by members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, were 3,000,915 feet, as compared with 
6,475,158 feet for the corresponding month of 1915, a decrease 
of 3,474,243 feet, or 53.6 percent. Snow blockades in the 
mountains east of here are the cause of the small amount 
shipped by association mills during that month. 

The members show a stock on hand March 1, 1916, of 104,- 
000,000 feet, as compared with 89,000,000 feet on hand 
March 1, 1915, an increase of 15,000,000 feet. Shipments 
for the first two months of 1916 aggregate 11,751,000 feet, 
as compared with 11,116,000 feet for the corresponding period 
of 1915, an increase of 635,000 feet, or 5.7 percent. 














IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 18.—The car shortage con- 
tinues to hamper shipping from Inland Empire mills 
although the condition is not so acute this week as it has 
been. The larger mills report that the flow of orders which 
increased in the early winter has dropped back to normal and 
inquiries are less numerous than they were the first of the 
year, 

Practically all of the mills are operating again and most 
of them are busy filling back orders. Some of the larger 
mills contemplate slight wage increases and adjustments 
for the coming season. ‘ 

Lumbermen generally are optimistic on this year’s business 
and look for a good, steady demand for lumber products. 
The line yards are stocking up throughout the Inland Em- 
pire for an increased building trade and through the farming 
districts the fords are keeping in touch with the plan of 
farmers to build granaries extensively. 

In Spokane the demand for wood for the purpose of mak- 
ing paper is increasing owing to the shortage of rags and 
other material used as paper pulp. The Inland Empire 
Paper Company at Millwood near Spokane has announced an 
expenditure of $250,000 to be made in the expansion of its 
plant. More than 15,000,000 feet of spruce and white pine 
logs will be used annually for the supply of the plant as 
pulp for paper and contracts have been let for this amount 
of timber this year. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Cau., March 18.—The outlook is en- 
couraging, with a strong financial situation here. The 
local bank clearings for the week amounted to $61,384,000, 
a gain of $13,828,000 over last year. Many new enter- 
prises are being promoted, in general lines as well as in 
connection with the lumber trade. Lumber prices hold 
very firm at the recently advanced prices, and the volume 
of domestic cargo business is increasing. Fir prices, de- 
livered at San Francisco, are $15 base, on regular stock, 
and $16 at San Pedro. With an immediate advance in 
coastwise freights expected there is every reason to believe 
that lumber prices will have to be increased soon. 

Export fir is strong, at $11 to $11.50 base, at the mill. 
Offshore freights are very stiff and still advancing. The 
volume of export business is limited only by the supply of 
tonnage available for shipments. 

_Reports of big business in prospect come from all direc- 
tions. A Russian Government order for 50,000,000 feet of 
Pacific Coast spruce lumber is said to have been placed, 
shipment to be made from Marshfield. March shipments 
from the Grays Harbor district are far ahead of those for 
January or February. The new season in the Klamath Falls 
region bids fair to exceed any during recent years. Several 
of the mills will soon start up, and, with prices advanced, a 
Tecord cut may be expected. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
Week was thirty-two, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $205,000, a slight local building construction. 

The offshore freight market continues to be very firm and 
Comparatively few new charters have been announced. There 
S no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage. In fact, 
vessels are almost unprocurable for offshore shipments dur- 
ing the next few months. Offshore freight rates are very 
high and advancing. Many lumber shippers are purchasing 
vessels at high prices in order to be sure of making deliv- 
eries. Some are a to barges, towed by tugs, for 
Coastwise shipments. For lumber shipments during the next 
te months quotations are about as follows: From Puget 
poune or British Columbia to Sydney, 115s to 120s; to Mel- 
ourne, 120s to 130s; to Fremantle, 130s to 140s; to Callao, 
115s to 117s 6d; to direct nitrate ports, 115s to 117s 6d; 
to Valparaiso f. 0., 117s 6d to 120s (2s 6d less direct) ; to 
South Africa, 230s to 250s; to United Kingdom, direct port, 
nominally 250s to 260s. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm. Steam 
schooners are in great demand for shipments from the 
hore Quotations are about $5 from Puget Sound or Co- 
cumbia River to San Francisco and $5.75 to $6 to southern 
-alifornia ports. Coasting steamers are very scarce and 
an advance in freights is expected. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
ek ended Saturday, March 18, amounted to a total of 














14,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. The follow- 
ing lumber charters are reported: Steamer Republic, from 
North Pacific to Shanghai, April loading, chartered by Sud- 
den & Christenson. Japanese steamer Kaifunesan, two trips 
to Japan, by Hind, Rolph & Co. 

The buying movement in vessels for the lumber trade con- 
tinues to boom. Many steamers and sailing vessels have 
changed hands repeatedly. The new owners succumb to 
tempting offers that enable them to realize a handsome 
profit, after holding the vessels a few months, or weeks in 
some cases. It is reported that Theodore B. Wilcox, of 
Portland, has resold the 8,800-ton steamer that he pur- 
chased from the Hind & Rolph interests, of this city, to the 
original owners. Wilcox = $900,000 for the steamer, and 
it is said that he sold it for $1,500,000. It is rumored that 
this vessel, which is still under construction at the Union 
Iron Works, will be disposed of for $1,600,000 or more to 
eastern parties by the repurchasers, . 

Pope & Talbot, lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, 
have sold to Balfour, Guthrie & Co. four well known schoon- 
ers—Camano, Okanogan, Spokane and Gamble—which are 
now operating in the Puget Sound and Australia lumber 
trade. The sale was made at private terms. 

The outlook is good for redwood lumber operations in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains district this season. There is big de- 
mand for grape stakes at good prices, but with possibility 
of overproduction if too many get into the game. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 18.—Lumber conditions in 
southern California have brightened up considerably 
since last Monday, the day on which taxes were assessed 
for the coming year. Any buildings started prior to this 
date are assessed for their full valuation, and this always 
holds back new construction work. There has been a large 
increase in the number of permits filed this last week and 
dealers believe that business from now on will be in some- 
what more satisfactory volume. Retail prices are well main- 
tained and dealers are able to secure a fair margin of profit. 

Cargo prices on Oregon pine are strengthening, an advance 
of $1 a thousand on comomn grades having been made last 
week. Freight rates on the steamer schooners from northern 
mills to southern California ports are quoted at $6 a thou- 
sand, which is an advance of $2.50 over the going freights 
up until last October. Predictions are freely made that be- 
fore the summer is well along another advance of at least $2 
will be made, due to the scarcity of boats and the increased 
demand for them. 

Some all-rail shipments of Oregon pine have been made 
into this territory, but with the great scarcity of cars preva- 
lent throughout the Northwest, it is becoming harder and 
harder to ship the upper grades, which require box cars. 

A new feature of the trade in this territory is the ship- 
ments of redwood from the mills in Humboldt County. The 
railroad into that territory was completed last fall, but it is 
only this month that the rates have been established and 
mills have been soliciting orders for all-rail shipments. The 
prices compete with water shipments, as they save the addi- 
tional rail haul from the harbor to the inland towns. It is 
likely that the common grades, being green, will continue to 
pet by water, and also the upper grades to points near the 
coast. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—Loggers in Minne- 
sota have had little to thank the weather for this year, 
but there is one thing to the weather’s credit from a 
logging standpoint. ‘The spring thaw has held off to the latest 
date known in many years. Lven now snow and ice roads 
are excellent, and the camps hauling by team are cleaning up 
in nice shape. The unusually heavy snows of the last winter 
made logging more diflicult and expensive than for a long 
time, and when another foot of snow fell a few days ago most 
operators quit cutting, rather than go to the extra labor and 
expense of getting out logs. The output of pine has been 
curtailed somewhat by the season's troubles, and with white 
cedar the curtailment has been still more pronounced. The 
larger pine operators are logging all the year around by rail 
with steam skidders, and they have been able to get out 


- what they wanted regardless of weather, though operations 


were more expensive. 

Spring seems to have arrived and a few more days of 
thawing weather wili soften up the ice, The mills generally 
expect an earlier start than commonly. The Northland Pine 
Company has an ample log supply near at hand, and plans 
to start sawing by April 10 or 15. 

The estate of the late Samuel H. Bowman has been ap- 
praised for taxation at $906,259. Stocks in the S. H. Bow- 
man Lumber Company and in allied companies made up a 
large part of the estate. ‘There is also stock in three large 
Minneapolis banks, and real estate valued at $48,000. The 
estate all goes to the widow and one son, S. H. Bowman, jr. 

L. Jenkins, of Vancouver, B. C., president of the North 
American Lumber Company, of Seattle and Minneapolis, was 
here last week on business and went from here to Chicago 
for a short stay. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


Omaua, NeEB., March 20.—Retailers in this section are 
hustling to get in shape to handle the business now com- 
ing to them, with a number of handicaps. In the first 
place the car shortage situation is still acute, and in the 
second place prices are such that buyers have to pay well 
for their stocks. There are wholesale firms in Omaha that 
hammered all fall and winter at the retailers trying to 
get them to put in big stocks for this spring, and now that 
the demand and the increase in price show the retailers 
what a nice clean-up they could have made if they had 
taken the advice, many are commending the wholesalers here 
for their foresight. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. JoHN, N. B., March 20—The freight rate on deals 
from Provincial ports to England by sailing vessels is 
now 300s. Practically no steamers are available except 
for lumber on Government orders, and most of the shipments 
this winter have been on Government orders. The price of 
lumber in England has advanced in proportion to the rise 
in freights, and if tonnage can be got the outlook is consid- 
ered favorable for the trade. Buyers are paying about $18 
for rotary deals delivered at the ship’s side, compared with 
$18.50 a year ago, 

_ The reports from the United States encourage the expecta- 
tion that_there will be a good demand there this year for 
Provincial spruce. 

With a snowfall of 18 inches in the first half of March 
the winter is ending well for the lumbermen, who on the 
big rivers are already beginning to make preparations for 
the spring drive. There is said to be three feet of snow on 
the headwaters. 














FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


OrTawa, ONT., March 23.—Forty cargoes of timber, 
aggregating 125,000,000 feet, have been shipped to the 
Imperial Government in Great Britain by the Canadian 
Naval Service Department, according to the statement of 
Hon. J. D. Hazen, its minister, in Parliament last week. 
These cargoes have been sent from the ports of Quebec, 
Gaspe, Chatham, St. John, Halifax and from Pacific coast 
ports to various European ports. Mr. Hazen said: “In 
New Brunswick there is a great deal of lumber on the 
wharves that has actually been paid for, but has not yet 
gone overseas. In due course ships will be sent for it. 
Lumber will be sent from Chatham, N. B., and from other 
north shore ports. During the winter large quantities of 
lumber are secured from St. John and Halifax by the British 
Government. The lumber is sold to be delivered on this side 
of the water—payable on delivery at the wharf—and the 
freight is paid by the British Government.” 

Preliminary trade figures for the calendar year of 1915 
have been issued by the Trade and Commerce Department. 
As regards lumber importations they indicate that, as com- 
pared with the jigures of 1914, they decreased over 100 per- 
cent, while exports slighly increased. The total importation 
of wood and its manufactures into Canada in 1915 was only 
bg thiere as compared with $17,138,648 in 1914. About 
— worth of lumber was imported from the United 
States. 

The export figures totalled $59,951,741, as compared with 
$51,470,356 in 1914, about $41,887,558 being shipped to the 
United States. Details show that: logs to the value of 
$1,315,284 were exported in 1915, of which total $1,263,004 
went to the United States, as compared with $902,650 in 
1914; pine deals, $1,288,422, of which $48,201 was the share 
of the United States against $1,190,851 in 1914; spruce and 
other deals, $9,843,717, $262,202 going to the United States, 
compared with $6,160,922 in 1914; lath, palings and pickets, 
$2,356,824, of which $2,331,572 went to the United States, 
as contrasted with $1,880,309 in 1914; planks and boards, 
$22,005,396, $18,463,402 being shipped to the United States, 
against $18,740,936 in 1914: shingles, $3,624,218, of which 
3,606,179 was taken by the United States, as compared with 
2,814,087 in 1914; square timber, $478,958, of which 
vere went to the United States, compared with $722,527 
n ; 





NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., March 19.—Unprecedented cold 
weather continues to hold up the opening operations in 
the building industry in western Canada. About six 
feet of snow covers the whole of the three western Provinces. 
Consequently trade at retail is slower than is usual for the 
middle of March. There are good prospects for a brisk 
season, however, when the mild weather sets in. The farm- 
ers are in a good position this year, having more capital 
than at any other previous year, and the retail lumber deal- 
ers will, it seems assured, do a good cash business. 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

















The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears : : anes 9 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 














WEATHERBEST Shincves 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 








North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 






[sawn CrossTies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 


eye round and Hewn 
l Ing untreated 
Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











@ NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 











Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE. 


Railroad & Cer Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867” Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd, itonceia. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 

















will find it to their advantage 


H A R D w 0 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 








A. ©. Wells, vice president of the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Company, Menominee, Mich., stopped off in Chicago 
Thursday evening, en route home from a trip to Cuba. 


E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber depart- 
ment of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was an out-of-town visitor in 
Chicago on Wednesday. 


Ralph May, of May Bros., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Claude M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., were among the visitors from 
hardwood centers in Chicago during the week. 


W. B. Heineman, vice president of the Heineman Lum- 
ber Company, Wausau, Wis., was one of the northern 
visitors in Chieago this week. He said there is nov 
very much dry stock at the mills and some items ure 
hard to find. 


H. F. Below, manager of the Below Lumber Com- 
pany, Stanley, Wis., and H. C. Dow, Detroit, Mich., 
representative in that territory for the Below Lumber 
Company, spent Tuesday in Chicago and conferred upon 
trade matters. 


J. M. Bureh, jr., whose principal aim in life is to 
keep the Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, supplied with a grade of lumber that 
enables that concern to give eustomers attractive values, 
spent a few days in Chicago this week. 


George Van Voorst, a lumber retailer at Union Hill, 
Ill., while in Chicago Tuesday of this week called upon 
several of the local dealers from whom he makes pur- 
chases. He declared that he expected a good spring 
trade. Mr. Van Voorst bought some of his lumber for 
spring requirements. 


J. J. Jennelle, manager of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, Centralia, Wash., spent a part of the week in 
Chicago attending the National Railway Appliance Ex- 
position at the Coliseum. His company had a west Coast 
products exhibit at the exposition. Later in the week 
he left for a trip east. About ten days will be spent 
in the East and Mr. Jennelle expects to make a longer 
stop in Chicago on his way home. 


J. H. Austin, jr., sales manager of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., was one of 
the out-of-town visitors in Chicago during the week and 
while here he took occasion to inspect the National Rail- 
way Appliance Exposition at the Coliseum. He thought 
the lumber representation there was very good. 


S. Bridgewater, sales manager of the Gulf Lumber 
Company, Fullerton, La., was one of the southern lum- 
bermen who were in Chicago during the week. He stated 
that his mill is working full capacity on special order 
stuff and the car situation at Fullerton and nearby 
points is better than at some other lumber centers in 
the South. 


The Chicago offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany moved during the week from room 1203 Lum- 
ber Exchange Building to suite 1201-2., The move pro- 
vides office space not only for the Long-Bell Lumber 


‘Company but for the Long Bell Farm Land Corporation. 


The farm land sales in this territory will be looked after 
by Thomas H. Squarey. 


M. J. Fox, sales manager of the Von Platen Lumber 
Company, Iron Mountain, Mich., and E. G. Gillouly, of 
the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, Mellen, Wis., 
‘‘ecame out of the North’’ long enough during the week 
to spend a few days in Chicago, In talking to local 
lumbermen they expressed themselves very well satisfied 
with the lumber situation, 


D. McLeod, manager of the Keewatin (Ont.) interests 
of the International Lumber Company, was in Chicago 
during the week, conferring with T. J. Toomey, assistant 
to the president of that company. While in Chicago 
he stated that weather conditions in the North had been 
bad for operations and that the input at most of the 
mill plants would fall below normal. 


John A. McIntosh, vice president and secretary of the 
Stuart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga., while in Chi- 
cago early in the week, attending the meeting of direc- 
tors of the Southern Pine Association at the Black- 
stone Hotel, found time to talk trade matters with sev- 
eral of his local friends, He expressed himself as very 
optimistic as to the future for yellow pine. 

S. C. Major, of 8. C. Major & Co., hardwood whole- 
salers at Memphis, Tenn., stopped off in Chicago Wednes- 
day and talked trade conditions with several of his 
friends. Mr. Major is in the North on a selling trip 
and will visit Grand Rapids, Detroit, Buffalo and other 
points east before returning to Memphis. He stated 
that business just now is not rushing, but is of satis- 
factory volume. 

V. I. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, corner Laflin and Twenty-second Streets, Chi- 
cago, is spending two weeks at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
He reports ideal weather at that well known resort and 
that many are there playing golf. Mr. Mashek, as is 
well known among his lumbermen friends, is a devotee 
of golf and it is likely he is spending most of his time 
driving the little white ball around. 


Harry E. Humes, manager of the special cutting de- 
partment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill., spent Monday in Chicago, conferring 
with officials of the local office of the company in the 
Lumber Exchange Building. He reports that cars are 


difficult to get for shipments from mill points in the 
South and most of the mills are loaded up with orders 
in excess of their ability to get the lumber away. 

The many friends of Frank G. Wisner, treasurer of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., will regret to 
learn that he has been seriously ill and last Saturday 
evening was taken to New Orleans to undergo an opera- 
tion. He is reported to be improving and all who learn 
of his illness join in the hope of his prompt and com- 
plete recovery. Mr. Wisner is also president of the 
First National Bank at Laurel and is a prominent and 
popular lumberman in southern Mississippi. 

Johi E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., largely interested 
in timber and lumbering in the East, South and West, 
was in Chicago this week on his way homeward from 
a six weeks’ visit to the Pacific Coast. He was met 
here by E. B. Nettleton, local manager for the DuBois 
interests at Lake, Miss. Mr, Nettleton reports demand 
for yellow pine all that could be desired and buyers 
ready to purchase at figures they refused a week or ten 
days ago, but the car shortage is acute. The Lake 
plant has been shipping even in refrigerator cars, or 
in open cars it has temporarily roofed. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with offices in the Lumber 
Exchange, Chicago, left early in the week for Norfolk, 
Va., where he later addressed the North Carolina Pine 
Association at its annual meeting. Mr. Kellogg expected 
to go to Washington, D. C., from Norfolk, from there 
to Jacksonville, Fla., and from there to Savannah, Ga. 
In Savannah he expects to address a meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, which will con- 
vene March 28. Before returning to Chicago he will 
stop at Atlanta and other southern points. 


Robert W. Forbes, of the Thames River Lumber Com- 
pany, New London, Conn., stopped off in Chicago Tues- 
day, en route home from Portland, Ore. Mr. Forbes 
is a member of the firm Sullivan & Forbes, of Port- 
land. The mill of the Thames River Lumber Company 
is new and was erected to refinish Pacific coast lumber 
for shipment east. The mill was made possible by the 
Panama Canal. Mr. Forbes declared that the situation 
on the Coast had been bad for milling on account of 
bad weather conditions for the last several weeks and 
that prices on most Coast products are up. Speaking 
of the reopening of the Panama Canal he expressed the 


belief that it will again be opened to traffic within a ~ 


month or six weeks.’ 


David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Company, extensive manufacturer of 
Oregon white pine and fir at different points in the 
West, spent the early part of the week in conference 
with N. H. Huey, sales agent in this territory for the 
company. Mr. Eccles expressed himself as very well 
pleased with present lumber conditions and said he be- 
lieved that lumber will continue to move at good prices 
for some time. He stated that the pine mill of the com- 
pany at Baker, Ore., will resume operation April 1; 
that the fir mill at Inglis, Ore., has been going about 
a week and that operations had also been resumed at the 
fir mill at Dee, Ore., following a shutdown to make 
needed repairs. The mill at Dee is one of the best and 
most modernly equipped plants in the fir producing 
country. Mr. Eccles left Wednesday evening for Minne- 
apolis, to confer with C. L. Bowling, who has represented 
the company in midwestern territory and recently re- 
moved his headquarters to Minneapolis. En route to 
Chicago Mr. Eccles stopped at Omaha and Denver. The 
Chicago sales office, which is located at 1331 Lumber 
Exchange Building, handles the business not only in this 
territory but Hast. 


FIRE IN THE LUMBER DISTRICT 

The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Company, 2236 Lum- 
ber Street, Chicago, suffered in a serious fire Monday 
night. A quantity of veneered lumber and a part of 
the lumber shed were destroyed, but the prompt work 
of the firemen prevented the flames from spreading 
and destroying the entire plant. The loss, which will 
reach several thousand dollars, is fully covered by 
insurance. 


LETTERS LOST BY TORPEDOING OF SHIP 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter 


from the Equator Saw Millis, Molo, British East Africa, 
under date of January 24 advising that it has been 








informed by postal authorities that the steamship . 


Persia, which was recently torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean, contained letters from America and suggest- 
ing that those who have correspondence with the Molo 
Protectorate forward duplicates of any letters that 
may have been on the Persia. Lumbermen who have 
business connections in British East Africa will be espe- 
cially interested in this suggestion. 





PREPARED TO HANDLE HEAVIER BUSINESS 


In a letter to the trade from Port Angeles, Wash., 
George H. Howenstein, sales representative for the 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company for Indiana, 
Iowa and Michigan, announces that his sales arrangement 
for this year makes it eo for him to accept a larger 
volume of business. Howenstein has been in the 


West, visiting the mnills pe logging operations of the 
companies he represents, and does not expect to return 
to Indianapolis until the latter part of this week. The 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company is logging the 
timber for shingle and lumber mills from 35,000 acres 
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of timberland owned by it, situated in Clallam County. 
This timber stands in a sound body and is located only 
a tew miles southwest of the mills. The timber is 
enough to insure permanent manufacturing operation 
over a long term of years. 

In his letter to his customers Mr. Howenstein calls 
attention to features of his company’s operations which 
from the standpoint of the retailer are important. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION SENDS 
EXPERT TO EUROPE 


In choosing a European representative at this time the 
Southern Pine Association is evidently taking time by 
the forelock. That such a position had been created by 
the association and that W. J. Drewry, a man well quali- 
fied for the position, had been chosen last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announced. Mr, Drewry’s 
qualifications were also recited at length. 

Mr. Drewry has already sailed for his position, having 
left New York last Saturday, and he will divide his time 
chiefly between London and Paris for the present. Al- 
though no living person knows just how soon the Euro- 
pean war will end, belief in trade circles is that the 





W. J. DREWRY, 
European Representative for Southern Pine Association. 


Southern Pine Association is showing good judgment in 
placing a well qualified man in the field at this time, so 
that he ean push the interests of yellow pine to the ut- 
most when conditions in Europe are such that there will 
again be a heavy demand for American woods. Even 
though the war is not ended, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion expects to carry on a foreign trade campaign under 
the direction of Mr. Drewry, and this campaign will be 
under the supervision of Secretary J. E. Rhodes and the 
committee on export sales, which is as follows: 

P. A. Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., 
chairman. F \ : 

KF. W. Pettibone, of the Champion Lumber Company, Orvis- 
burg, Miss. 

G. A. Townsend, of the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
Bogalusa, La. : 

W. E. Farnan, of the Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex. 

The prevailing opinion throughout the lumber industry 
is that there will be a big demand in Europe for Amer- 
ican lumber after the war, even though the different war- 
ring nations will be greatly impoverished and the buy- 
ing power of European people much lessened. 





EXHIBIT FOR STATE FAIR 


Thousands of farmers and others at various State 
fairs next year will have an opportunity of studying 
a traveling lumber exhibit that will be furnished by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. So 
successful have been the exhibits of the association this 
year at the different retail conventions and building 
shows that a decision was reached to send an exhibit 
to each State fair throughout the country, in order to 
get closer in touch with the prospective builder. While 
the display in general will be about the same as shown 
this year at various places, special efforts will be made 
to arrange the exhibit so as to interest the farmer who 
contemplates building a farm home, barn or other neces- 
sary farm structures. No doubt the exhibit will have 
a far reaching influence in promoting the use of lumber. 





LONG ESTABLISHED FIRM SUCCEEDED BY NEW 
COMPANY 

Announcement is made that the firm formerly known 
as Brayton & Lawbaugh (Ltd.), timberland estima- 
tors and dealers, Chicago and Portland, Ore., is now 
the R. R. Gardner Company. It will be recalled that 
since the death of Dr. E. A. Lawbaugh during the 
latter part of last year the firm Brayton & Law- 
bauch has been in process of liquidation. The R. R. 
Gardner Company has taken over all the records of 


.the former eoncern. Morton Butler, who is heavily in- 


terested in southern hardwood timberlands, is presi- 
dent, and R. R. Gardner, who was vice president of 
Bravton & Lawbaugh, is vice president of the company. 

"he Chicago office of the R. R. Gardner Company is 
located at 1306 Marquette Building and the Portland 
office at 918-919 Northwestern Bank Building. While 
Mr. Gardner will spend most of his time on the Coast, 
a part of it will be spent at the Chicago office. The 
Chicago interests will chiefly be looked after by Presi- 
dent Butler. 


EXPLOITING THE WOODEN BOX 


Restoration and Increase of Use Are Purposes of an 
Efficient Plan Furthered by Illinois Manufacturers 


Now that the price of wood pulp has gone skyward and 
is making fiber and paper products reach almost a pro- 
hibitive figure, wooden box people are pointing out that 
there never was a more opportune time for lumbermen 
directly to aid the wooden box industry and indirectly 
help themselves, One way provided for lumbermen to 
give this aid is in the use of a printed slip that can be 
placed in the pay envelopes of the employees of all lum- 
ber interests. This slip, which is being provided for the 
trade by Col. Henry Stephens, of the Illinois division of 
the National Box Manufacturers’ Association, reads as 
follows: 

For Employees 
See your grocer or storeman and ask him, when buying 
goods hereafter, to request that shipments be made to 
him in WOODEN BOXES. 
If you buy anything yourself in package lots, be sure 
to request that the goods be shipped to you in WOODEN 
BOXES. 


Another cireular is being issued by the Illinois division 
of the National association pointing out that lumbermen 
and others should specify and insist on having their goods 
shipped in wooden boxes. These reasons are as follows: 

Wooden boxes can be stored or piled anywhere indiscrim- 
inately, and if on the bottom of a car or wagon will support 
the weight above, without being mashed, crushed or dented. 

Wooden boxes will withstand shifting and rubbing inci- 
dental to ordinary movement of freight in cars or on wagons, 
without getting ripped or torn. . 

Wooden boxes are not punctured, torn or ripped by a hook 
It has been demonstrated that men working in freight and 
warehouses save much time and can better move, shift, and 
handle packages with the aid of the hook. 

Wooden boxes can be bound with heavy ropes, when trucks 
are loaded high up over the sides, as is frequently done. The 
heavy ropes can be drawn tight to bind the load securely, 
without any danger of the ropes cutting through, or bending 
in, the body of the box and damaging contents. ; 

Wooden boxes do not require preferred or delicate handling, 
and can _be loaded or piled in cars or on wagons promiscu- 
ously. In the case of flimsy substitutes these cause extra 
expense and loss of time in both unloading and loading on 
account of the necessity of setting such substitutes to one 
side until the car or wagon is partly loaded, and then placing 
them carefully on the top. : 

Wooden boxes are self-supporting. It makes no difference 
whether or not the goods shrink after being packed, a 
wooden box does not need the support of its contents, and it 
is not necessary therefore that the goods completely fill the 
box. : 

Wooden boxes, if stored in a warehouse for a long time, 
can be stacked high up, even to the ceiling if floor space is 
scarce, and the lower layers will not bulge or burst oven, 
neither will the piles require braces or frames to keep them 
from tilting, leaning or falling over. 

Wooden boxes are protection against the sneak thief, be- 
eause they can not be quietly and noiselessly slit or cut 
open and part of the contents removed. It requires a_nail- 
puller, chisel or hammer to open them, and the use of any 
of these will make enough noise or sound to expose any 
thievery, 

Wooden boxes will protect contents from damage in case of 
rain, snow or dampness, and will not collapse or get mushy 
if they get wet. 

Wooden boxes will successfully withstand the extreme 
changes in temperature and humidity occurring in cold stor- 
age warehouses or in refrigerator cars. 

Wooden boxes will best protect goods against damage from 
rats and nice, which, as is well known, are a serious source 
of continual annoyance in all factories, warehouses and 
stores, 

Wooden boxes will best protect contents from being spoiled 
or tainted, because grease, fat or oil will not soak through. 

Wooden boxes are simple tu set up. No ill-smelling glue 
or other sticky substance is necessary, which, as is known, 
requires careful and proper mixing in exact and correct pro- 
portions to hold at all, besides causing unclean and unsightly 
conditions in the packing room, due to offensive odor, slop 
smear and muss connected with its use, in setting up paper 
substitutes. 

Wooden boxes can be and are used over and over again, 
and therefore have a resale value after goods are unpacked. 

Wooden boxes are the kind that a grocer or storekeeper can 
use best for displaying and storing his wares in and around 
his store as well as out in front of the sidewalk or stand. 

Wooden boxes are the kind that a grocer or storekeeper can 
use best for delivery carriers on his wagons. 

The wooden box people are also calling attention to 
reports made at the recent annual convention of the 
Freight Claim Association, held in Chicago, which 
pointed out that the huge sum of over $33,000,000 in 
damage claims was paid out by. the American and 
Canadian railroads for loss during the fiscal year 1914, 
which the wooden box people say has reached such an 
enormous figure on account of inadequate packing “and 
the use of flimsy, weak and insecure freight containers. 

Products made from wood pulp are said to have in- 
creased in cost from 25 to 80 percent within the last 
few months. The price of chip boards, from which fiber 
boxes are made, has increased from $18 a ton to $37 
a ton since last July. All fiber and paper products, 
even including paper bags, have gone up at an enormous 
rate and the wooden box people insist that the present 
high prices for the substitute product for wooden boxes 
afford the best reason in the world for making this the 
opportune time to regain some of the prestige for the 
wooden shipping container. Lumbermen are urged to 
obtain these circulars from the Illinois branch of the box 
association, which has its office in the Westminster Build- 
ing, Chicago. These may be had at reasonable cost, or 
may be reprinted by any local printer at about the same 
cost as those obtainable from the association. 


Broader Market for Slack Barrels 

The market for slack barrels is reported to be 
greatly increased on account of the prevailing higher 
prices for jute. Factories that usually pack their com- 
modities in jute bags are being compelled to turn to 
slack barrels as a consequence. The war situation and 
the barriers thrown around jute exportation from India 
are given as the causes for higher costs of jute, and conse- 
quently another allied line of the lumber industry is 
benefiting. It is reported that the large sugar refineries 
may soon have to turn from jute bags to slack barrels 
to export their products. Another increased use of bar- 
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rels is credited to the demand for cleaner flour, sacked 
flour in a way going out of favor on account of the 
housewife demanding a cleaner product. 





A PAPER WEIGHT THAT CARRIES WEIGHT 

The art department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is complimented by a handsome acivertising paper- 
weight that is being distributed to railroad purchasing 
agents, retail lumbermen and other buyers of lumber 
by the W. M. Cady Lumber Company (Ine.), of Me- 
Nary, La. Its design is one that has become familiar 
to the American lumber trade through the Cady adver- 
tising in this paper, bearing the convincing phrase: 


_**The best of the log for the best of dimension.’’ Sales 


Manager H. F. Adey, of the Cady concern, says that it 
has received mary compliments fer the design, and 
wants to pass them on to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which created it. 


WILL LOOK AFTER PUBLICITY 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at the last 
annual meeting of the Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion, L. A. Page, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn., chairman of 
the publicity and welfare committee, announces the 
appointment of W. L. Lafean of the Naugle Pole & 
Tie Company, and George F. Farnsworth, of the Bay 
de Noquet Company, Chicago, as publicity representa- 
tives in this market for the association. Publicity 
relative to the pole situation will be looked after by 
Mr. Lafean and Mr. Farnsworth on posts and ties. 
M. Sperry, of the MeGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be publicity representative in that city for 
the association. 


TO BECOME ASSOCIATED AS GENERAL FIELD 
MAN 

The able staff of division and department heads of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, at its offices 
in Seattle, Wash., is to receive April 1 the addition of 
an efficient lumber trade newspaper man in the person 
of Robert B. Allen, editor of the West Coast Lumber- 
man, Seattle, who resigns that position to become’ gen- 
eral field man for the association and also attend to its 
publicity matters. In the field work he succeeds J. 8S. 
Williams, who is transferred to the shingle branch as 
assistant to Secretary H. P. Wyckoff. 

Mr. Allen has had a fund of experience that should 
be of great value to him in his new field of endeavor. 
As a young man he was a cub reporter on Pittsburgh 
dailies and afterward worked for two years on the 
Duluth Herald and News-Tribune, at Duluth, Minn., 
going from there to Los Angeles, where he spent two 
years in connection with the editorial department of the 
Los Angeles Express. Eleven years ago he came to Seat- 
tle as editor of the old Pacific Lumber Trade Journal 
and when it was consolidated with the West Coast Lum- 
berman, in October, 1913, under the name of the latter, 











ROBERT B. ALLEN, SEATTLE, WASH.;: 
Appointed Field Man for West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 
he continued as editor. He has an extensive acquaint- 
anee with lumbermen on the north Pacific coast and this, 
with his knowledge of trade conditions and the market, 

will aid him in the association work. 





ASSISTANT CHOSEN TO AID IN HEMLOCK 
PROMOTION 

While in Chicago Thursday, O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, announced that Roger E. 
Simmons had been chosen to assist him in the work of 
the Hemlock Promotion Bureau. Mr. Simmons who is 
now an agent with the United States Department of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will take up his duties 
April 15. Mr. Simmons has just returned from two 
vears’ investigation of lumber conditions in South Amer- 
ican countries, a post which he is well fitted for through 
his experience in the Government Forest Service. While 
Mr. Swan was head of the office of the industrial de- 
partment of the Forest Service at Washington, Mr. 
Simmons was his assistant, and Mr. Simmons’ work 
has won wide recognition through the investigations of 
lumber grades and lumber grading which he conducted 
at that time and especially through his personal studies 
of the various classes of wood-using industries through- 
out the eastern part of the United States. He is the 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
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N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
prekiln Dried. Il Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
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Car and Cargo Shipments. 
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author of a dozen reports on the use of wood in differ- 
ent classes of consuming factories and is regarded as 
one of the foremost authorities in the United States 
on the present commercial uses of woods and their com- 
parative technical values for these different purposes. 

The experience of Mr. Simmons in the lumber industry 
began years ago with the management of timber and 
sawmill operations in southern Pennsylvania and north- 
ern Maryland. At one time he had charge of the de- 
velopment of a new section of the city of Hagerstown, 
Md., under which he supervised the plans, specifications 
and contracting for a large number of houses, so that 
he is also familiar with the problems of the architect 
and builder. 

As assistant to Mr. Swan in the Hemlock Promotion 
Bureau his work will consist first in the organization of 
a service department at Oshkosh, which will be prepared 
to give information to the retail dealers, the consumers 
of lumber and manufacturing industries on the service 
of northern woods, economical methods for specifying 
them, special reports on adaptability for new uses based 
on comparative physical tests, the preparation of bulle- 
tins and pamphlets for distribution, giving precise and 
authentic information for the use of railroad engineers, 
purchasing agents, lumber retailers, home builders and 
other classes interested in the use of wood. He will also 
develop export trade opportunities. 

Special reports will also be made by the service bu- 
reau on such matters as the preservative treatment of 
lumber, ties, shingles, poles ete., and along timber lines 
to render to the northern lumber manufacturers engineer- 
ing service of this class. 

Mr. Simmons and Mr. Swan will work in conjunction, 
as Mr. Swan is the present consulting timber engineer 
for the hemlock manufacturers and has had considerable 
experience along similar lines and especially in the pre- 
servative treatment of wood, including street pavements. 
He investigated these subjects both in the United States 
and in Europe. : 


LOCAL LUMBER REQUIREMENTS ACTIVE 


The Railway Contracting & Equipment Company, 
Great Northern Building, Chicago, is in the market 
for an immediate supply of 75,000 white cedar and 
oak railroad ties, and 75,000 feet of lumber and bridge 
timbers, which are needed in starting construction 
work on the railroad line known as the Wisconsin & 
Illinois Railroad. This road will be built from Mount 
Hope, Wis., to Stockton, Ill., a distance of 115 miles, 
and ultimately the construction work will require 300,- 
000 ties and 2,500,000 feet of lumber. The lumber 
specifications are open, it not being decided what kind 
of wood will be used. This year only 2814 miles of the 
road will be constructed of the stretch from Mount 
Hope to Lancaster, Ill. The railroad will be operated 
by gasoline power entirely. 

There is plenty of car business prevailing just now, 
as many orders have been placed and inquiries are 
out for an enormous volume of lumber. Reported re- 
quirements include 4,500,000 feet of lumber by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company to construct 1,000 box cars 
for the Southern Railway; 2,500,000 feet of lumber by 
the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, 
Mount Vernon, Ill., for constructing 500 box cars for 
the same railroad; thé Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany, of Michigan City, Ind., which requires 4,000,000 
feet for building 500 refrigerator cars for the Great 
Northern; 2,000,000 feet were taken by the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company for building 1,000 auto 
and 500 stock cars for the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad; and the requirements of the Barney & Smith 
Car Company, of Dayton, Ohio, approximating 2,700,- 
000 feet for building 500 box cars and 300 flat cars 
for the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. It is also stated 
that the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad will re- 
quire 1,200,000 feet to be used for car repair work. 








Floyd <A. Dernier, president of ‘‘Ye Planry’’ 
(Inc.), architect of Dallas, Tex., was in Chicago during 
the week and announced that his firm expected to 
open a Chicago branch shortly. 


CELEBRATES SEVENTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 


Enjoying the best of health, Davey 8S. Pate, one of 
the veterans and best known of Chicago lumbernien, 
celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday on Friday. Al. 
though well advanced along the roadway of life Mr. 
Pate, who lives at Highland Park, IIll., spends two 
days a week at the offices in the Lumber Exchange 
Building of the company of which he is head, the 
D. S. Pate Lumber Company. Although Mr. Pate’s 
health is of the very best, he has never given time to 
outdoor sports of any kind and his only recreation is 
walking. His chosen means of diversion is reading 
and it is doubtful if there is a better student of his- 
tory in Chicago than Mr. Pate. He was born in Devon- 
shire, England, in 1839 and when 3 years old came 
to the United States with his parents, who settled 
at New Orleans. His stay there was not long and the 
family came up the Mississippi to Galena, IIl., where 
his boyhood and later years, those of his life until 
1861, were spent. At Galena Mr. Pate formed the 
acquaintanceship of Ulysses 8. Grant, a friendship that 
continued for many years. 

Mr. Pate’s first lumber experience was obtained 
when he came to Chicago and secured a position at 
shoving lumber in the yard of Stouffer & Trego, at 
Sixteenth and Clark Streets, which was then the lum- 
ber district. Six months later the firm placed him in 
charge of a retail yard at Watseka, Ill. After holding 





D. S. PATE, CHICAGO; 
Who Celebrated His Seventy-eighth Birthday 


this position for five years he returned to Chicago and 
worked in turn with the George Green Lumber Com- 
pany and D. F. Chase & Bro. He climbed up rapidly 
in all departments of the lumber business and when 
H. W. Chase retired he became a partner in the firm 
Chase & Pate. On Mr. Chase’s retirement Mr. Pate 
ran the business alone, but removed it from Archer 
and Cologne Streets to Fisk and Twenty-second Streets, 
operating under his own name until 1898, when the 
D. S. Pate Lumber Company was organized. This 
concern’s yard has not been operated for many years 
and the business of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company 
is carried on from the offices in the Lumber Exchange 
Building. 

During Mr. Pate’s many years in Chicago he has 
been an intimate friend of leaders in every line of 
business in Chicago and the city’s best known public 
men. 

The many friends of Mr. Pate showered him with 
congratulations not only on his reaching such an ad- 
vanced age but on being in such a good state of 
health. 





































BUILD WISELY WITH WOOD 
THE HOME HABITABLE . COMFORT BEAUTY AND ECONOMY 
AS YOUR DEALER 
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MAIL STICKERS THAT BOOST THE USE OF LUMBER 


These stickers are being 
furnished the trade by the 
National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, at the nominal price 
of $1 a thousand. 
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A GOOD TYPE ALWAYS. 
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WILLIAM_R. STAFFORD.—Formerly a partner in the 
old lumber firm Smith, Dwight & Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
William Stafford, 88 years old, died last week in Port 
Hope, Mich. Mr. Stafford was one of the earliest _lum- 
permen in Michigan and a pioneer trail blazer in Huron 
County, Michigan. _He was buried at Port Hope last 
Sunday afternoon. Mr. Stafford was born in Bath, N. H., 
November 18, 1828, the son of Thomas and Mary Stafford. 
At 21 years of age he went west because of illness, set- 
tling in Sanilac County, Michigan, in 1849. In 1852 he 
formed a partnership with Smith, Dwight & Co., continu- 
ing that business relationship for two years. Clark Hay- 
wood, of New Hampshire, later bought the firm, which 
became known as Stafford, Haywood Co. This concern 
owned large tracts of timber_in Huron County. In 1858 
Stafford and Haywood formed a partnership with R. W. 
Jenness, former United States senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Stafford ran the mills at Port Hope and 
Senator Jenness assumed charge of the Cleveland branch. 
The firm flourished twelve years. In 1871 the entire 
properties, mills, docks, lumber and _ houses were de- 
stroyed by fire at a loss of $100,000. Following the fire, 
Mr. Stafford became sole owner of the properties. His 
plants were again wiped out by fire in 1881, the loss 
then being $40,000. As in the first fire, Mr. Stafford per- 
sonally superintended the rebuilding. He constructed 
the finest wharves on the great lakes. Mr. Stafford was 
Port Hope’s first postmaster, which position he held 
twenty-two years. He married twice and is survived by 
his widow and two children by his first wife, Mrs. Carmi 
Smith, of Niles, Mich., and F. H. Stafford, of Port Hope, 
and one daughter by his second marriage, Mrs. Carl 
Copp, of Crosswell, Mich. 


FRED E. WHITE.—Manager of the wholesale yard of 
the Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co., at Redondo, Cal., 
Fred E. White, while brooding over an automobile acci- 
dent in which he seriously injured a man a week ago, 
committed suicide. In company with friends he was 
returning home from the beach the preceding Saturday, 
when the machine he was driving accidentally struck 
down a man, seriously injuring him. Mr. White was 
placed under arrest, pending the outcome of the 
victim’s injuries. He was released from custody the fol- 
lowing Sunday and on reading the newspaper accounts in 
Monday morning’s papers, said goodbye to his wife and left 
for the office. A short time later he returned to the 
house and said that he was not feeling well and wanted 
to lie down. A few minutes later Mrs. White heard sev- 
eral shots and rushing into his room found him. It is 
thought that he brooded over the accident until he was 
not responsible. Mr. White had been with the Mont- 
gomery & Mullin Lumber Co. for more than_ten years 
and was highly regarded by his employers. Besides his 
widow he leaves two grown sons, Roy and George. 


CHARLES M. HEWITT.—For many years a resident 
of Chicago, Charles M. Hewitt died suddenly at Palm 
Beach, Fla., March 16. Mr. Hewitt was born in Detroit 
in 1857 and received his education in the public schools 
of that city. He entered the employ of the Michigan 
Central Railroad when quite young and in 1881 went to 
Pullman and became manager of one of the large depart- 
ments of the Pullman Company’s works, which were then 
in course of construction. In 1886 he entered the employ 
of the LaFayette Car Works, LaFayette, Ind., being gen- 
eral manager, and later went with the St. Charles Car 
Co., at St. Charles, Mo. He moved: from St. Charles to 
Chicago in 1889. He promoted one manufacturing con- 
cern after another, among them the Hewitt Manufac- 
turing Co., Hewitt Supply Co., and others. The Magnus 
Co. succeeded the Hewitt interests, but Mr. Hewitt was 
chairman of the board of the Magnus company. Mr. 
Hewitt was a member of numerous clubs, among them 
being the Chicago Club, Union League Club, Hamilton 
Club, Mid-Day Club, Chicago Athletic Association, South 
Shore Country Club, Chicago Golf Club, Glenview Club, 
Bankers’ Club of America, Railroad Club of New York, 
and others. His last few weeks were spent pleasantly 
in Palm Beach with his wife and relatives. His widow 
survives him. 


FRANK H. BUCK.—Owner of extensive lumber, land, 
fruit and oil interests in California, Frank H. Buck 
died at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco of heart 
trouble last week. He was one of the organizers of the 
Associated Oil Co. of California and a director in a 
number of other California oil corporations. He founded 
and owned the Frank H. Buck Fruit & Shipping Co., 
at Vacaville, one of the largest deciduous fruit firms in 
the State. e was president of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., of Eugene, Ore., and owned big lumber inter- 
ests in California and Oregon. He was born in Cortland 
County, New York, June 8, 1859, and went to California 
in 1875. He was a member of the Odd Fellows, Knights 
Templar and the Bohemian, Pacific Union, San Fran- 
cisco Golf and Country and Claremont Country Clubs, 
and the Sutter Club of Sacramento. Besides his widow 
he is survived by two sons, Frank H., Jr., a San Fran- 
cisco attorney, and Leonard, a San Francisco doctor. 


GEORGE H. BALLOU.—Private secretary to Maj. Ev- 
erett G. Griggs, George H. Ballou, died suddenly from 
heart failure March 19, at his home, 812 North Sixth 
Street. Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Ballou had been in the best 
of health, but complained of feeling ill a few moments 
before death came. He was 52 years old, born in Daven- 
port, Iowa, from which city he removed to St. Paul, Minn. 
He went to Tacoma more than twenty-seven years ago 
and during all of that time was connected with the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the greater part of the 
time private secretary to Maj. Everett G. Griggs, who is 
President of the company. Mr. Ballou leaves a widow 
and two daughters, Johanna and Barbara. 




















Cc. 0. JARRELL.—A prominent timber operator of Jar- 
Tolds Valley, W. Va., C. O. Jarrell, died of heart trouble 
at the home of Homer Bennett, whose guest he had been 
for several days in Beckley, W. Va. Mr. Jarrell had been 
doing contract work for the Bowman Lumber Co., of St. 
Albans. He was director of two of Boone County’s 
banks and had large real estate interests. He was 45 
years old and is survived by his widow and four brothers. 
Interment b ia at Danville, W. Va., with services by the 
Sonic order. 





ANDREW BROWN.—Formerly a prominent member 
of the black walnut trade, Andrew Brown, who did busi- 
ness in Buffalo, Toledo and New York,° died at Short 
Hills, N. J., March 11, and interment was at Buffalo. 
He rnade a specialty of handling walnut logs, many of 
Which he exported to England. He was in business in 
Buffalo during the 90’s and retired two years ago, be- 
Cause of ill health. 


CHARLES W. DIKEMAN.—A prominent lumber and 
land owner of Kewaunee County, Wisconsin, Charles W. 
Dikeman, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. George 
ee Wing, at Kewaunee, March 9. Mr. Dikeman was 
orn in Ashtabula County, Ohio, January 26, 1833, and 
Settled in Kewaunee in 1866. He is survived by his 
Widow and one daughter. 


WERBERT D. SMITH.—For many years with the 
umber firm Albro J. Newton Company, of Brooklyn, 





N. Y., Herbert D. Smith, 59 years old, died in the 
Methodist-Episcopal Hospital in New York City, March 
18. He was well known in the retail and wholesale 
trade and was a member of Jopps Lodge No. 201, F. and 
A. ., the Brooklyn Masonic Veterans’ Association and 
Long Island Council, R. A. 





PATRICK KENNEY.—A well known lumberman of New 
Jersey, Patrick Kenney, for many years an employ of 
Dodge & Bliss, box and lumber manufacturers of Jersey 
City, died March 14. He is survived by his widow and 
one son, Frank, and a daughter, Mrs. William Harding, 
of Bayonne. 





GEORGE W. BATES.-—President of the Lumbermen’s 
National Bank and of the Portland Clearing House As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., George W. Bates, died March 
22, following an operation. 





JERRY P. MOREY.—A well known New Hampshire 
lumberman, Jerry P. Morey, died March 15 at his home 
in Wilmot Flat, N. H. Mr. Morey had been ill only a 
short time and his sudden death came as a great shock 
to his many friends in the East. 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 21.—That there will be a 
real shortage in various lines of dry hardwood stocks 
within the near future is the belief of local lumbermen. 
Even now it is said to be difficult to get shipments in cer- 
tain lines and that the aentge will be acute before the 
new cut is ready to handle. he general factory demand 
has increased in a decided manner of late, as there is a 
tendency for buyers to place their orders before prices go 
higher and before the shortage becomes more serious. Deal- 
ers about the State are also buying a little more freely for 
the same reasons. 

. M. Halsted, manager of the Milwaukee office of the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company and head of 
the Halsted Lumber Company, says: 

“Just at present it is more of a problem to get the stock 
than to secure the business. Available dry stocks of birch, 
maple and, in fact, most lines of thick hardwoods, are scarce 
and it is difficult to get delivery on orders. Business is 
improving in a most satisfactory manner and if a threatened 
shortage of stocks does not interfere too much trade during 
the next few months ought to be very good. A large num- 
ber of big building projects have been launched of late and 
there is plenty of activity in the general building field. 
This is naturally resulting in an improvement in business 
for the lumberman. The factory trade is still one of the 
features of the local situation. While the sash and door 
factories are still buying a little carefully, these concerns 
are bound to place larger orders soon. Other phases of the 
factory trade are highly satisfactory. Lumbermen al look 
forward to a busy season.” 














IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


RHINELANDER, WIS., March 20.—Shipments of lumber 
from this district continue heavy. Hardwoods lead in 
demand, and many items are getting scarce. Two-inch 
hard maple is practically cleaned up in all grades except 
No. 3, and there is some demand for this for heavy crating. 
Basswood is slow but is in steady sale and prices are gradu- 
ally creeping up. Upper grades are becoming rather scarce, 
but it will not be long till the new cut will dry out sufficient 
to permit early shipment. Inch soft elm is the slowest of 
the entire list. Inch elm crating, which was in good demand 
a month ago, seems to have = eted down. In fact, all the 
crating woods are rather quiet just now. No. 3 hemlock 
is said to be dull, very few orders coming in for it, and 
prices weakening again. Nos. 1 and 2 common hemlock sells 
well, with very little in the market. 

Considerable building is expected to be done in Rhine- 
lander this year. The Rhinelander Hotel Company, formed 
by local capital, will put up a fine 4-story hotel on Brown 
Street. The Eagles have a 3-story building planned and are 
subscribing the money now. Several more buildings of a 
public nature are under advisement and numerous homes 
will be built and improvements made on others. This city 
is ready for a period of expansion and the business men are 
awake and determined. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 20.—Because of the present 
healthful condition of the lumber market, Marinette and 
Menominee lumbermen look forward to the biggest season 
in the history of lumbering on the Menominee River. 

At present hardwood, especially maple, is the kind of lum- 
ber that is chiefly in demand, although the sale of practically 
every kind and grade is brisk. The supply of maple, how- 
ever, is falling far short of the demand. This is due to the 
fact that at the beginning of the season there was no demand 
and some lumber companies, believing that that condition 
would prevail, made no preparations for logging maple. 

Cheaper grades of lumber are in great demand. This is 
thought to be due to the fact that much crating and boxing 
is being done by manufacturers. Shipments to Europe de- 
mand heavy crating and much of the cheap lumber from 
the Menominee River is being used to contain munitions of 
war for the battlefields of Europe. So great has been the 
demand for the cheaper grades of lumber that there are 
many broken stocks. 

With their lumber yards rapidly becoming depleted as a 
result of the heavy demand of all grades of lumber, Marinette 
and Menominee mills will start on their season cut as soon 
as the ice leaves the river. All companies that can possibly 
do so are preparing to do summer logging. Local concerns 
that started operations in the upper peninsula early in the 
winter were obliged to discontinue their work because of the 
great depth of snow which still covers the northern counties. 

Local sash and door companies report that they are sup- 
plied with orders sufficient to run them during the entire 
summer. Building is brisk and every indication is that the 
— season will be a prosperous one to lumber users and 
workers, 





HYMENEAL 


AUTZEN-SHIELDS.—Thomas J. Autzen, of the Port- 
land Manufacturing Co., of Portland, Ore., a well known 
lumberman of that city, and Miss Marvel Shields, daugh- 
ter of E. B. Shields, vice president and manager of the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., of Tacoma, were married last 
week at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Shields in Port- 
land. The ceremony was performed by Rev. E. R. Prich- 
ard, of Seattle, in the presence of the members of the 
two families. In the absence of Mr. Shields, who is ill 
at the Mayo Bros.’ Hospital in Rochester, Minn., the 
bride was given in marriage by her brother, Edward B. 
Shields jr. Following. a wedding trip to California, Mr. 
and Mrs. Autzen will make their home in Portland. 
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Throughout our 
operations quality 
is given first con- 
sideration. We 
have spared no ef- 
fort to maintain 
the highest efficiency, 
and as a result of this 
watchfulness we are 
privileged to count 
among our steady cus- stock that will meet 
tomers hundreds of the the requirements of 
best dealers along the your trade 
coast. 


We want you to 
acquaint yourself 
with our facilities 
and organization 
and to give us an 
opportunity of 
proving to 
we can supply you 
with a quality of yard 


you that 


in every 
way. 





Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., fFrorwa: 


FLORIDA. 


Codes—Mozek and Telecode. 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 

















PALATKA, Fraz 








Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 











a SN 
ge es 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


1 Northern Sales Offices: 
iJ 
ee 








1 Madison Ave., New York City 


a 
meal 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC, 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The old Mechlin Lumber Co.'s 
sawmill plant here has been acquired by the H. H. Hitt 
Lumber Co., of Decatur, who will remove it to Mobile. 

ARIZONA. Tucson—The C. H. Waggoner Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Pima Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Pima. 

ARKANSAS. Cabot—The Cabot Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Howell Newby Lumber Co. 

Helena—The Darnell Lumber Co. has been dissolved 
by mutual agreement and Luther Darnell is now_ sole 
owner of the business. LL. C. Askew and Chester Jones 
have retired. p 

Winthrop—J. Hl. Embry has bought a half interest in 
the planing mill here with Bob Johnson and the new 
firm will be known as the Johnson-Embry Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Bard—B. O. Hadley is out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Coachella-—-The Covina Lumber Co., of Covina, has 
bought a lumber yard here. 

Davies—The Davies Box & Lumber Co., which has 
been operating here on the Boca & Loyalton Railroad, 
will move its sawmill and factory to Blairsden. 

Lemoore—The T.emoore Lumber Co. has sold its yard 
here to D. L. Henley and E. G. Henley. They will 





has been 


consolidate the new yard, which was started by Corder . 


& Henley recently, with their business under the same 
incorporated firm name of the Lemoore Lumber Co. 
Los Angeles—The Montgomery & Mullins Lumber Co. 
has decreased its capital stock from. $400,000 to $250,000. 
Riverside—The Pacific Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., having head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 

COLORADO. Gilcrest—The S. B. Purdy Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Gorich-Purdy Lumber Co. 

Sterling—Watts & Benge have been succeeded by the 
Watts Lumber Co. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—A controlling interest in 
the Pusey & Jones Co., the largest ship building and 
paper making machine plant in this city, has been ac- 
quired by Christoffer Hannevig, of Christiana, Norway, 
a member of the firm of Hannevig & Johnson, ship 
brokers, of New York. The plant will be enlarged and 
improved, so that work on shipbuilding may proceed as 
soon as possible. 

FLORIDA. Marco—W. D. Collier has been succeeded 
by Collier & Stevens. 

Point Washington—W. H. Wesley has bought the mill 
of the Ashland Lumber Co. on East Bay and will remove 
it to Point Washington. The daily capacity of the mill 
is 25,000 to 30,000 feet of lumber. 

GEORGIA. Council—The Americus Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by T. B. Cook. 

Valdosta—W. J. Durant has sold out his lumber busi- 
ness. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—Asa V. Bradrick has sold his 
quarter interest in the Milwaukee Lumber Co. and has 
retired from active management of the big mill here. 
Fred Herrick, president of the company, has acquired 
the interest. 

ILLINOIS. Freeport—The Midland Lumber Co. has 
increased its authorized capital to $300,000. 

Kewanee—James Porter (Estate) now the James Por- 
ter Lumber Co. 

Lake City—The Evans Elevator Co. has been succeeded 
by the Lake City Lumber Co. 

New Braden—The Fred J. Koch Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Liese Lumber Co., of Belleville. 

New Holland—Hunter & Ritschler have been succeeded 
by McCreery & Ritschler. 

Streator—Philip Schlachter, jr., has been succeeded by 
D. G. Dewar. 

Westville—T. H. Spang has been succeeded by Spang & 
Wherry. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Jones Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Bloomfield Lumber Co. 

Cynthiana—W. O. Boren has been succeeded by 8S. C. 
Newman. 

Indianapolis—The Burnet-Lewis Lumber Co., by mu- 
tual agreement, has dissolved as a corporation. The 
company’s south yard has been acquired by T. R. Lewis, 
located at Shelby Street and the Belt Railway, who has 
organized and incorporated a new firm known as the 
}ewis-Forbes Lumber Co. H. B. Burnet has bought 
the north vard, located at Thirtieth Street and the 
Canal, and has incorporated a firm known as the Burnet- 
Binford Lumber Co. This change was thought mutually 
advantageous, as the vards have been in the past operat- 
ing as two separate concerns and the management of 
each will be practically the same as _ heretofore. 

Ligonier—The Banta & Bender Co. has been succeeded 
by the Ligonier Refrigerator Co. 

IOWA. Drakesville—William lrelan has been succeeded 
ly the Alley Tumber Co.. of Bloomfield. 

McGregor—The C. A. Curtis Sons Handle Co. has been 
succeeded bv Kingsley Bros 

Oelwein—Cole & King Bros. have been succeeded by 
King & Preston. 

KANSAS. Ashland-—F. L. Clay is still in business here 
and has not closed out as recently listed by a reporting 
agency. 

St. George 
ceeded by the Riner Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Wilmot—A. C. Stephens has been succeeded by I. L. 
Yarbough. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—-R. E. and S. H. Cozine have 
changed their firm name to the Cozine Bros. Lumber Co. 

Louisville--The plant of the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 
has been acquired by the Jefferson Wood Working Co. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Oakdale Lumber Co. 
has heen succeeded by the Marquette Lumber Co. 

tedford—The Redford Lumber Co. is closing out its 
business. 

Saginaw—The Briggs & Cooper Co. (Ltd.) is out of 
business. 

MINNESOTA. Cambridge—Erick Erickson has 
succeeded by the Benson-Hansen 
headquarters at Ogilvie. 

Holt—The D. Payne Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Winton-Nichols Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—August Cederstrand & Co. have dissolved 
partnership and August Cederstrand continues under the 
same name. 


MISSISSIPPI. WLeland—The A. J. Alexander Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Ostby-Smith Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Bethany—The Cadle Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hays Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $40,000. 

Calhoun—The Central Lumber Co. has heen succeeded 
by the Calhoun Lumber Co., having headquarters with 
the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

Lexington—April 1 J. R. Moorehead will ke succeeded 
by the J. R. Moorehead Lumber Co. 

Linneus—W. F. Armstrong has been succeeded by the 
Linneus Lumber Co. 

Magnolia—T. C. Raker has been succeeded by the R. J. 
Hurley Lumber Co., with headquarters at Kansas City. 


been 
Lumber Co., having 


The St. George Lumber Co. has been suc- . 


Ridgeway—The Cadle Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Hays Lumber Co., having headquarters at Bethany, 
Wentworth—Fehring & Co. are out of the lumber bugj- 
ness. 
Windsor—The Central Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Windsor Lumber Co., having headquarters with 
the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

MONTANA. Huntley—The Huntley Lumber & Imple- 
ment Co. has been succeeded by John Rogers (Inc.) 

Roberts—Williams, Jessen & Co. are out of business, 

Whitehall—Charles M. Johnson has been succeeded by 
enn Lumber Co., having headquarters at Mis. 
soula. 

NEBRASKA. Boelus—The F. H. Gilcrest Lumber (Co, 
has been succeeded by S. P. Jensen & Son. 

Grand Island—The Geer Harrison Co. has been suc. 
ceeded by the Geer Co. 

Lomax-Pleasanton—The F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Smartville-Sterling—J. H. Melville & Co. have sold 
their yards at these points to the A. Koehler Co., of 
Geneva. 

NEW JERSEY. New Durham—The New Durham Box 
& Lumber Co.’s factory has been acquired by John F, 
Maurer. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The East New York Lumber 
& Wrecking Co. is out of business. 

Buftalo—The City Lumber Co. has increased its au- 
thorized capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Colgan—-The Colgan Lumber (Co, 
has been succeeded by the Kulaas Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Minot. 

Glen Ullin—The Curlew Elevator & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Dittus & Bender. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Cooperage Co. is 
out of business. 

Cleveland—-The F. Baumann Sons Co., recently incor- 
porated, is a reorganization of the retail lumber concern 
conducted for vears by Ferdinand Baumann at 181 West 
Main Street. Mi. Baumann has retired and his three 
sons have taken up_the business. Anton Baumann is 
president, Albert .JJ. Baumann, secretary and August W, 
Baumann, treasurer. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma—The Darling Mill Co. has 
— succeeded by the Darling Lumber & Manufacturing 
Zo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Meadville—Williams 
been succeeded by George L. Williams 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Hot Springs—B. J. Glattly has sold 
his interest in the Glattly Lumber Co. 

Smithwick—The Central umber Co. has been suc- 
— by the Midwest Lumber & Coal Co., of Rapid 
‘ity. 

TENNESSEE. Dyersburg—The Price & Ruhl Lumber 
Co.’s mill has been acquired by James E. Stark & Co., 
of Memphis. 

TEXAS. Shamrock—The E., L. Woodley Lumber Co. 
has sold its yards to A. G. McAdams, of Dallas. 

UTAH. Logan—The’ Anderson & Sons Co. has in- 
creased its authorized capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 

VIRGINIA. Radford—The Radford-Portsmouth Veneer 


Co. has changed-its name to the Radford Veneer Cor- 
poration. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—The Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co.’s mill at the Fourteenth Street docks has been taken 
over by the Everbest Shingle Co., with an authorized 
capital of $15,000. 

Raymond—The Hart-Wood Mill Co. has taken over the 
plant formerly operated by Creech Bros. The_ plant 
will be ready for operation by May 1, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 80,000 feet of lumber. The officers are: F. A. 
Hart, president; W. J. Patterson, vice president; R. H. 
Burnside, secretary and H. W. McPhail, treasurer, with 
EK. EF. Case and W. H. Wood, additional directors. 
South Bend—The mill of the McGee Shingle Co. has 
heen acquired by the Case Shingle & Lumber Co. of 
Raymond. 

South Bend--The plant of the Columbia Box & Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to Edward Christenson, of Sud- 
‘den Christenson, of San Francisco, Cal.; Edward Hul- 
bert, of the American Mill Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and 
Charlies L, Lewis, of the Raymond Lumber Co., of 
Raymond, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The mills owned by 
Johnson & Garrett have been acquired by the Sprigg 
Lumber Co., of Weston. 


WISCONSIN. Edmund—Roy W. Gibson has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. C. Wharton Lumber Co. 

Green Bay—The Abrams Lumber Co. has_ increased 
its authorized capital from $20,000 to $50,000. The officers 
are: Enos Colburn, president: Dr. L. J. Patterson, vice 





Bros. have 


president; John F. Kettenhofen, secretary and 
Smith, treasurer. 
WYOMING. Guernsey—The Guernsey Lumber Co. is 


closing out. 





INCORPORATIONS 


—_—eeOeoOoOoro 


ALABAMA.  Livingston—Sumter Manufacturing Co. 
(to manufacture lumber etc.), authorized capital $20,000. 

Mobile—Lindsey Lumber & Export Co., authorized capi 
tal $50,000; Martin Lindsey, president; J. R. Lindsey, vice 
president; Samuel Pouncey, secretary and treasurer, and 
W. M. Turner. 

CONNECTICUT. Wallingford—Wallingford Sash, Door 
& Blind Co., authorized capital $5,000; Henry A. Hart, 
Robert Hackbarth and Emil Sonstrom. 

FLORIDA. Center Hill—Cone Timber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000; T. J. Cone, president; J. H. Cook, vice 
president, and P. W. Warren, secretary and treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Reynoldsville—Reynoldsville Stave & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $2,500. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Gibson Log & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; M. C. Gibson, Cosby Gibson and 
R. D. Markel. 

Fishers—Fishers Lumber Co., authorized capital $12,- 
000; E. D. Hand, manager; S. P. Scherer, president; O. M. 
Fisher, vice president, and C. M. Brockway, secretary 
and treasurer. f 

Martinsville—Goss Manufacturing Co., authorized cap!- 
tal $6,000: Sherman, Goss, William S. Robinson and Roy 
E. Tilford. 

KANSAS. 
capital $9,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—Passadumkeag Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; Henry Patton, president; James L. 
Gulnac, clerk and treasurer, and Roger G. Leonard. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—William C. Scherer & CO. 
manufacturers and dealers in sash, doors, mantels and 
other mill products, with salesrooms and factory at $08- 
820 West Baltimore Street. have incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $100,000. The incorporators include 
Hermann J. Hughes, William H. Hughes and Joseph 
England. 


Cullison—Peoples Lumber Co., authorized 
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Jington—Holdstein River Lumber Co., authorized 
Bh $300,000; William Kealhofer, William "A. Roulette, 
Wiliam Pp, Lane, Buchanan Schley and Edward M. Allen. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Mutual Package Co. (to 
manufacture fruit packages and wood products), author- 
{ sapital $15, : 
ined capt ath Side Lumber & Fuel Co., authorized 
apital $20,000; Peter De Boer, Cornelius W. Bierens, 
arend Bos, Hendrick L. Schippers and John J. Bierens. 
“MINNESOTA, Stillwater—The Bluff City Lumber Co. 
has incorporated under same name. 

BRASKA. Wauneta—Hamilton-Walker Lumber Co., 
unarieed capital $15,000; C. C. Hamilton, M. G. Hamil- 
ton and C. G. Walker. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Nostrand Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $5,000; George W. Whitbread, James 
j. Brown, jr., and Joseph Saltzman. ‘ 
‘Buffalo—Behringer Bros. (Inc.) (to deal in lumber, 
woodwork ete.), authorized capital $10,000; Ernest Behr- 
inger, Edward Behringer and Henry Behringer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rutherfordton—Hines Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; C. J. Young, R. L. Hamp- 
ton, WV. J. Hines, W. W. Hicks, M. O. Kickenson and 
others. 

OHIO. Anna—Burden-Schuman Co. (to operate a saw- 
mill «tc.), authorized capital $3,000; Frederick Burden, 


Jarl J. Koch, Henry Schuman, Gust Koch and Adelle 
l ‘I ’ . . 
eres cland—Cleveland Sash & Door Co., authorized capi- 


tal $25,000; A. Pickus, R. S. Cowdry, A. M. Cowdry, W. 
K. Stanley_and Samuel Horwitz. : ; 
Marion—Emerson Sash Door Co., authorized capital 
$90,000; C. M. Emerson, M. M. Imerson, W. T. Jones, 
R. M. Shute and W._N. Harder. ; 
Oak Harbor—Oak Harbor Basket Co. has incorporated. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Texas Construction Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; W. H. Painter, C. L. Cox and W. L. 
McElvaney. 


Houston—Robertson McDonald Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; R. D. McDonald, C. J. Robertson and Wil- 
liam A. Robertson. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma--Western Fir Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $27,000; L. L. Whitman, Lewis Fred- 
erick and C. M. Riddell. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—Booth-Campbell Retail Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; G. D. Booth, A. Camp- 
bell and J. L. Booth. : ; 

Waukesha—Ridgewood Builders, authorized 
$12,000; I. Schulz, A. C. Schulz and Frank Schulz. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—D. J. O’Brien Log- 
ging Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $25,000. 

~~ Oe 

ALABAMA. Loper—L. H. Yarbaugh recently began 
manufacturing lumber. . 

Mobile—The Plateau Lumber Co., recently organized 
by Donovan & Knight, has begun operations above 
Chickasabogue Creek, near here. 

Pine Apple—The Ursey Lumber Co. has begun opera- 
tion of a mill here. 

ARIZONA. Ajo—-The Valley Lumber Co. has entered 
business here, with branch at San Simon. 

Tucson—The Pima Lumber Co. has opened a yard here. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco--The Hudson Fir Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

FLORIDA. Fort Myers—The Dorwin-Turner Lumber 
Co. has been organized with J. Dorwin_ president; 
Vv. G. Widerquist, vice president, and W. S. Turner, jr., 
secretary and treasurer. 

Port St. Joe—Smith & McEwen recently began manu- 
facturing cypress lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Reiner Coal, Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Fifty-ninth and Wood Streets, will open a yard. 

IOWA. Brighton—John W. Brier & Co. recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

KANSAS. Topeka—The D. J. Burton Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—The Elmer G. _ Berberich 
Lumber Co. recently began the commission lumber busi- 
ness. : : 

Columbia—Bryant_& Burton are opening a planing mill. 

Louisville—B. B. Ott has begun manufacturing boxes. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. L. Philips & Co. re- 
cently began wholesaling lumber here, with headquarters 
at New York City. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Hamtramck 
Builders’ Supply Co. has entered business. 

Ionia—The Weber Frame Co. recently began manufac- 
turing window and door frames. 

MINNESOTA. Grand Rapids—Spang & Hoolihan are 
opening a lumber yard here. 

Maple Lake—Arendt & Wartman recently began the 
retail lumber business, having headquarters at Watkins. 

MISS!SSIPPI. Laurel—The Free Stump Extracting Co. 
has been organized for manufacturing a machine, which 
it believes will be a tremendous factor in the develop- 
ment of cutover pine lands in Mississippi and Louisiana. 
The incorporators are W. P. Ratliff, Charles Green, E. E. 
and Benjamin F. Schneider. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The American Builders’ 
Supply Co. recently began handling sash, door and finish 
material. 

Kansis City—The Beekman Saw Mill Co. recently 
began manufacturing and wholesaling yellow pine lum- 
ber, with mills at DeQueen, Ark., and Stevenson, La. 

St. Louis—J. F. ham has severed his connections 
With ths Milne Lumber Co. and entered the lumber busi- 
hess for himself, with offices in the Fullerton Building. 

St. L.uis—The Henry O’Neil Mill & Lumber Co., incor- 
porate’ recently with a capital stock of $5,000, as a sub- 
Sidiary of the Henry Lumber & Land Co., has started a 
retail |: mber yard at Broadway and Gratiot Street. The 
hew yo d manager is Joseph O’Neil, son of Henry O’Neil. 

Went: vorth—The Calhoun-Putnam Lumber Co. recently 
quan the retail business, having headquarters at 

arthase, . 

NEBSASKA, Omaha—Lew Wentworth (Inc.) recently 
began holesaling lumber and cedar posts. 

NEW MEXICO, Fort Sumner—The Carr Lumber Co. 
has eniered the trade. 

y NE\’ YORK.* Johnson City—The lLestershire Spool 
fanu: .cturing Co. recently began business. 
rae York—The W. Hooper Lumber Co. recently 
ean ‘he wholesale business, with offices 115 Broadway. 
bere™ York—J. L. Philips & Co., 32 Broadway, recently 
€gan he wholesale lumber business. 
2. Warren—The Williams-Bigelow Co. is opening 
4 yarc here, 
‘ OKLAHOMA. Drumright—-The Briggs Lumber Co., re- 
ently incorporated, has opened a yard here. 
CEN NSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—E. G. Brownlee, 209 
ag n Avenue, recently began wholesaling lumber ete. 
C unssutawney—The Punxsutawney Lumber & Supply 
~0. has been organized. 
reuEN NESSEE, Tullahoma—The McDowell Lumber Co. 
ent.y began the lumber and contracting business. 


capital 








Lumber & 


rep o7Sburg—James E. Stark & Co., of Memphis, who 
<n yY acquired the Price & Ruhl Lumber Co.’s mill 


‘re opening an office with C. FE. Somers, manager. 


James E. Stark & Co. are putting in improvements at 
the mill and will operate it in connection with their 
band mill and veneer factory here, manufacturing a 
general assortment of high grade hardwoods, principally 
Tennessee red and white oak, ash, poplar, cypress, gum 
and elm. 

TEXAS. Melissa—The Wilcox Lumber Co. is opening 
a yard, having headquarters at McKinney. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—The Hanify Lumber Co. 
has been organized and taken over the Cram Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Owen—Berg & Johnson have entered 
the wholesale lumber business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Tororto—The firm of Muir, Kirkpatrick & 
Sharpe, wholesale lumber dealers, opened offices at 1123- 
1124 Traders’ Bank Building recently. They will make 
a speciakty of British Columbia products. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Greenville—C. C. Henderson has erected 
an electrically driven stave mill, with an equipment for 
making 10,000 or 12,000 staves a day. 

Chrichton—Morris Thompson have erected a mill 
at this place, with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Saraland—The Royal Street Lumber Co., of Mobile, 
will soon begin operating a new mill here. 

Montgomery—W. F. Bradley Lumber Co., of Tracy 
City, Tenn., will establish a mill to manufacture lumber 
stock for vehicles and automobiles. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville—J. LL. Milner, of Grenada, 
Miss., will establish a mill to manufacture wagon acces- 
sories and automobile rims. 

Ashdown—wW. Adams will rebuild sawmill and 
planer, which were recently destroyed by fire. New 
machinery is going to be installed. 

Buffalo—The Redus Lumber Co., of Harrison, Ark., will 
build a mill and develop pine timber. 

Malvern—The Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. will build 
a mill to cut yellow pine and oak staves. 

White Hall—The White Hall Cooperage Co., recently 
incorporated, will erect a building 50 by 60 feet. The 
company has bought a knife slack barrel stave mill for 
$5,000, with a daily capacity of 40,000 staves. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Harlan-Hollingsworth 
Corporation will erect a lumber and storage building. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—J. L. Wirth will establish a 
plant to manufacture church and: school furniture, hard- 
wood interior finish, bank and store fixtures, show cases, 
etc.; woodworking machinery, electric motors, etc. will 
be installed. 

Harahan City—-The Frieburg Lumber Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, broke ground last week for the construction 
of a hardwood mill and plant. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Marquette Lumber 
Co. will erect a warehouse and office building, 55 by 100 
feet, one story high. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Funck Lumber Co. has 
bought a 3-acre site and will build a planing mill, 180 
by 80 feet, to cost $14,500. 

MONTANA. Troy—Henry Schocknecht will erect a 
shingle mill. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The Alliger Box & 
Lumber Co. will erect a new plant on Sommer Street, to 
replace the one destroyed by fire recently. The new 
buildings will be 120 by 75 feet. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Canton—The 
Co. will build a sawmill. 


OHIO. Bellaire—The Anderson & McGregor Lumber 
Co., whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has 
bought the old electric plant of the Wheeling Electric 
Co. and will enlarge and improve the building, which has 
a frontage of 200 feet and a devth of 115 feet. 

Akron—The Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co. is making 
preliminary plans for a. new mill and equipment at its 
new location. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA. Annville—D. L. Saylor & Sons are 
erecting a large additional lumber shed and warehouse. 

Johnstown—The Johnstown Planing Mill Co. is com- 
pleting the erection of two large sheds for the storing 
of rough and finished lumber. The sheds are 20 by 129 
feet and two stories high. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Camden — The North State 
Veneer Co., of Statesville, N. C., will build a veneer plant. 

WASHINGTON. Onalaska—The Newaukum Pole Co. 
will build a sawmill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet 
of lumber. Henry Hall is manager of the company. 

Globe—The Globe Lumber Co.’s sawmill plant is near- 
ing completion and the company hopes to have it in 
operation about April 15. The sawmill will have a capac- 
ity of 40,000 feet a day. The company operates a shingle 
mill here also. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Appleton Wood Products 
Co. is preparing plans for its new plant. The building 
will be 40 by 170 feet. 
_ Rib Lake—The Rib Lake Lumber Co. has begun erect- 
ing a modern mill to take the place of one destroyed by 
fire recently. The mill will have an annual capacity of 
30,000,000 feet of lumber, The companv hopes to have 
the mill in operation by August 1. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—March 17 the MHolman- 
Hughes Lumber Co.’s mill was destroyed by fire; loss 
$7,000, 

LOUISIANA. Pollock—The sawmill of the Bodan Lum- 
ber Co., located ten miles from Lufkin, Tex., was de- 
stroyed by fire March 14. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—March 17 the show case and 
office fixture factory of the F. X. Ganter Co. was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $200,000; Furst Bros. & Co. 
to the extent of $20,000 and the Baltimore Cooperage Co. 
to the extent of $4,500. The losses are covered by in- 
surance. The burned structures will be rebuilt. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The automobile and carriage fac- 
tories of the Sayers & Scoville Co. burned March 18. 
The loss is about $175,000, of which $75,000 is represented 
by the destruction of stock and undelivered vehicles. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—The sawmill and sash and door 
factory of Pauze & Gohier burned March 17, causing a 
loss of about $10,000. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


The. Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., of Seattle and Port 
Angeles, Wash., has bought a large tract of timberland from 
the Milwaukee Railroad. The timber is located forty miles 
west of Port Angeles and is said to contain 500,000,000 feet 
of fir and cedar timber. The Milwaukee Railroad will build 
a branch into the timber to haul the logs to Port Angeles 
and the sum it will receive for the land and amount that 
will be expended in railroad construction total about 
$1,000,000. 





Champion Fiber 














The Chess & Wymond Co., of Louisville, Ky., and Mountain 
View, Ark., and Capt, W, G, Neikirk, superintendent of the 














N. C. 
Pine. 


can be had in any 
quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


AMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 











Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 
PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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mill at Kensett, Ark., last week bought 6,000 acres of fine 
white oak stave timber in Van Buren County, Arkansas, for 
a consideration of approximately $10,000. Two more stave 
mills will be erected at Clinton and one at Arlberg. 





Samuel P. Arnold, of Morgantown, W. Va., and Noah 
Nuzum, of Frenchtown, W. Va., incorporated as the Arnold- 
Nuzum Lumber Company, have bought 1,000 acres of the 
C. E. Mollohan holdings of virgin timberlands on Holly 
River, in Braxton County, West Virginia. They will develop 
the timber at an early date. 





Phillip Buehner and son, Henry, and George Saylor, of 
Portland, Ore., have bought 25,000 acres of timberland and 
two sawmills at North Bend from the Simpson Estate, for a 
consideration of $950,000. 


George A. Bliss, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., has bought 30,000,000 
feet of virgin timber near Burnsville, in Dallas County, and 
will establish a saw and planing mill for development of the 
timber. 

The Tyler Land & Timber Co., of Tyler, Mo., has sold 
3,000 acres of land in Mississippi County, Arkansas, to 
McGinley & Ponting, of Decatur, Ill., for $160,000. 

The Sprigg Lumber Co., of Weston, W. Va., has bought 
the holdings of the Johnson-Garrett Lumber Co. in West 
Virginia. The consideration was $40,000. 

The Ayer & Lord Tie Co., of Chicago, Ill., and Argenta, 


Ark., has bought 5,000 acres, known as the Hillman tract, 
located seven miles west of Cadiz, Ky. 


HOTELS | 
O + eae O - GEE ec OC om - O © - 
HOTE Ls 
STAT ILAB Ik. 


Rates from $12 Per Day 














BUFFALO DETRO CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800Rooms 800 Baths §000Rooms 1000Baths 
200 room addition building 


For EVERY Guest 


H Eextra-good variety of hotel service 

which we've developed at Hotels 
Statler is for every guest, no matter how 
little or how much he spends. 


° emummxe O - que © - que O 


Yes, it’s for the non-tipper, too. 


The patron of a hotel has just as much right to 
expect courtesy and a gracious, thoughtful service 
from employees as he has to expect his change. 


He gets it every time at a Hotel Statler — or 
as nearly every time as humanly-rendered serv- 
ice can make it. 


Every—every—Hotel Statler room has private 
bath; outside light and air; circulating ice- 
water; writing desk with plenty of stationery, 
etc.; local and long distance telephones; pin- 
cushion, with needles, thread, buttons, etc.; 
candle for a low night-light, and numerous 
other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivired free to every guest-room, 


ee oe Co ee) 


You'll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 


Came) 





O yumm - O ame [St mene O : Cummpees © 





Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 








7 TrEE WET ig. 
flirt cies OARS 
at : ‘ 





Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Priyate Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 o ss ss 2.00 x 3.00 % nts 
100 2.50 J aes 
100 = * ig ** 3.00 to 5.00 “* mc * 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AlIl Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 








LAWRENCEBURG, IND., March 21.—Thomas S. Cravens, re- 
ceiver for A. Wieman & Co., parlor furniture manufacturers, 
has been instructed by the court to continue the business. 
The concern went into receivership’ voluntarily, showing as- 
sets of $15,000 and liabilities of $4,000. The causes given 
for the receivership are losses during the Ohio River flood 
of 1915 and the continued illness of August Wieman, presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. The receiver 
will continue the operation of the plant under orders of the 
court. 





WASHBURN, MeE., March 20.—The Northern Veneer Co., 
whose plant was burned February 8, with a loss estimated at 
$45,000, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the 
Federal court. The liabilities are given as $51,000 and the 
assets $35,000. The liabilities include $15,000 of secured 
claims and $31,200 notes and bills. Of the assets $28,000 
is given as insurance on the property. The stockholders are 
principally Aroostook residents. 


Homer, La., March 22.—C. O. Ferguson, receiver for the 
Homer Lumber & Manufacturing Company (Ltd.), has an- 
nounced that he will sell at auction April 8, in this city, 
certain property of the company, including machinery, resi- 
dences etc. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, March 21.—The Stratemeyer Lumber 
Co.; petition filed for the appointment of a receiver. 


Sv. Lours, Mo., March 21.—Charles D. Borrowman Lumber 
Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


Sarasota, Fua., March 21.—Adams & Southgate Lumber 
Co.; petition in bankruptcy. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24 














A marked divergence of opinion prevails among local 
dealers about the trade situation. While many report 
a fair volume of business, considering weather condi- 
tions that have prevailed, others say that things are 
very quiet, the reason for which they can not fathom. 
The reason for quietness that prevails in some quarters 
is advancing prices at the mills, without a corresponding 
advance in the market here, which is not to the liking 
of the local trade. However, there was never before so 
much business on paper relative to local building as at 
present. All the dealers in this territory agree upon that 
point and differ only as to how much of this business 
is going to materialize. The weather more than anything 
else has caused a lull in the local market situation. Con- 
struction people are unable to get into ground and there 
will not be very much movement of lumber until the 
weather settles. Building permits indicate erection of 
several flat and house buildings. Flats of the advanced 
type predominate upon the North and Northwest sides 
of the city. Money is easy to obtain for building pur- 
poses and it is said in some quarters that builders are 
able to obtain 65 per cent of the amount required. 

The car shortage situation is affecting the local con- 
ditions seriously, as there is not a yard but what com- 
plains about the inability to obtain stocks ordered some 
time ago. A lot of movement in the lumber district 
is taking place in the factory trade. Furniture manu- 
facturers, piano manufacturers and the sash and door 
plants take most of the volume. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 18 aggregated 55,253,000 feet, against 39,818,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts 
from January 1 to March 18, 1916, amounted to 561,- 
920,000 feet, an increase of 159,270,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended March 18 were 24,344,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 2,370,000 feet compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to 
March 18, 1916, were 254,585,000 feet, 37,913,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
period of 1915. Shingle receipts for the week show a 
decrease of 3,984,000 as compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 to 
March 18, 1916, were 5,425,000 more than during the cor- 
responding period of last year. Shipments of shingles 
for the week decreased 3,515,000 as compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 18, 1916, were 766,000 less than in the 
corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 18 














Lumber Shingles 
BOND icc ceb he cirsulses oe cere ews 55,253,000 8,469,000 
IDES ets an nos oe eee eeeber cee 39,818,000 12,453,000 
SRRROREE. coca ok e oes eee wer ce SS | eres 
es i ee tees I eee et ee 3,984,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 18 
umber Shingles 
BIG no ocics.ck Specie nw ws cunn oe ware 561,920,000 92,332,000 
OID 6So6ucs aaa sh scenes eee 402,650,000 86,907,000 
ee, ee a ee ay 159,270,000 5,425,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 18 
Lumber Shingles 
EDIG Kise kakheseoesae pan ae ee 24,344,000 4,252,000 
SOND hesuec stuscsabesen ea ooh beans 21,974,000 7,767,000 
PMOENE cos Chaos bak caees BjOI0N00 8 =—«s- swine wee se 
re PE CesT Pe er ps Inova eats aces 3,515,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 18 
Lumber Shingles 
WDIG 02... ce receceeccesvcesess 254,585,000 61,115,000 
BORD asic owusxs.s ws 00'S 5 6-060 vO ee 216,672,000 61,881,000 
Le ST er Sen a ee ee yf 1:3 i ee 
EROCEIAMD 0556550 cc win aeuiaw. Dede awe 766,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 22 were; 











CLass No. Value 
ROOT TRA IO 9 os soc: 6 0.0.6 arece Ce ee 8 $ 4,350 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000. 98 278,000 

5,000 and under 10,000... 53 834,800 

10,000 and under 25,000 27 389/000 
25,000 and under BOD 00008 7 228,200 
50,000 and under 100,000...... shout 3 06,000 
Winston & Co., 7-story building........ 1 250,000 
H. DeCamp, 3-story apartment building.. 1 150,000 
Harry F. McDonagh, 3-story apartment 
SN a og wie nc casi e155 Saale se ee 80% 1 100,000 
ET PSS Se es Son LOR Ee 199 $ 1,940,350 
Average valuation for week............ eretaie 9,751 
Totals previous week.........0+-ee.es 196 2,532,500 
Average valuation previous week....... speeee 12,921 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 218 1,741,900 
Totals January 1 to March 22, 1916.... 1,535 13,225,375 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 1,584 15,687,887 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 1,535 17,954,500 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 1,459 18,672,645 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 965 9,958,815 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 2,21 22,293,845 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 1,815 21,384,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 2,272 20,695,550 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,805 10,591,700 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,714 18,154,150 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—A brisk trade still prevails with the northern 
pine and active demand includes a general assortment of 
almost all items. There is a large movement of low 
grade box material. Reports from the mill points in- 
dicate that dry stocks will soon be exhausted. Northern 
pine is not suffering so much from car shortage as are 
some other woods. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail trade has been held back 
by the continued cold weather. City building operations 
have been delayed in starting, and there seems to be lit- 
tle activity in the country yards. The mills have en- 
joyed a steady demand from the large consumers and 
common boards especially have moved well. The out- 
look for spring trade is good. Farther south more 
business is developing and the Minnesota mills are going 
after it. They. have made sales in southern Iowa ter- 
ritory, where they have not gone for years. The south- 
ern pine situation has served to put northern pine back 
into these southern Iowa towns. The car situation is 
bad here but seems not as acute as in the West and 
South. 


New York.—Weather conditions last week again hin- 
dered any improvement in white pine demand. Retail- 
ers are figuring on good contracts with customers but 
the inclination is to hold off for the present. Inquiries 
from yards are increasing and the price outlook is 
satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-Trade in white pine is fair, but de- 
liveries are made with unusual slowness on account of 
congested conditions on the railroads and the heavy 
snows. Not much building is done, but it is likely that 
conditions will show much improvement with settled 
weather. The factory trade is fully up to normal and 
a good deal of better grade stock is called for. Local 
yards still have a fairly good stock remaining from last 
year and have not yet made contracts for the coming 
season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report an unusual 
amount of business offering for this time of the year 
and indications point to a more active consumption with 
the arrival of spring. Some of the lower items, box and 
barn, are becoming rather scarce and shippers who have 
been bringing stock from Canadian points during the 
winter with which to piece out consignments are urging 
the greatest dispatch in getting the desired grades 
forward. Prices are higher and stronger than for 
a number of years and prospects are that they will ad- 
vance steadily until new stock from upper lake ports 
is available. Shipments have been retarded during the 
last week by heavy snow. Stock is moved more freely 
now but considerable complaint is heard over the car 
shortage. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on eastern spruce hold firm, 
although manufacturers are beginning to feel some un- 
easiness about their inability to make deliveries in 
southern New England territory. The lifting of the 
embargo against lumber by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad for four days, ended Tuesday of last 
week, helped some, but the action of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad in limiting the points in northern New 
England from which it would receive lumber shipments 
destined for points on the New Haven road, destroyed 
much of the anticipated relief. The irony of the eastern 
spruce situation so far as the New England market is 
concerned, is that many retail yardmen are anxious to 
buy and willing to pay the full market price, and a num- 
ber of millmen are hungry for orders and almost willing 
to offer concessions, but the railroads stand an immovable 
object in the way of getting together and closing the bar- 
gain. Where the mills can deliver they are successful 
in getting $27 base for dimension. No one doubts that 
the price would be firm at $28 if deliveries could be made 
at all points. Little lumber is coming from Canada. 
which helps to maintain the price, as the Canadian Pa- 
cific is short of cars and the Intercolonial railway has 
an embargo. Random prices hold up well. Spruce cov- 
ering boards are scarce and firm at $22 and up. Matched 
boards, stock lengths, bring $25 to $27. 


New York.—While prices range from $27 to $28, de- 
pending upon size and conditions, the higher price 15 
more uniformly held to, especially on quick shipments. 
Export business is still very strong but difficulty in get- 
ting shipping facilities is more pronounced than it has 
been for some time and business is booked more closely 
for early shipments. Stocks among the yards are fait 
and weather conditions last month permitted very little 
progress in building. Less urgency exists in the situation 
than there was two weeks ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce from the West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania fields is strong. There is talk of an 
advance in the prices and some lists have been recalled 
by producers. Stocks are small and the biggest demand 
comes from the regions close to the sawmills. Clear 
spruce is especially active and in demand. It is being 
substituted for much other high grade material that 15 
high in price and difficult to get. 
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WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Weather interferes somewhat with the post 
trade, but a big business is expected as soon as real 
spring weather arrives. The pole situation is about the 
same as last week. Shingles still move on the same 
quotations and lath are strong and up a bit. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy snows and continued cold 
weather in northern Minnesota have practically tied up 
shipments from the producing yards and the movement 
of posts and poles is about at a standstill. The cedar 
men encounter great difficulty in getting cars as well as 
in digging stocks out of the snow and ice for loading. 
Demand for poles shows up strong and considerable call 
for posts has been experienced lately from territory to 
the south, where frost is now out of the ground. A good 
pole business is expected and prices show strength in 
progressive stages. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The situation with hardwoods still remains 
good in this market. A lot of fancy woods are moving, 
especially mahogany, which brings good prices. The 
demand comes chiefly from the furniture factories, which 
are using it in high grade manufacturing. There is also 
a good demand for maple, birch and elm. The auto- 
mobile factories are taking considerable elm and maple. 
The requirements from the piano factories are only fair. 
There is considerable movement in gum. Northern 
hardwoods are reported scarce, with demand mostly for 
No. 3 dry stocks of birch, ash and maple. Business has 
looked better within the last two weeks with northern 
woods and prices are stiffening. The southern hard- 
woods also continue in good demand, with gum leading. 
There is activity in oak and a good demand for maple. 
A scarcity of stocks is reported at many mill points, 
which affects the trade t@ that extent in this market. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers quote stronger prices 
on southern lumber, especially oak. Considerable diffi- 
culty is found in getting supplies from the South, owing 
mainly now to the car shortage. Northern lumber has 
been fading away and low priced stocks have been 
snapped up quickly, so that what is left is now held 
firmly. Flooring has sold freely at advanced prices and 
material for it is in demand yet. Maple and-birch, es- 
pecially the latter, are leaders. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The general level of hardwood prices 
is somewhat higher than it was a week ago and prices 
are more uniform, although mills still vary considerably 
as to values on some items. Good demand existed last 
week for both high and low grade items. Manufac- 
turers of sap and red gum are especially strong on 
prices and the supply of these woods appears low. Gum 
finish is reported to be growing rapidly in favor especially 
in the East. Furniture factories are optimistic over the 
outlook and buy more freely each week. Oak and maple 
flooring are better than they have been in years. Yards 
buy more and more hardwood stock each week and 
demand at local as well as at country yards is growing 
steadily. 





St. Louis, Mo.—An increased demand for hardwood is 
noticeable and considerable difficulty is being experienced 
in obtaining items wanted. Owing to the high water and 
hard and continued rains that have prevailed all over 
the producing territory, it has been impossible to obtain 
the logs required for stocking-up purposes, so there is a 
great scarcity of nearly every item on the list. These 
conditions, together with. the car shortage, prove a se- 
vere handicap. Prices in consequence are strong and 
going up. Oak is most in demand, both in plain and quar- 
ter-sawed, being very active and scarce. Red gum is 
also a splendid seller, the furniture people continuing to 
use large quantities. Poplar has a good call, especially 
in the lower grades. Thick stock is particularly active. 
Ash is also enjoying a good sale. 


New York.—Hardwood demand is strong and while 
freight embargoes have interfered considerably with 
shipments to eastern points, inquiries are satisfactory 
and prices are well held and wholesalers are not at all 
concerned over an occasional lost order because of 
lower prices. Birch is much stronger than it has been 
for some time and inquiry from interior finish factories is 
better. Factory trade all through the State and from 


Pennsylvania sections catered to by wholesalers here 
IS active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand continues steady, with north- 
ern woods showing the best inquiry. Maple shows the 
greatest advance in price and thick stocks sell rapidly, 
with the supplies growing rather small. Birch holds its 
Own and beech sells quite actively. The furniture trade 
takes more mahogany and prices are up considerably. 
Deliveries are difficult to make in eastern territory, 
though some embargoes have been lifted. 


_ Baltimore, Md.—Most hardwood men here report an 
'mprovement in the demand. Demand seems to be con- 
Siderably broader than was the case not so long ago, 
and sellers are encouraged by the indications to expect 
a further gain in the movement. Calls cover the entire 
list, every division being favorably influenced. Mills 
have no such supplies as would tempt them to offer 
concessions, but on the contrary as a rule have oc- 
casion to regret the fact that they did not run more 
persistently. Large quantities of the lumber turned 
out are not in shape for shipment, and some time must 
elapse under existing climatic conditions before the 
Stocks are sufficiently seasoned to be sent-out. Mean- 


while the wants of hardwood users increase. Exports 
continue to lag. 





Boston, Mass.—Deman‘4 for practically all lines of hard- 
Woods is excellent. Offerings of some ines, urgently 
wanted by local consumers, are unusually light and the 
result is that prices constantly grow firmer. The con- 
oe of rail lines is the only subject of complaint by 
- © hardwood people. Dealers continue to speak of the 
increasing interest in basswood. Firsts and seconds, 4/4, 
row Gre bringing $44 to $46. Maple also is in very good 
esa the 4/4 firsts and seconds selling readily at $41 
ely Ash is very scarce and dear. Brown ash, 4/4, 
ade Seconds, cannot be found for less than $65, and 
BAM ask’ materially more. Other woods are 
4/4: Ps this week as follows for firsts and seconds grade, 
red 1, lain oak, $61 to $64; quartered oak, $90 to $91; 
$44 ‘oan $56 to $59; sap birch, $45 to $47; red gum, 


Memphis, Tenn.—Some members of the trade say that 
they have experienced a slight lull in demand but most 
of them say that the call for hardwood lumber is well 
maintained and that prices are firmly held on all items. 
Shipments are as liberal as the scarcity of box cars 
and the broken condition of stocks of dry lumber will 
allow and the relations between supply and demand are 
still considerably strained. Plain oak and sap gum are 
leaders in strength and activity but all grades of oak 
and gum are in good request at satisfactory quotations. 
The call is also good for ash, hickory and elm while 
low grade cottonwood finds ready sale. High grade cot- 
tonwood, including box boards, is the slowest item. 


Louisville, Ky.—Prices stand firm and hardwood men 
are doing a good business in local territory and the 
middle west. The brief duration of the relief granted 
on the eastern embargo, however, has again shut off 
business to that territory, which is certain to boom 
when once the embargo is lifted long enough for hard- 
wood shippers to start some of the orders they have 
standing. There is still a large demand for gum with 
the supply proportionately small and those who are able 
to meet their orders are able to command fancy prices. 
Prices continue to mount almost daily. Plain oak also 
continues to be very active. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand, on the domestic side, con- 
tinues slow improvement, without any specially note- 
worthy features. The oaks and gums seem to be lead- 
ing the market still, with mill stocks running rather 
low on some items. Weather and water conditions are 
improved, facilitating logging and mill operations in the 
lowlands. Export call is rigidly restricted, the newest 
kink being the British Government’s embargo upon some 
items of furniture stock, which are classed as “luxuries,” 
to be imported only under special license. Prices, while 
still leaving something to be desired, are tending upward 
on some items and toward greater strength and firmness 
over the list pretty generally. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation is about the same as a 
week ago. Some manufacturers talk of shortage of 
stocks at the mills, but it does not appear that this is 
causing them to refuse orders, except possibly such as 
have “rush” delivery labels attached. The acceptance 
of practically all business offered indicates that the mills 
will before long be in position to supply everything called 
for at short notice. Oak leads in activity, the move- 
ment being even heavier than last week. Gums are in 
good demand, with considerable improvement in the con- 
dition of stocks. Prices of gum are very firm, some- 
what higher than a fortnight ago and considerably above 
what they were a year ago. Not many complaints about 
car shortage are heard. Frequent mention is made of 
an extraordinarily good demand for maple and chestnut 
and some scarcity of stocks. The fancy hardwoods, like 
mahogany, walnut, cherry, birch and other veneer woods, 
are very strong, and some of them are materially higher 
in quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all hardwood men report ex- 
cellent demand for oak and chestnut, with poplar also 
called for and where it is possible to make deliveries, 
there is little difficulty in selling all that can be shipped. 
The mills however all feel the car shortage keenly. Low 
grade hardwoods are very firm and are demanded ur- 
gently by industrial interests. The furniture trade takes 
a generous share of the new stocks offered. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Much new business is of- 
fered, principally from the factories, while retailers are 
beginning to cut in because of prospects of much higher 
quotations with the resumption of active building in the 
spring. Difficulty is still experienced in getting ship- 
ments forward on account of the scarcity of cars. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is rather firm and 
advances have been recorded in certain items. Buying 
by factories is the best feature, although retailers are 
also in the market for larger orders. Building opera- 
tions will be active as soon as spring opens for archi- 
tects and contractors are busy figuring on new work. 
Shipments are delayed by car shortage but the incon- 
venience is only slight. Quartered oak is firm at $80 for 
firsts and seconds and $53 for No. 1 common at the Ohio 
River. Red oak prices are: Firsts and seconds, $58; No. 
1 common, $37; No. 2 common, $25, and No. 3 common, 
$15. Chestnut is firm. Ash is quiet and there is a firm 
demand for basswood. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky.—A better demand for the low grades of 
oak appears to be the feature of the hardwood market. 
High grades of timbers and tires are in big demand, 
with the latter reported scarce. Prices are firm. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The whole list of hemlock is in good position. 
One of the reasons given for this is the car shortage 
situation, which affects other woods more _ seriously 
than hemlock. The movement in this wood is in the 
territory not hit so hard by the shortage of equipment 
carriers. All dry stock items are in fine demand and 
some of the wholesalers are preparing new lists. The 
outlook for hemlock for the next sixty days is believed 
to be very good. . 


Boston, Mass.—There is a steadily improving inquiry 
for hemlock and quotations look strong. Hemlock tim- 
bers and plank undoubtedly are benefiting more or less 
from the difficulty encountered by the southern pine 
people in bringing their lumber here. Good, dry hem- 
lock boards are none too plentiful. Retail lumber deal- 
ers that a few months ago were-interested in No. 2 
common yellow pine or North Carolina roofers have 
watched the quotations on the latter go up $5. and more, 
and a goodly number are turning their attention now to 
eastern hemlock, with the result that stocks in first 
hands are becoming somewhat depleted. For these 
boards in stock lengths, $22.50 is now rock bottom, and 
many sellers refuse bids of less than $23. 


New York.—Dry stocks are scarce and the inquiry 
from vards is still active but a continuance of the im- 
provement is largely from yards outside the immediate 
city districts. Very little progress is made in building 
owing to the bad weather. Retailers are figuring on 
numerous plans and with the poorly assorted stocks in 
their hands are inquiring actively for shipments during 
April and May. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents « Marine Insurance 
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PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 


Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


BruncGraschola “naw von 


NEW YORK 





s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 











The Biggest Thing 
On The Farm Today 


1s a silo—it enables the farmer to raise more stock at less cost per head and 
brings him larger returns in beef, milk, butter-fat and eggs without adding 
an acre of land. Before you build, come in and see 


OUR SILO STOCK 


We've studied the silo proposition from every angle and are in a position to 
advise with you on the building of any style silo. We can supply you with 
all the material right out of stock and will gladly go into the details on the 
cost of erecting one if you'll just say the word. Come in and let's talk it over. 


(Name and Address) 


Ads That Attract Attention and 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales 


You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
| and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
| lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
| vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
| the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
| ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
| various kinds of lumber. Our 


Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 
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American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Equip Y our Skidders 
with the Rope of 
Proven Quality 


You can be sure the biggest logs will come in 
safe and certain if you use a wire rope that is made 
for just that specific purpose. 


You require more than just an ordinary wire 
cable. What you must have is a wire rope that 
is elastic, flexible and which possesses those quali- 
ties of strength and durability that mean so much 
to you when snaking big logs over rough land. 


Yellow Strand 


Wire Rope 


possesses the strength to pull hardest; the elasticity 
to withstand severe, sudden shocks and strains; 
and the flexibility to rapidly bend and unbend. 
The special high grade imported steel wire and 
our extreme care in manufacture are the reasons 
for its superiority. 


But the.thing that will interest you most is the 
fact that it will reduce expenses in your wire rope 
department. 


Write for folder and prices today. 


Awarded Grand Prize at P. P. I. Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: New York and Seattle. 
WORKS: St. Louis and Seattle. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
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honors Panama-Pacific GRAND od 44S 
—— 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 














































LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 











Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices hold strong and the mills have 
not been in position to make quotations in some lines, 
because of the shortages existing. Local wholesale 
yards still have a fair amount of stock on hand and it 
has been moving less actively than expected, because of 
the severe winter weather. The outlook is good. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers who have been 
in the market for dry stock at the producing points 
state that it is becoming difficult to secure much stock 
carried over from last season. As a result some of the 
buyers have been forced to pay an advance over the 
prices that prevailed earlier in the winter. Quotations 
on the new cut are still being withheld. Demand con- 
tinues active, all grades and sizes being sought by con- 
sumers. Some sizes have reached a point where they are 
rather scarce, particularly 2x10 and 2x1? inch. On those 
grades short advances of from 50 cents to $1 have been 
made during the last few weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—With hemlock at a $23.50 base in 
Pittsburgh and demand continuing strong the outlook 
for the spring so far as values are concerned is most 
satisfactory. The question of meeting the demand is not 
so certain. There is less cutting likely to be done as 
hemlock is becoming more difficult to log continually 
and interruptions for hardwoods and spruce work are 
more frequent. The hemlock men are not fearing a 
lower price but rather expect further advances unless 
there is a change in the present conditions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is improvement in the hem- 
lock end of the market, and inquiries indicate that two 
or three weeks will see an expansion of the distributive 
movement. Timbers and boards already are called for 
in larger volume. Prices hold firm, and talk of an early 
advance is heard. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is active and prices 
are firm. Retail stocks are not large and an effort is 
being made to cover before the spring rush begins. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Factory trade is now taking a fair portion 
of poplar. Wholesalers in this territory still have trouble 
in obtaining items to meet the demand of their trade. 
Prices remain firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—-Poplar is in fair request, sharing in 
the interest manifested by buyers of other kinds- of 
lumber. Reports received here from most of the sec- 
tions tributary to Baltimore are that consumers are 
placing orders with greater freedom than was the case 
not so long ago, and that the range of prices is on the 
whole decidedly satisfactory. Producers of poplar have 
no such accumulations on hand as would prompt them 
to hold out important concessions. Buying is particu- 
larly encouraging in the sections north of Baltimore, 
many of the woodworking establishments being prompted 
to add to their holdings. Exports continue to lag. 


Boston, Mass.—Export firms speak of a good inquiry 
from their foreign correspondents, but there are annoying 
delays in getting lumber here from the mills to the West, 
for reshipment by steamer. Quotations are getting firmer. 
The best yellow poplar, 4/4, ones and twos, costs $63, 
and nothing in this grade is offered at less than $61. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The call for factory and mill stuff 
continues to feature the poplar market. Dressed lumber 
moves more freely, but the volume of the movement is 
rough. More is doing in No. 1 and select bevel and in 
drop siding, also dimension. There is a good call for 
box boards and heavy crating material. Prices are 
steady. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar holds up well and 
prices are firm at former levels. Buying by rural dealers 
is active. Automobile factories are buying the wide 
sizes in larger quantities. Retail stocks are only fair. 


Ashland, Ky.—All grades of poplar are in big demand 
at fairly satisfactory prices. Stocks are beginning to 
show heavy inroads and the amount going on sticks is 
below normal for the season. Prices are strong. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The car material situation still features the 
fir market in this territory. Prices remain firm and the 
only thing that the local wholesalers. complain of is 
the car shortage situation, which is holding back de- 
livery. There is also an increased call from local yards 
and yards in this territory for their stocks, which in- 
dicates heavy buying by the yards soon. Spruce re- 
mains in the same strong position and red cedar shingle 
quotations are a bit higher. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Fir demand continues good with prices 
firm and some recent quotations showing advances of 
50 cents to $2. The mills report prices being maintained. 
There is a moderate amount of yard buying which has 
a tendency to increase; car material buying has been 
active and there has been some railroad construction 
business. Some grades of uppers are unusually scarce 
and tend higher in price. Mills are well supplied with 
orders and are getting shipments off a little better. 
Export trade holds about the same, firm and on a base of 
$11. Fir logs are in good supply but firm. 


Portland, Ore.—Discount list No. 9 is now generally 
quoted here and indications are that prices. will 
strengthen. The announcement from official sources that 
the Panama Canal will be thrown open for commercial 
shipping April 15 caused rejoicing here among the lum- 
bermen, for it will then be possible to fill demands from 
the Atlantic coast to some extent in spite of the scarcity 
of vessels and it is believed that some material will also 
be shipped to Europe. The log market remains firm. 


Seattle, Wash.—Demand for fir continues about the 
same as last week from the middle West. There appears 
to be no heavy or unusual yard buying, but just a steady 
demand. The western railroads are in the market with 
some large orders and, all combined, keep the mills busy 
at firm prices, 


a 

Kansas City, Mo.—Car shortage still controls the situa. 
tion so far as the fir market is concerned. Many dealerg 
who placed orders sixty days ago are still waiting fo, 
them. Conditions are the worst since 1906 and 1907, say 
local wholesalers, and railways are unable to offer an jp. 
telligent guess as to when the situation will be relieved, 
Many mills had just resumed operations after having 
been forced by stormy weather to shut down and now 
the same mills in many cases are forced again to shut 
down because of their inability to get cars. Prices 
continue firm and more orders are given than can be 
cared for under present conditions, although the volume 
of business is not large for this time of the year, 
Concession Sheet No. 9 is closely adhered to for price. 
Spruce prices are all stiff but demand is not heavy, 
Red cedar siding is quoted at $1 to 50 cents off, with 
demand fair. 

Boston, Mass.—The situation here is still too ephemeral, 
so far as quotations are concerned to make any positive 
statement about market prices, but the general feeling jg 
that the next cargo of Douglas fir laid down here wil 
fetch about $3 to $4 a thousand feet more than was 
paid for the cargoes brought through the Panama Cana] 
to Boston last spring. Some say $5 to $6, as it is known 
that the manufacturers have developed more ambitious 
ideas, while ocean freight rates are higher than ever, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An increasing shortage of 
fir is reported and dealers state that there is no prospect 
of stocks being replenished right away. Difficulty in get- 
ting shipments forward from the mills and the heavy 
demand for Canadian and other foreign consumption are 
factors which dealers hold are contributing to the existing 
conditions. With the arrival of better car service more 
stock is expected to be available, but it is not expected 
to meet the demand, consequently high prices are ex- 
pected to prevail. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—This wood is gradually moving on a stronger 
market. Demand is good for all kinds of shop stuff. 
There is a notable call for molding and sash stock. The 
shortage of cars affects delivery in this territory con- 
siderably. 








Kansas City, Mo.—California white pine has advanced 
within the week. Finish is 50 cents higher and C bevel 
siding is a dollar higher than a week ago. No. 1 and No. 
2 common boards are virtually out of the market just 
now. Demand for shop grades is good and the prices are 
uniformly maintained. Demand for Idaho stock is com- 
paratively light as dealers know that supply is low and 
mills have difficulty in filling orders. Lack of cars also 
hampers trade greatly. General sentiment among buyers 
is that it will be necessary to wait for the new cut be- 
fore orders can be placed quickly. An unusually big 
demand for box shooks exists owing to the very large 
acreage of cantaloupes and the uniformly good fruit pros- 
pects. Prices on shook are firm. 


Boston, -Mass.~-Demand for western white pine is 
steady. Quotations are firm, the prices asked for the 
lower grades being especially strong. Wholesale dealers 
speak favorably of the fact they are in receipt now of 
more inquiries for straight cars than they are for mixed 
car assortments. There is much trouble about rail deliv- 
eries. Quotations this week on well manufactured, care- 
fully graded stocks of white pine are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; se- 
lects, 4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, 
$115.50; fine common, 4/4, $78.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 
8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 
2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, 
$35.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in the California and Idaho pines 
is fair, but a great congestion exists on the railroads and 
cars are very scarce at the mills, which do not get 
over 30 to 40 percent of their requirements. High water 
at some mills is also causing delay to shipments. Prices 
hold firm all around and wholesalers look for advances to 
occur this spring, because of light stocks. 


. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The volume of business remains good, as 
the demand for redwood has been very healthy for sev- 
eral weeks. Demand right now is chiefly from yards for 
general stock items. The yards are taking mixed cars 
of siding, finishing and molding chiefly. Orders reported 
on the local market include some from piano manufac- 
turers, which use a considerable volume as core material. 
The screen factories and incubator factories are also 
in the market. Some of the incubator people are placing 
extra orders over their contracts. The green house re- 
quirements also include redwood. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Firmness prevails throughout the 
redwood market, with numerous inquiries for lumber of 
all grades. Most of the mills are well supplied with 
orders and the export mills are sold far ahead. The 
amount of business that can be done is limited only by 
the deep sea tonnage available. The eastern rail busi- 
ness is very encouraging. Domestic cargo shipments of 
the lower grades of redwood lumber are gradually in- 
creasing, and there is a fair volume of rail shipments 
to Pacific coast points. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An increased demand for redwood 
tank stock from the Oklahoma and Kansas oil fields the 
last two weeks has helped out the trade in that wood to 
a considerable extent. Prices on tankage are firm and 
the tendency is toward better values because o! the 
strong off-shore demand. Call for redwood siding }§ 
about normal volume for this time of year and prices are 
strictly maintained. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of North Carolina pine last week 
aggregated slightly less than during the week previous, 
the decrease being in low grade rough lumber. Dressed 
lumber sales are still uniform with some items showing 
more activity in sales. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.7 
to $27.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; 
4/4 edge box, $17; 4/4 edge culls, $14.25 to $15.25; 4/1 edge 
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ace 
d heart, $13.50 to $14.25; 4/4 cull red heart, $9 to $10. 
Rixeinch Dox, rough, $18 to $18.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 


$31 to $31.50; No. 3, $22 to $23; box, $19 to $20; culls and 
‘t, $16 to $17. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to $32.50; 
No. 3, $23 to $24; box, $20 to $20.75; culls and red heart, 
817 to $18. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35 to $36; No. 3, $25 
to $26; box, $22 to $22.50; culls and red heart, $19 to $20. 
No. 1. 5/4 edge, $29; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.25; box, $17.50 
ve gis: No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 

<7; cdge, $33 to $35; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19.25 
to $20.50; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.25. No. 1, 13/16- 
inch rift flooring, $40 to $41; No. 2, $35 to $37. No .1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $27 to $28; No, 2, $25 to $25.50; No. 
3, $20.75 to $22.50; No. 4, $16 to $17.50. No. 1, %-inch 








ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 3, $13 to 
g14; No. 4, $10. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $19.25; 
No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 8, $15 to $15.50; No. 4, $11 to 
$11.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $27.50 to $29; No. 2, 


$26 to $27; No. 3, $21.75 to $23. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $21.25 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to 
$20.25; S-inch, $20.75 to $21.25; 10-inch, $21.25 to $21.75; 
12-inch, $22 to $28. Factory flooring, $22 to $22.75; lath, 
33; North Carolina pine sizes, $22 to $24. 





New York.—The volume of business continues satis- 
factory but there is a feeling of uncertainty owing to the 
great disparity between prices on low and high grade 
stocks. Good material is offered at prices out of pro- 
portion to the improvement shown in roofers, edge box 
and other cheaper grades. Box demand is strong and 
inquiries are good. Roofers are off a little from last 
month but this is largely for immediate shipment. Bet- 
ter business is figured on with more confidence as to 
the upward price trend. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some mills have advanced prices on 
edge box, and 2-inch dimension is reported $1 higher. 
Stocks come forward slowly from the mills, because of 
railroad congestion and severe weather. If embargoes 
could be lifted trade would show much improvement, 
and a better volume of business will be done with coun- 
try yards, in all probability, with moderate weather. 


Boston, Mass.—While roofers look a little easier this 
week, other lines of North Carolina pine are about steady. 
Demand is fair, but business is suffering from the in- 
ability of wholesale dealers to guarantee delivery to their 
customers, especially in southern New England, because 
of the railroad embargoes. Offerings are usually 50 cents 
off the regular price here of $23 for 6-inch roofers and 
$24 for 8-inch. Rough edge is firm at $31.50 for 4/4. 
Business in partition is fair. No. 1, 18/16x3%4-inch, 
brings $20.50. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 





Chicago.—There is a fairly good volume of retail yard 
buying and figuring in the local yellow pine situation. 
The only complaint that wholesalers have in this market 
is that they cannot get some of their shipments through 
on acount of lack of cars. The only weakness in yellow 
pine trade is with car material, there being a slight 
recession in prices with roofing, siding, and lining. The 
best demand from the retail yards is for the common 
grades, dimension and No. 2 boards. There is also some 
healthy demand for shiplap and 6-inch No. 2 center 
matched stock. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for southern yellow pine is 
increasing and the rather brisk inquiry is growing more 
and more urgent. Buying for spring requirements is con- 
siderably more pronounced than it was a week or two 
ago now that weather conditions have improved. The 
principal feature of the southern yellow pine situation 
is the shortage of cars and shipping conditions are 
greatly handicapped. Some of the largest mills have 
practically gone out of business, and have sent word 
to their traveling men and local representatives to stop 
taking orders for the time being. Prices have been 
strengthening and there are indications of a much higher 
market. The leading manufacturers are withdrawing 
their old price lists and are sending out new ones with 
higher prices quoted and prospects are that the smaller 
mills will soon follow. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Lumbermen are united in the opin- 
ion that the trade in southern yellow pine is improving 
materially, as to the call for yard stock and for indus- 
trial materials of various kinds and railway supplies. 
Probably the strongest feature of demand just now is 
that for rig timbers from the oil fields of Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Last week also brought out a strong call for 
No. 2 dimension which shows that building in the cities 
is getting under way in good shape, as No. 2 dimen- 
sion is the item most generally used in city house build- 
ing. Some mills ask 50 cents to a dollar more for No. 
2 dimension, but, aside from that, the price situation 
is unchanged. Mills receive all the orders they can 
get cars to ship and there is an especially good call for 
transit cars as a good many buyers have got to where 
they need stock in a hurry. Southern pine men are 
not complaining so much of car shortage as are west 
Coast dealers. 


New Orleans, La.—Car shortage still constitutes a 
Prominent factor in the market, the Southern Pine 
Association mills’ report for last week showing a gain 
in the bookings with a decrease of shipments. This 
feature operates to hold down business to some extent, 
buyers in need of immediate stocks canvassing the mills 
in the hope of finding one to guarantee immediate ship- 
ment, while manufacturers are rather reluctant to book 
heavily at present prices business the37 may not be able 
to ship for a good while ahead. Nevertheless the sta- 
tistics reflect an actual gain of bookings, made up of 
Improved line yard call in expectation of spring demand; 
Continued good request for car and railway stuff, struc- 
tural timbers and somewhat better demand from fac- 
tories and shipyards. Inquiries for export stock are in 
Circulation and some business of this character is being 
Placed. Manufacturers are optimistic and prices con- 
tinue to strengthen. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesale houses looking for business 
across the border-in Canada, especially in the ports of 
the Maritime Provinces, are discouraged by the news 
from the Dominion that the Government has forbidden 
further use of southern pine in public works, and that 


the Canadian Pacific Railroad and other large users have 
taken similar action. The present prosperous condition 
of the New England market should be sufficiently con- 
soling, however, for the building prospect was never 
brighter, demand is active and inquiries result in actual 
contracts where the dealer is able to offer satisfactory 
evidence he is in a position to make delivery within a 
reasonable time. Houses specializing in dimension tim- 
bers say they are doing a better cargo business than for 
months, while prices secured are much more profitable 
than last spring. Indications are that more flooring will 
be required here this season than ever before. Current 
business in flooring, however, is restricted by the lack 
of rail transportation. Prices are firm on the following 
basis: quarter sawn, A, $41 to $42; B, $38 to $39; C, $31 
to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, $29 to $30.50. No. 2 
common boards are steady at $23 for 6-inch and $24 for 
8-inch. Partition is arousing more interest all the time, 
as retailers know they must be ready for the expected 
brisk spring business. B and better, %/314-inch, brings 
$29 to $30, with the higher figure becoming more common. 





New York.—With shipping facilities almost impossible, 
wholesalers find the southern yellow pine market in bad 
shape. Prices are satisfactory and inquiries are numer- 
ous but there is little satisfaction in such conditions 
when deliveries cannot be made here, and while an im- 
provement in the embargo situation is reported, much 
stock is still undelivered. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for longleaf has shown a slight 
falling off during the last week on account of the ex- 
tremely stormy weather, which has been unusual at 
this season. Country yards are buried under several 
feet of snow and building operations are not active. 
But dealers are confident that business will be good just 
as soon as the weather becomes favorable for building. 
Prices have shown no drop and the railroad congestion 
makes stock scarce in this territory. 


Baltimore, Md.--Recently longleaf pine values have 
become firmer with the inquiry active, and buyers are dis- 
posed to take on additional stocks. The embargo im- 
posed by the railroads is proving less burdensome than 
had been feared. Building begins to assert itself in 
unmistakable fashion, and yardmen, seeing the lumber 
go out, are more inclined to add to their holdings. Quo- 
tations are firm with fair prospects that they will go 
higher. Assortments are not excessive. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From some of the largest centers of 
southern yellow pine the Pittsburgh lumbermen are in- 
formed that yards are congested with stocks, manu- 
facturered on orders but which are unable to go forward 
because of total inability of the railroads to supply 
cars for it. It is doubtful if there ever has been such 
a tense situation. Prices are firm, some are advancing, 
but lumber of most any kind that can be substituted 
in the home markets for any special grade demanding 
shipment is resorted to now. Eastern markets are not 
only unable to get lumber by rail but water shipments 
are out of the question. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Inquiries are in increased 
volume and optimism prevails among dealers over the 


prospect for a record-breaking season. Large sales are 
reported and no complaint is heard about the volume 
of business offered, the only drawback experienced be- 
ing that occasioned by the slowness with which rail- 
roads are supplying cars. No advances in quotations 
are reported, but firm prices are maintained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—All the drag is out of the southern 
yellow pine market, and there is much improvement in 
the wholesale and retail ends of the trade. Representa- 
tives of the southern mills say their advices are that 
there would be a much closer margin between orders 
and shipments if cars could be had when called for, as 
there has been considerable replenishment of stocks in 
the last few weeks. Orders are sent in for a rather 
heavy car lot movement calling for early deliveries, 
there being a feeling that the trade here is on the edge 
of an unusual spring demand. Prices are much firmer. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The market continues practically 
featureless, the run of mixed car orders showing slight 
gains from week to week and the movement hindered by 
car shortage—which seems, however, to be less acute in 
cypress than in pine territory. Improved call recently 
noted for factory stock has been maintained and the 
proportion of straight car books seems to be increasing 
a little. The spring “boom” has not yet materialized, 
but the steady development of call, continued now for 
a number of weeks, is bringing the business closer and 
closer to normal volume. Prices have undergone little if 
any change, but are reported steady and firm. 





Chicago.—Cypress wholesalers continue to enjoy a 
very good trade. Retail inquiries are getting better and 
there is a decided movement to retail orders. Local 
yards will be in the market more heavily as soon as 
the weather breaks. A large amount of tank, 1%-, 2- 
and 38-inch, continues to move. In reality the cypress 
people feel better right now than they have for many 
months. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress conditions continue about the 
same as they have been for some time, although a slightly 
better demand is noticed since the recent pleasant 
weather and if it continues there promises to be a gen- 
erally increased demand. The large yards have been 
doing some buying recently but the smaller yards still 
continue to send in small orders. Mill reports show 
stocks in fair shape and well assorted, and there will be 
but little trouble in filling orders if cars can be obtained, 
which is doubtful. Prices continue about the same as 
they have been. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Several larger cypress mills. refuse 
orders because of inability to secure cars to make ship- 
ments. Lack of cars is especially felt along the Texas 
& Pacific and the Southern ‘Pacific lines. Meanwhile 
demand in this section improves materially and inquiry 
is heavy. Prices are well maintained at the advances 
mentioned in the last report. Stocks at all the mills are 
comparatively light and little cypress is on hand at re- 
tail yards in this district as is usual at this time of 
the year. 








and will do it cheaper, better and quicker than any other method of delivery. 
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There is no waiting of driver or power vehicle for load as the load is placed on cheap trailers and 


the Knox Tractor couples up to them as does a locomotive. 


Here’s the secret of getting your 


money’s worth out of motor investment—no idle time for either crew or motive power. 


It hauls long or short lumber, shingles, sand, cement, 
brick, coal, or long, heavy timbers. The Knox Tractor 
will haul one or more trailers at a time at an average speed 
of 10 miles an hour. 

The saving affected in upkeep cost in this method of 
transportation becomes more apparent when you knowthat 
from 60% to 75% of the paying loads roll on steel tires of 
the trailer rather than on the rubber tires of the tractor. By 


If you are interested in red your deli 





pulling the load instead of carrying it, the Knox Tractor 
will not only handle larger loads, but the wear and tear on 
the power vehicle is reduced to practically nothing—an 
item of no small concern when compared with the depreci- 
ation shown by most other kinds of power vehicles. 

It is unquestionably the most flexible powerful and economical vehicle 


ever used by lumbermen and you cannot afford to overlook the Knox 
Tractor if you are striving to cut the cost of handling lumber. 


-y costs our transportation engineers are at your service. 


Catalog on request. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 
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Forestry Offers 
A Big Future— 


and instead of being on the decline, as 
many would have you think, it is today 
but in its infancy. Scientific methods are 
being applied for its conservation and re- 
habilitation and good pay awaits young 
men who know this work. The books 
listed herewith are from the pens of some 
of the best posted men in forestry today. 
Select those in which you are interested 
and send your order without delay. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 


An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Profession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x94,—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, postpaid....... ere fo 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By C. A. Schenck) 


A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on the various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, etc. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) , 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid .............$1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of ‘“‘The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands” comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
Estate. Price, postpaid.......... cenaenn oe egal 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this book. Price, postpaid......... me 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to ‘“Handiwork in 
Wood.” It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and us¢g. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abimdance of clear cut illustrations—309 
pages. Price, postpaid. ........cccescee +20 -$3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 

A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
es EINE cn sc awaesdcescnb se sseeesannee $4.00 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 
(By C. S. Sargent) 


Puts into convenient form information con- 
-erning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
$44 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
— and lovers of nature. Price, post- 
Oe Sa oe ee . 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Boston, Mass.—Except for the difficulty of making de- 
liveries because of the freight congestion on the eastern 
railroads, the lumber dealers handling cypress find the 
present situation very satisfactory. Demand is active, 
and the stocks in the hands of the retailers have become 
so reduced that buyers are too urgent for the lumber 
to be finicky about quotations. One large cypress whole- 
saler reports that the demand for 8/4 to 12/4 cypress 
for the building of tanks by explosive manufacturers, 
and similar purposes, has so reduced stocks at the mills 
represented that the price has been marked up $6 to $8 
and no more orders are being solicited. Ones and twos 
are quoted this week as follows: 4/4, $47 to $49; 5/4 and 
6/4, $48.50 to $50.50; 8/4, $51.75 to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$68 to $66. No. 1 shop brings: 4/4, $28.50 to $31; 5/4 
and 6/4, $36 to $37; 8/4, $37.75 to $39.25. 


New York.—Mixed car business is zoo0d and orders for 
small lots show up well in the aggregate. Straight car 
inquiries are backward and with the continued bad 
weather, trimmen and yards have been inclined to hold 
off their spring orders. Prices are steady with prospects 
of business all along the line but to date, the cypress 
market has hardly kept pace with the improvement 
shown in other lines. 


Baltimore, Md.—Quiet continues to prevail in the cy- 
press trade. Yards, however, show greater interest in 
offerings, and the movement is as large as could well 
be expected under the circumstances. Exports are 
hardly up to what they were. Mills, however, seem to 
find outlets for their production and adhere firmly to 
lists. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices have been advanced on some 
lines of cypress from 50 cents to $1 without checking the 
demand. On the contrary, there has been a notable in- 
crease of activity in the local market. Inquiries are 
very encouraging and late bookings give fair assurance 
of a heavy movement as soon as the building season 
opens. The mill and factory demand is all that could be 
expected. Country dealers are becoming busier and there 
are reasons to expect a heavy demand from them soon. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress increases as the 
spring approaches and prices rule firm. Concessions from 
the old list are gradually being reduced. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 





Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are up 5 cents on clears 
and 3 cents on stars in this market, the new quotations 
being $3.26 for clears and $2.70 for stars. The passing 
of red cedars to a higher level is due to the car situa- 
tion in this section. White cedars continue to move on 
a Chicago basis of $2.75 for extras and $2.40 for stan- 
dards. Lath are scarce and up 10 cents. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here say it is largely 
a waiting game yet, so far as red cedar shingles are 
concerned. Mills seem to have what business they can 
handle under present conditions, and yards will not buy 
until the retail demand opens up. Prices are stationary 
and an advance is expected when spring buying starts. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is very little change in red 
cedar shingles. More mills are operating. Cars are 
easier and shipments get through better. Demand is 
not particularly lively. There is continued sharp varia- 
tion in what brokers give as the ruling market price. 
The tendency is toward a stronger market as trade 
opens up more. 


Seattle, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market con- 
tinues firm with prices to the trade around $1.60 for stars 
and $2 for clears. Cedar logs are not plentiful and it 
will be several months before the supply will catch up 
with the demand. The long shut-down of the shingle 
mills during the stormy winter weather, with the pres- 
ent demand, would indicate a firm market for several 
months. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A steadily improving demand in this 
territory for red cedar shingles and constantly increas- 
ing difficulty in getting cars are working toward a 
stronger market on shingles and some strengthening of 
the market appeared last week, although quotations are 
on about the same basis. Clears are especially strong 
and the supply of that grade appears to be low generally 
among mills. Clears are quoted at from $2.05 to $2.10, 
Coast basis, with premium brands from $2.20 to $2.40. 


Ordinary stars are $1.60 to $1.65, Coast basis, with pre-”* 


miums $1.80 to $2.05. Demand runs strongly to transit 
cars, which are taken as fast as mills can ship them. 
Shingle men advise connections here to take no more 
orders than can actually be shipped as prospects are for 
a higher market. Call for lath is well maintained and 
prices for both cypress and west Coast are strong with 
supplies very light. 


Boston, Mass. — Although, meteorologically speaking, 
spring arrived on the scene this week, the weather is 
still very cold and the ground is covered with a foot or 
so of snow. Hence, not much shingling is being done 
and the retail lumber dealers are not so anxious about 
increasing their stocks of shingles as they are to have 
house’ frames and covering boards in sufficient quantity 
to be ready for the contractors when digging of foun- 
dations is in order. Offerings, however, are far from 
heavy, and the cutting off for the present of further sup- 
plies of red cedar shingles is holding the quotations on 
white cedars pretty firm. Good makes of extras bring 
$3.50. White cedar clears bring $3 to $3.10, and second 
clears, $2.30 to $2.40. Very high prices are asked for 
such red cedars as are left in local wholesale stocks. 
Good makes fetch as much as $3.88 and sometimes more. 
The lath situation is still erratic. Retail yards in Con- 
necticut and inland New York points are clamoring for 
lath and are willing to pay top prices, but the New 
Haven railroad embargo prevents the manufacturers from 
taking advantage of the auspicious occasion. Local yards 
are paying $3.90 for 1%-inch lath, and $4.20 to $4.25 for 
15-inch lath. These are good prices, but more could 
be obtained if the railroad embargoes did not restrict the 
selling field. Demand for furring is fair. For 2-inch the 





—e, 


' price is a strong $22, and $21 for 3-inch. Clapboards are 


very scarce and the market is getting firmer. Red cedars 
in any quantity are hard to find. Spruce extras cannot 
be had for less than $54, and $52 is rock bottom for 
clears. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The delay in the announcement of 
lake-and-rail shingle rates causes some delay to pur. 
chases, but many dealers are beginning to order on the 
assumption that rates will not be much, if any, change 
from last year. A fair trade has been done lately jn 
all-rail shingles, some preferring that mode of delivery 
—— the shingles are apt to come through in better 
shape. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Decreasing supplies and in. 
creasing demand characterize the market. Holders of 
both red and white cedars have imposed slight advances 
during the last week. Prevailing market conditions give 
indications of a more active demand, a greater scarcity 
of stock and higher prices with the arrival of spring anq 
the resumption of building operations. 





New Orleans, La.—The market goes as it was, with 
cypress shingles and lath in strong demand and very 
low supply at mills. There is no accumulation of stocks 
acording to report, and most mills are said to be shipping 
these items on mixed car orders only. Prices are un- 
changed, but very firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry for shingles and lath js 
broadening, and more calls are received from the con- 
tracting builders. Suburban building promises to be very 
heavy this season, and this is expected to afford an 
unusually good opportunity for dealers in shingles. Stocks 
are in good shape, and prices are held firmly. The 
supply of cedar has not improved to any considerable 
extent while there is an abundance of cypress and pine. 
Lath stocks, generally, are reported in fine shape for a 
=e demand and some dealers ask an advance of 5 
cents. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade is becoming more 
active and dealers are accumulating stocks. Prices show 
a tendency to advance. Shipments from the Coast are 


oe prompt. There is a good demand for lath at former 
evels. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating lum- 
ber retains its full strength. Prices are very firm and 
the demand seems to develop greater activity all the 
time. For pine shook, 13/16-inch, $27 is regarded as a 
very reasonable price, and many manufacturers want 
$28. Inch box boards, round edge, pine, are worth $21 
to $22. Spruce is about $2 cheaper. 





COOPERAGE 





Chicago.—A few inquiries are still being received for 
yearly contracts for both barrels and staves. Prospects 
of large productions, instigated by comparative scarcity 
and higher prices, cause most of the largest buyers 
to hold off, unless they can buy at much less than pres- 
ent values. There are moderate inquiries for oil barrels 
and lard tierces at shaded prices. Contracts at circled 
heading mills are nearing completion and the manufac- 
turers of square oak heading are disappointed at the 
lessening demand. Prices for oil staves have not changed 
much, but few sales are made. A few inquiries are re- 
ceived for cut-offs of both oil and spirit quality. Some 
contracts have been made and the trade is fairly supplied 
with gum syrup staves and circled heading and no ex- 
pectations are entertained for higher prices; offerings 
are increasing. Both whisky and beer staves are stag- 
nant, especially the latter. A few cars of whisky staves 
have been sold, but inspected for spirit quality. Usual 
March conditions prevail in all kinds of tight barrel coop- 
erage and stock. Slack staves and heading are scarce 
and higher, but this is likely to change within sixty 
days. Offerings from the mills for later deliveries are 
freely made. Ash staves for present shipment are not 
easy to find and command unusual prices. Elm staves 
are scarce and command $2 a thousand above former 
prices. Coiled elm hoops are also hard to find at higher 
prices, Basswood flour heading has raised half a cent 
a set. Hickory box straps some time ago were inquired 
for at $12 to $13 but the large receipts quickly caused 
a decline to $11 a thousand. Hickory flour hoops are 
unsalable, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 






Southern elm flour staves........... asters 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 7 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

To Ai 02 ae. eae piaieiniee sci ieratetst ts 7% to 08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

A eR a ARE cia ie eins ls Gisvee’s\slsis 06% to 07 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set 26 to  .27 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves..... aise 8.00 to 9.00 
M. R. 80-inch gum staves..... seshielee se: SSID 20. ae 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.. 3.50 to 4.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M...... 11.50 to 12.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per Moock 


Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ .-. 450 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 405 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 3.00 to 4.00 
Hiead lining; 18”... .:.00..00+ Baecinc cs ses, @DO “to See 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... 30 3=to . 
Ten-round hoop barrels..... as ee 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................. 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
ee. NO, SOD. cw occcncdconeccecces 37 = to -38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 4.75 
MMM, MME 05 foe 51a 2 ons ease s-3\0 0-050 ev aio oe 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 38.00 to 42.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..... es iotavtceiscstors 33.00 to 35.00 
Circled oil heading....... SoH Sane ae 27 to  .28 
MERTID MODDE 6 6 cick s\c 45060005450 reer 
Hickory box straps..... Liilelasesuweeneas . 11.00 to 11.50 
Auge WABTOGR® 5.c5 cio sk ssa <viss Be menaeie sires 1.20 to 1.45 
Pork barrels 


ER cere he siiiedecsiccs OS) ko. aa 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Slack cooperage demand is light and 
buyers are awaiting the outcome of the apple crop, 
which, so far as can be seen, will be a good one. Gum 
staves and all lengths of hoops are now stronger in 
price because of the light supplies at the mills. Present 
prices are too high to encourage much buying, and 4 
decline is expected as soon as the mills begin to accu- 
mulate stocks. 
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